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PREFACE 


THE purpose of this book is to interpret social life from the 
point of view of education. Educational sociology is still in its 
infancy. This book has been planned primarily to select principles 
of social life obtained from the pure science of sociology that 
have any bearing upon education and interpret them in such a 
way that they may become a part of educational sociology. 

The thesis of the book is that social life is possible only through 
social contacts of individuals and that social contacts are made 
more efficient through education, which in turn is obtained largely 
through social contacts. As modern civilization depends to a 
large extent upon indirect social contacts involving a large amount 
of technical and intricate knowledge, not only the present status 
of civilization, but more especially any advance, must depend upon 
an education that will make it possible for all the necessary social 
contacts to be effectively made. To this education the social con-_ 
tacts of all social groups contribute. Some, however, especially 
such as the schools, have as their chief function the education 
that will make for efficient social contacts. 

If this book has made any contribution to educational sociology 
- other than another compilation of sociological principles that have 
a bearing upon education, it is the interpretation of social life as 
an educational agency. Particularly there has been an attempt to 
give the method and means by which the various social groups 
and activities exert this influence. Only to a slight extent has it 
been possible within the limits of this work to give the nature 
and the amount of education given by the various phases of social _ 
life. It is the discovery of the nature and amount of education 
by the various social groups to which many students in educational 
sociology are now devoting themselves. 

The book has been designed especially for teachers in training 
or teachers in the field who have not had as a part of their training 
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a course in sociology from the point of view of education. In 
fact, the full outline of the book and later the manuscript itself 
has been used by the author as the basis of teaching some thirty 
classes in the second year of the Louisiana State Normal College 
during the last four years. Since the book is designed for those 
not having had a course in sociology, it has been necessary to 
include a large amount of sociological data and conclusions. 

The material has been obtained from various sources. The 
names of the authors and their works are given in the general 
reference list at the close of the book. Special mention should 
be made of Dr. Charles A. Ellwood of the University of Missouri 
and of Dr. Walter R. Smith of the University of Kansas, whose 
books and teachings have furnished the source for much material 
used. 

Dr. William S. Smith of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia went over the entire work in syllabus form and gave many 
valuable suggestions. Professor L. O. McAfee of the Louisiana 
State Normal College, who also taught the course to several 
classes as organized by the full syllabus, has read the manuscript. 
Acknowledgment should be made to him for his helpful sugges- 
tions. Mrs. Alvin Good assisted with criticisms and sugges- 
tions, helped with the entire manuscript, and contributed the 
drawing. 

Finally, Dr. F. Stuart Chapin of the University of Minnesota 
edited the entire manuscript and made many exceedingly helpful 
suggestions in regard to condensing parts of the manuscript and 
bringing other parts in harmony with recent sociological develop- 
ments that had been overlooked in the original development of the 
manuscript. The author is much indebted to all of these and 


to others, but none of them should be held responsible for any 


of the weaknesses and errors of the book. 
ALVIN Goop. 


NatcuHitTocHEs, LovISsIANA, 3 


June, 1925. 
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I. Sociology, a Result of an Attempt to Study Social Life.— 
During the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries a few men began 
to study scientifically the activities of men in social groups. Dur- 
ing the same time, by application of the scientific method of study 
to the physical forces of nature, man discovered many laws and 
principles of the physical universe. By the use of these laws 
and principles man has obtained much more power than formerly 
he had to satisfy his wants. Since scientific study as applied 
to nature resulted in the discovery of laws and principles that 
could be depended upon in man’s relation to the physical forces, 
students and writers in the field of certain phases of social life, 
chiefly the phases of economic and political activities, began to use 
similar methods of study in an attempt to discover as dependable 
laws and principles in the relations of men among themselves. 
Just as the application of the principle of magnetism to the 
compass directed man into all regions of the world and the use 
of the principle of the expansion of water into steam made it 
possible for man not only to go more rapidly into all sections 
of the world, but also to apply power to improve his relations 
to the physical environment, so the students working in economics, 
political science, and psychology began to search in their re- 
spective fields for principles that could be applied to obtain as 
certain and effective control over the activities of social and in- 
dividual life. As they began this search they found that there 
was a certain field that was undeveloped. This undeveloped 
field was with regard to the principles controlling man’s life 
in groups. They found that in order to understand the principles 
in their respective fields they must know how men live in social 
groups. 

A. Economists and Political Scientists Become Sociologists. 
—In their attempts to understand all the factors involved in 
’ x1x 
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economic laws certain economists of Europe, and later of 
America, began to work over into the general field of how men 
live in social groups. In England Adam Smith and John Stuart 
Mill began the development of the movement to understand man 
in all his social relations in order that he might be understood in 
his economic relations. In France there were several who began 
to study the economic and political phases of life from the point 
of view of social life in general. Among the more prominent of 
these were Montesquieu, Turgot, Condorcet, Fourier, and Saint- 
Simon. In Germany Schmoller was representative of those who 
insisted that man’s social life in all its phases must be scientifically 
studied if any of the phases were to be thoroughly understood. 
Finally, Schaffle of Austria, Comte of France, and Herbert 
Spencer of England really launched into the task of developing 
the field of sociology. It will lead us too far astray here to go 
into any attempt to show the contributions each of these made 
to the development of sociology. The general result of their work 
was to open up the field of social life to scientific study and to 
show the importance of studying how people live together in 
groups if any phase of social life is to be understood. Some 
American economists, as Richard T. Ely, T. N. Carver, and 
Thorstein Veblen emphasized the same point of view. 

B. American Sociologists.—Partially as a result of the early 
European pioneer efforts and partially independent of them 
various men in different sections of the United States began to 
develop the field of sociology. Chief among these and among 
the earliest was Lester F. Ward, who died in 1913. Contempora- 
neously with or immediately following Ward, various others 
began to publish the results of their studies. We can do no 
more here than merely to mention their names, though the list 
includes most of those who have become known by their publica- 
tions in sociology. From time to time in this work they and 
their writings will be referred to and they have been the source 
and inspiration of the sociological phases of this book. At the 
time of this writing (1925), these men are still living and work- 
ing in connection with the tniversities given with their names. 
Frank W. Blackmar of the University of Kansas, Albion W. 
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Small of the University of Chicago, and Franklin H. Giddings 
of Columbia University should be given senior rank from point 
of view of service. James Q. Dealey of Brown University and 
Charles H. Cooley of the University of Michigan have also con- 
tributed much to sociology. Edward A. Ross of the University 
of Wisconsin has written many books on various phases of social 
life and has compiled the principles of social life from his point 
of view into a recent valuable publication. More recent con- 
tributions have been given by Charles A. Ellwood of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, John L. Gillin of the University of Wis- 
consin, Emory S. Bogardus of the University of Southern 
California, Edward C. Hayes of the University of Illinois, and 
J. M. Gillette of the University of North Dakota. There are a 
few others, but it will lead us too far astray here to mention 
more than a few who have worked in the special field of edu- 
cational sociology. Among the chief of these are David Snedden 
of Columbia University, Walter R. Smith of the University 
of Kansas, Charles C. Peters of Ohio Wesleyan University, 
and Frederick R. Clow of the State Normal School, Oshkosh, 
Wis. The publications of nearly all of the sociologists men- 
tioned have been made in the twentieth century, for only a few 
books definitely in the field of sociology were published before 
1900. 

II. Sociology a Recent Development.—While it is true that 
sociology as a science is of recent development, yet it is also 
true that men have always been interested in social activities 
and relationships. The greater ease in obtaining something to - 
eat and in providing protection if men acted in groups, and the 
need of control of powerful sex instincts clearly gave primitive 
men a vital interest in social phenomena. Yet there are various 
reasons why this interest in social activities did not, until re- 
cently, develop into a scientific study. Chief among these are, 
_ first, primitive man did not study anything scientifically ; secondly, 
social life was not as important and complex as at present; and. 
thirdly, sociology could not well develop until after the develop- 
ment of some other sciences. 

A. Early Study Not Scientific.—Primitive man’s study was 
highly unscientific. Not only was this true of social activities, 
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but it was almost as true of his study of the phenomena of 
nature. The discovery of natural phenomena and relationships 
in the physical world has been a slow process. Yet difficulties 
in the way of a scientific study of the phenomena of social life 
are even greater than those of the physical world. 

1. SoctaL ACTIONS CONTROLLED BY INSTINCTS AND Cus- 
Ttoms.—TIn the first place, it should be remembered that men were 
living in social groups long before they developed a sufficiently 
trained intellect to study their social relations or to control them 
consciously for ulterior purposes. In man’s struggle for exist- 
ence with the physical and social environment those activities and 
social relationships that had survival value became established 
while those that had an injurious value tended to disappear. Now 
these social activities and relationships may have had some bio- 
logical basis in instinct as their cause, but it seems more likely 
that they have been acquired by each new generation after birth 
and derived from the social environment. In any case, most 
human actions and relationships were governed by instincts and 
conditioned by customs acquired by individuals in the form of 
habits long before man’s intelligence had been sufficiently trained 
to study and to control social relationships. As a result men 
did not realize the need of studying their social relationships and 
they continued to be directed by instinctive needs and governed by 
customs long after their intellectual powers began to be applied 
to control the phenomena of the physical world. The forces and 
relations in the physical world were not subject to the control of 
man’s instincts and customs as were the forces and relations in 
the social world. 

2. Psycuic Bases oF SoctaL RELATIONSHIPS DIFFICULT TO 
Stupy.—In the second place, it should be recognized that the 
phenomena of psychic life and social relationships are more diffi- 
cult to ascertain and to study than are many of the phenomena 
of physical matter. Not only are they so much more complex 
that it is difficult to isolate the single phenomenon from others, 
but also it is difficult to control the conditions and to ascertain 
the relations of cause and effect among the phenomena because 
they are not so closely related to physical matter. Then, too, 


man is even yet inclined to believe that psychic life is either a — 
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result of an original cause in man himself and hence not subject 
to scientific study or else is without physical cause. In any case, 
the immaterial nature of psychic phenomena in connection with 
social relationships makes them so difficult of study that they 
have been less subjected to scientific investigation than have the 
phenomena of the physical world. 

._ B. Social Activities More Important Than Formerly.—In 
spite of these difficulties, however, social life is coming to be 
studied because of the importance social activities have in mod- 
ern life. As traditional social activities, governed by instinct 
and custom, come to function less efficiently in connection with 
new conditions and as man is now using his intelligence more 
and more effectively to adjust himself to his physical and social 
environment, we find that all social relationships are beginning 
to be studied scientifically. There are various conditions that 
make social activities (as distinct from individual) more easily 
possible and more important in modern life than in primitive life. 

1. ApvANTAGES ARISE FROM Drvision oF Lazor.—Chief 
among these conditions is the advantage or saving of effort 
that comes from the division and specialization of labor. While 
this is particularly true in connection with economic life, 
which is usually thought of in connection with the term division 
of labor, it is just as true in all other activities of life as well. 
In recreation, in family life, in political life, in fact in all social 
activities, division and specialization of labor have taken place. 
But if this extreme division and specialization of labor is going 
to result in larger and better returns from the efforts put forth 
and if the returns are to be more generally distributed, there 
must be an interdependence of activities and groups. Thus the 
division and specialization of labor in all phases of life makes 
social activities essential in modern life. 

2. LarceE SoctaL Groups NECESSITATE SoctaL AcTION.— 
For various reasons which will be discussed later on in this book 
political and other social groups have become ever larger and 
larger. Nor does this tendency to increase seem to have reached 
its limit in spite of the recent development in Europe of small 
states. Now if large political groups are to be successful they 
must develop many social activities common to all the members 
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of each state. Likewise many cultural and educational groups 
have developed and include vast numbers of individuals. Re- 
ligious and scientific groups become national and international 
in scope and in order to function at all these groups, as well as 
many others, must develop some means of control. Thus we see 
that a characteristic of modern civilization is the development of 
large social groups that depend upon numerous and widespread 
social activities. 

3. MoperN MEANS OF COMMUNICATION MAKE SoctaL Ac- 
TIVITIES PossisLE.—But to a large extent the development of 
division of labor in large social groups depends upon modern 
means of communication. There must be a rapid and efficient 
means of communication, if the division and specialization of 
labor can extend to all parts of the world; if the government of 
one state can function in all parts of the world, as that of the 
British Empire does; or if the scientists of Europe or Japan can 
cooperate and have common activities with the scientists of 
America. In fact there must be some means of communication if 
there is to be a social group at all whether it be a small or large 
group. As the argument of this book is developed it will be 
found that the basis of the study of social life will be the means 
of communication. 

C. Sociology Depends upon the Development of Other 
Sciences.—Sociology, no less than other sciences, is dependent 
upon the development of other sciences for its own development. 
In a certain sense there is only one science and each of the 
sciences aS commonly called are but parts of this one science. 
As a natural conclusion from this point of view it follows that 
no part of the one science can be developed completely without 
the development of the other parts, as each part depends more 
or less on other parts. As sociology is a part of the whole 
field of knowledge, it depends upon other sciences and could 
not be developed to any great extent before the other sciences 
were developed. 

1. BloLocy AND PsycHoLocy FuRNISH PRINCIPLES FOR 
SocioLocy.—While it is true that sociology is more or less de- 
pendent upon the development of all other sciences, it is peculiarly 
dependent upon biology and psychology. As will be shown later, 
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sociology treats of the psychic activities of man that are of 
social importance. But before these psychic activities can be 
understood and scientifically used in sociology, the underlying 
principles of psychic activities themselves must be understood, 
and this is the field of psychology. Then, again, very clearly 
psychic activities have physical bases in life itself, and the princi- 
ples of life around which or in connection with which there are 
psychic activities are the peculiar field of biology. Thus both 
biology and psychology are needed for the development of 
sociology and they have both only recently attained a scientific 
stage of development. 

2. OTHER SoctaL ScreNcEs DEVELOPED BEFORE SOCIOLOGY. 
—In a little different way sociology awaited the development of 
economics, political science, history, and other social sciences. 
It has already been shown how certain economists and political 
scientists really discovered the field of sociology out of the need 
for its conclusions in understanding their own fields. In any 
case sociology awaited the recent scientific development of eco- 
nomics and the other social sciences and now obtains from them 
much material to use in its own development. 

III. The Survival Value of Social Groups.—Before discuss- 
ing sociology and education, it will be well to call attention to 
the fact that social groups and social life are not exempt from 
the underlying principles of the evolutionary process. It is 
because of this fact that sociology, the science of social life, is 
possible. It is due to this fact that those social groups survive 
whose members use the highest and most efficient factor in the 
evolutionary process, namely intelligence. The purpose and 
function of sociology is to furnish the needed information so that 
social groups can make use of reason in the struggle for existence. 

A. Groups May Develop by Trial and Error.—Groups may, 
however, develop into active functioning by the trial and error 
method. Any study of the evolutionary process in plant and 
animal or human life will lead one to recognize that many of the 
great advances, especially in the lower stages of plant life, have 
been made by this method. But likewise such a study leads in- 
evitably to the conclusion that while groups may develop actively 
by the trial and error method, this method is a slow process ac- 
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companied by an enormous loss, as many groups are destroyed 
in the process. 

B. Groups May Develop Under Direction of Intelligence.— 
Thus the study of the evolution of animal and man will also 
lead to the conclusion that intelligence is the highest factor in 
evolution. It saves or economizes life and energy. Especially 
is this true in regard to social life, since intellectual control of 
social activities is more adaptable and selective than is the bio- 
logically instinctive control of social activities. Hence, the con- 
clusion is justified that social groups will develop more efficiently 
and with less loss through failure if they develop by the con- 
scious application of the principles of social life discovered by 
a scientific study. 

C. The More Complex the Civilization, the More Need for 
Sociology.—It should be also recognized that as civilization de- 
velops and becomes more complex, brute instincts and blind 
customs will control social activities with even less efficiency. 
Man in his social development as well as in his biological develop- 
ment depends upon intellect for controlling human activities in the 
effort to survive. Therefore, the more complex the civilization 
the more the need for the science of sociology, for only those 
groups will survive that consciously control their actions through 
knowledge of facts. 

IV. Educational Sociology Emphasizes Intellectual Control 
of Social Life—lTf, then, intellectual control is the highest form 
of control of social life, it is one of the tasks of educational 
sociology to point out just how that control is now obtained, and 
any suggestions that may be discoverable as to the improvement 
of that control. It must be kept in mind, however, that the chief 
task is to discover the principles involved, for any suggestions 
for improvement not based on scientifically established principles 


will have no assurance of validity. Educational societogy, then, is _ 
an atte jal life i ized in o t 


into effect the intellect 

A. Each Social Group Provides for Conscious Control of 
Ttself—The first task then, and perhaps the more fundamental, 
for educational sociology is the discovery of the provisions made 
by various social groups for their own social control. It is for 
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this reason that this whole book is based on a study of the means 
of communication for the stimuli and responses of social psychic 
life. The efficiency of intellectual control in any group will de- 
pend upon the provisions for these stimuli and their communi- 
cation, so that a proper response will be made. Each social 
group provides more or less efficiently in this way for its own 
intellectual control. 

B. Education Functions to Assist in Social Control of Other 
Social Groups.—Since it is generally recognized that the chief 
purpose of the schools is to train for social efficiency in other 
social groups than the schools themselves, it will, of course, be 
quite necessary for those working in education to know what 
makes for efficiency in other social groups. Thus, and thus only, 
will they be able to form and to develop a school system or to 
teach efficiently in the school which is to train for this purpose. 
Educational sociology, then, will make it possible for the school 
to be so adapted that it will give that training in the necessary 
fundamentals for successful intellectual control in other social 
groups, or it will supplement the control that they themselves 
provide by giving additional intellectual training. This func- 
tion of educational sociology in relation to the schools will be 
brought out much more fully in the development of the argu- 
ment of this book. 
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CHAPTER I 
SOCIOLOGY AND ITS RELATION TO EDUCATION 


I. Sociology Defined.—Various definitions of sociology have 
been given by the various authors, many of which are hardly 
more than mere restatement of the word in other terms. From 
the roots of the word it is evident that sociology means the Science 
of social life) It is difficult clearly to define a subject before 
some concepts have been developed that have a definite meaning 
in the science which deals with the subject. In the case of 
sociology the expressions, “social group,” or “forms of associa- 
tion,” or “social life,’ need to be developed into scientific con- 
cepts. This will be done later.t For the present definition of 
sociology we shall use the term “social group,” as one that will 
carry the best meaning and define sociology by using the mean- 
ing of the word “science’’ in connection with the term “social 
group.” Keeping in mind, then, that social group needs a more 
definite meaning, we can say that Sociology is the discovery by 
observation, the analysis, and the classification, with the proper 
generalizations therefrom, of the phenomena of social groups 
arising in the origin and the growth of those groups and pre- 
vailing in their structure and function. Of course, science 
has no different meaning in this definition than it has in other 
fields; but because of the tendency to consider that the same 
methods of study cannot be used in the field of human life as in 
the fields of physical matter and forces, it is necessary to restate 
the full significance of science as a method and a result. 

A. Social Phenomena Are Psychic Activities——In order to 
understand this definition it will be well to have a clear under- 
standing of what is meant by the term “phenomena of social 
groups,” or “social phenomena.” Of course the adjective “social” 

*See chap. ii, 
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implies that only those phenomena of the group are used that have 
to do with two or more individuals. But since this statement in- 
cludes most of the phenomena in connection with social groups 
the chief use of the term “social’’ is nothing more than to em- 
phasize this phase as a characteristic of the phenomena to be 
studied in sociology. The important fact to keep in mind, how- 
ever, is that the phenomena are psychic activities, or happenings. 
While in the next chapter we shall go more fully into the nature 
of these psychic activities, it is necessary at this point to em- 
phasize the psychic aspect of social phenomena. The time or 
place relationships of the individuals or parts of the social groups 
as such have no particular significance to sociology or even to any 
other science. It is chiefly the relationships of cause and effect 
of the psychic or mental aspects of the individuals or parts of 
the social groups that should be considered in sociology. Thus 
we may say that social phenomena are psychic activities of one 
or more individuals that have a relationship in the way of cause 
and effect to the psychic activities of another individual or of 
other individuals. 

B. A Social Phenomenon as a Unit of Study.—A scientific 
study of any subject necessitates the resolving of the various 
phenomena into their simplest elements. These elements might 
be called the units of study. In the case of the social phenomena 
as just partially defined, it is clear that whenever the psychic 
activity of any one individual serves as ‘a stimulus for the psychic 
activity of another individual or of other individuals, or is the 
result of the psychic activity of another individual or of other 
individuals, there is a simple social phenomenon. It is just this 
phenomenon that serves as the unit of study into which the ob- 
ject of study, the social group, or the activity of the social group, 
is resolved. When these phenomena are discovered by observa- 
tion and analyzed by finding their likenesses, differences, and 
their detailed characteristics, and then classified, it will be possi- 
ble to obtain general and scientific conclusions in regard to social 


groups. Such is the task of sociology if it is really to be a — 
science. 


* See Hayes, Introduction to the Study of Sociology, pp. 436-437, 
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II. Sociology Becoming a Science.—No science springs full 
grown from Jove’s head. If a science is considered as the body 
of knowledge that is discovered and classified in any one field, 
it is clear that the development of that body of knowledge has 
been a slow process. Little by little, various men at various times 
and places discover new facts, and these facts are fitted into the 
previously discovered and classified knowledge. Knowledge thus 
develops by a slow process into a science. Naturally, sociology 
as a science is subject to this same slow process of development. 
In addition, as has already been pointed out,’ sociology is only 
a recent development, and hence the body of knowledge carefully 
discovered and classified is comparatively small. In any case, the 
conclusion is justified that sociology is only in the process of be- 
coming a science. This state of the subject is due to various 
conditions that need to be emphasized. : 

A. Social Phenomena Not Studied Scientifically —One of 
the more important conditions that has delayed the development 
of sociology, is the lack of a scientific study of social phenomena. 
Not until social phenomena can be as carefully discovered by 
observation, described, analyzed, and classified, as is true in the 
physical sciences, for instance, can sociology be really a science. 
Then, of course, such a treatment of the phenomena does not 
complete a science, but general principles or conclusions must be 
developed from further study. Until this can be done as ob- 
jectively and as disinterestedly in connection with social life as 
it is in connection with the physical forces, no matter what the 
consequences may be, sociology will not develop very far as a 
science. There are a few reasons for this lack of scientific study 
that should be considered. ‘ 

‘1. Screntiric Stupy or Socrat Lire Is Recent.—We 
have twice referred to the fact that sociology is a new science.” 
Any science in its development is cumulative. When certain 
facts are scientifically studied they lead to a more rapid and 
careful study of certain other related facts. There has not been 
time, as yet, for the laying of the complete foundation for the 
study of social groups. Were there no other reasons this fact 


1 Pp. xxi-xxv. 2 See pp. xxi and xxv. 
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alone would account for the failure of scientific study in its appli- 
cation to social phenomena. 

2. SocioLocy DEPENDS UPON OTHER NEw ScIENCEs.—A 
second and more important reason for the lack of scientific study 
is that sociology depends upon the development of other new 
and undeveloped sciences, chiefly biology (especially genetics ) 
and psychology. The physical basis of the individual and the 
psychic aspect of the individual will need to be understood by 
anyone working in the field of sociology, and biology and psy- 
chology are only beginning to develop as accurate sciences. When 
the principles of the physical and psychic life of the individual 
are understood, then it will be possible to work out more scien- 
tifically the problem of the social relationships of those individ- 
uals, since the social relationships are psychic and the psychic 
activities have a physical basis. 

3. Man’s Activities SUPPOSEDLY Not EFrFrects OF ASCER- 
TAINABLE CAusES.—A third reason why social phenomena have 
not been scientifically studied is the presence of many superstitions 
and beliefs in regard to man’s activities, especially the belief 
that his activities are not the effects of ascertainable causes. The 
belief that man is controlled in supernatural ways or is him- 
self supernatural, or the superstitious beliefs or prejudices in con- 
nection with the effort to understarid man in his various aspects, 
have prevented many from attempting to study social phenomena 
scientifically, and have made most people unwilling to disclose 
their psychic activities to the scientific student, whenever it is 
possible for them to conceal their psychic activities. 

The chief difficulty in this connection is the belief that man’s 
activities are not effects of ascertainable causes. Of course, as 
long as this belief is held, there is no possibility of developing 
a science of social life, because the relationships of cause and 
effect are fundamental to any science. That this belief is still 
widely held even among students in other sciences and among 
leaders in all activities is patent to any close observer. It was 
exemplified by the Congressman who stated in his opposition 
to an appropriation for the welfare of children that there was no 
body of scientific knowledge that could be discovered and applied 
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in the care of children as there had been discovered and applied 
in the raising of hogs, and that so far as children were concerned 
mother’s instinct was sufficient, anyway. For the reasons, then, 
that sociology is a new science, that its development depends 
upon other undeveloped sciences, and that there are many super- 
stitions and beliefs in connection with man’s activities among 
which is the belief that man’s actions are not controlled by as- 
certainable causes, social phenomena have not been carefully 
studied. Yet some students in the field are trying as far as 
possible to use scientific methods. 

B. Social Phenomena Difficult to Discover—No matter how 
earnestly and carefully some may try to study social phenomena 
scientifically, there is another group of conditions that are de- 
laying the development of sociology. These are the difficulties 
of discovering the laws of social phenomena. As contrasted, 
for instance, with the phenomena of the movements of the stars 
in the sky, they are extremely complex. The movements of the 
stars were the same year after year and came to be the basis 
of the beginning of science. The falling of objects to the earth 
is also always the same unless hindered by some ascertainable 
cause. Most phenomena that have been subject to scientific 
scrutiny are connected with physical matter and are easily isolated, 
and the conditions are easily controlled. This is not to imply 
that all the phenomena in these and other sciences are thus easily 
ascertainable, but that those phenomena that started the scien- 
tific method of study in the fields of physical matter were easily 
ascertained as compared with social phenomena. 

1. SocIaL PHENOMENA IMMATERIAL IN Form.—The psychic 
activities, however, that for the most part compose social phe- 
nomena are not so closely connected with material things. While 
it is true, perhaps, that man cannot recognize psychic activities 
apart from matter, yet the relation of the psychic aspect of life 
to the physical basis of life is not so easily and accurately dis- 
covered by observation, as are the cruder relations of energy to 
matter. As a result, new methods of discovering and studying 
social phenomena need to be developed in connection with psychic 
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life, and this need for a development of new methods delays still 
further the development of sociology. 

2. Man Retucrant To Be Srupiep.—A second reason why 
social phenomena are hard to ascertain is the reluctance of man 
to have his innermost thoughts and feelings studied objectively 
by other human beings. This makes it very difficult to isolate any 
one social phenomenon from others. It is necessary to discover 
psychic activities largely through overt acts of the individuals; 
and, if the individuals that are being studied are aware of the 
fact, they will as far as possible disguise their real feelings and 
thoughts, and even act contrary to or in spite of their real 
thoughts and feelings. Especially is it difficult to use experi- 
mental methods of study, since individuals used for the experi- 
ments refuse to be effectively controlled and social customs and 
laws prohibit the forced control of some men by others for ex- 
perimental purposes. 

While the relation of the psychic to the material and the re- 
luctance of the individuals to be studied involve principles in 
psychology that we cannot further discuss at this point, yet it is 
clear that one of the most difficult problems of both the psycholo- 
gist and the sociologist is to be sure that the real phenomena 
of the psychic life are being discovered. This difficulty is added 
to considerably, especially for the sociologist, who must deal with 
large groups, by the tendency, instinctive or acquired, of man 
to conceal his real feelings and thoughts. Thus we see that the 
immaterial nature of social phenomena and the difficulty of study- 
ing the psychic activities objectively have made the discovery of 
social phenomena a difficult and slow process demanding even the 
development of new methods.? 


* Readers interested in consulting the beginnings of quantitative measure- 
ment of social phenomena may be interested in: 


Bogardus, “Measuring Social Distances,” Journal of Applied Sociology 
vol. ix, no. 4. : 


Chapin, “The Experimental Method and Sociology,” Popular Science 


Monthly, vol. iv, nos, 2 and 3; “Elements of Scientific Method in Sociology,” 
Amer. Journal of Sociology, vol. xx, no. 3; “Progress in Methods of Inquiry 
and Research in the Social and Economic Sciences,” Scientific Monthly, vol. 
’ xix; and Field Work and Social Research. 


Clark, “The Measurement of Social Attitudes,” Journal of Applied Sociology 
vol. viii, no. 6. ss) 
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III. Field of Sociology Coextensive with Social Life.—In 
a general way the field of sociology is coextensive with social life. 
So far as is known, man has always lived in social groups, and 
now he is found to live everywhere in social groups. All phe- 
nomena in regard to social relationships from prehistoric man to 
modern man living in the conditions of a highly complex civiliza- 
tion furnish the material with which sociology works. While 
these phenomena may be studied to solve the more special prob- 
lems of the other sciences, especially the social sciences, as will 
be shown later on in this chapter, yet the problems of how men 
live and act together in social groups are to be solved by the 
proper use of data regarding this vast amount of social phe- 
nomena. [ It is by the discovery and the scientific treatment of 
these facts in connection with man’s social life from the begin- 
ning to the present that the principles in regard to how man 
lives in social groups are to be discovered. In this way the prin- 
ciples of the origin, growth, structure, and use of social groups, 
or the relations in those social groups, will be formulated. This 
is the task of the pure science of sociology. As an applied 
science it will make use of these discovered principles to control 
or to modify social activities. 

A. Sociology and Origins of Social Groups.—Fundamental 
to any science is a study of origins. This does not mean that it 
is necessary to go back to the original cause, for, as Dr. Hayes 
says, science does not treat of Original Cause or causes, but of 
secondary causes and effects.1. It is necessary, however, to dis- 
cover enough previous secondary causes to understand present 
conditions and principles. Thus it is necessary in sociology to 
discover the social phenomena of primitive man as well as modern 
man. There are three or four ways that are being used to dis- 


Elmer, The Technique of Social Surveys. 

Hart, “Research Possibilities in the Socialization Tests,” Journal of Applied 
Sociology, vol. vii, no. 4. 

Hexter, Social Consequences of Business Cycles. 

Ogburn, Social Change, and “The Influences of the Business Cycle on 
Certain Social Conditions,’ Journal of the American Statistical Association, 
vol. xviii, no. 139. “Business Fluctuations as Social Forces,” Journal of Social: 
_ Forces, vol. i, no. 2. 

Thomas, Social Aspects of the Business Cycle. 
1 Introduction to the Siudy of Sociology, p. 18. 
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cover phenomena bearing on the origins of social relationships 
and social groups. 

1. Srupy or Primitive PEoptes.—There are many peoples 
living in various parts of the world that are primitive or nature 
peoples. These have failed to develop as the peoples in the 
civilized parts of the world have. While it is true that it is not 
possible to tell whether they are going through the same stages of 
development that civilized peoples have gone through, yet they 
furnish a large amount of information in regard to social rela- 
tionships of peoples in a lower or less complex stage of civiliza- 
tion. This information helps to explain conditions in a higher 
civilization. An illustration of this assistance from the study 
of primitive peoples is the light thrown on the father’s superior 
right over children in modern civilization that comes from a study 
of these primitive groups. There is a large amount of the in- 
formation from primitive peoples being gathered now, but un-— 
fortunately much of it was lost or vitiated by the contacts with 
civilization before it was scientifically gathered and studied. Par- 
ticularly was this true of the life and customs of the American 
Indians. Only recently has a scientific method been used to 
gather information in regard to the life of primitive peoples. 

2. Recorps oF Extinct PEorLes.—Not all the facts of the 
social life of man perish with the disintegration of a social group. 
One of the characteristics of man has been to leave records of 
some sort. Consequently sociologists find a wealth of material 
in regard to social groups and stages of civilization not now in 
existence from history, language, art, literature, legends, and 
archeology. Of course, the farther advanced the civilization the 
fuller are these records, but by a judicious use of these sources a 
large amount of information can be obtained from even primi- 
tive peoples not now existing. It must be remembered that 
archeology is incomplete, that history treats only of certain 
phases of man’s social activities, and that legends and literature, 
as well as art, exaggerate and distort. Yet by a careful use of 
all these sources much can be done to explain the origins of many 
social relationships. The account .of various activities in the 
Iliad and the Odyssey, for instance, aids much in explaining 
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social relationships in later Grecian and Roman life; and many 
social customs of America can well be explained in regard to 
their origins by the literature and the history of the Puritan and 
Cavalier settlers in America. 

3. REASONING FROM EFFEcT To CausE.—Often history, art, 
literature, and archeology fail to record some past steps in the 
development of certain social relationships. As a result it is 
often necessary to reason backwards from effect to cause. Thus, 
known effect “‘a’’ may be discovered to be an effect of known 
cause ““b’’ and “b” an effect of cause “c’”’ and so on back until 
it is found that “‘a’’ had as its origin the cause “x,” that was here- 
tofore unknown as a cause of “‘a.’”’ In this process, for all prac- 
tical purposes, it is not necessary to go back farther than will 
be required to eliminate other possible influential factors in caus- 
ing the effect under consideration. An illustration of this process 
of reasoning may be given by the explanation of the use of the 
word “obey” in the marriage ceremony of modern life. It can 
easily be discovered that it was put into the ceremony by the re- 
ligious groups who adopted a practice of-patriarchal rule of the 
family which prevailed among the people when the religion de- 
veloped. In this patriarchal rule the wife was supposed to obey 
her lord and master. Now it may be possible to trace back 
through the series of causes and effects to find the cause of 
patriarchal rule; but for all practical purposes, in regard to the 
reason for the presence of the meaningless word “obey” in the 
modern marriage ceremony we have discovered the origin. 

4. StTuDy oF RECENT OriciIns.—Many social relationships and 
social groups are of recent origin. Naturally, these are easier 
to study because the written records are fuller; or they can be 
studied as they are originating. Any careful observer can by 
direct observation obtain data that will explain the origin of the 


groups developing at the time of the study. This does not mean— 


that there were no earlier causes; but no others are needed to 
work out the principles of the new social relationships under 
study. The development of the Anti-Saloon League, or the 
origin and growth of the Invisible Empire of the Knights of the 
Ku Klux Klan, for illustration, can be studied by reading news- 
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paper and magazine accounts of them, by studying the records 
of these organizations, or by actually observing or participating 
in their activities. 

B. Sociology and Development of Social Groups.—In the 
pure science of sociology there is also studied the development 
of social groups. The principles by which the various series of 
causes and effects work together to cause development are just 
as necessary to a full knowledge in the field of sociology as are 
the similar principles of development of animal and plant life 
in the field of biology. The task in this connection is to dis- 
cover how instead of what. Cross sections at different stages of 
the development, as it were, are taken and the causes ascertained 
why one stage of the development of social groups changes into 
another. 

The sources and methods used in studying the development of 
social groups do not vary much from the study of origins. Peo- 
ple in the various stages of civilization who are now living on 
the earth or whose civilization has left records may be studied 
to discover the principles of development. Again history and 
literature may be called upon freely to discover the principles of 
change. Perhaps the best way to study the principles of develop- 
ment is to make a careful study of the development of social 
groups now in process of development. Every person is a mem- 
ber of many such groups, and it takes only a skilled observer 
and a scientific thinker in order to discover the chief principles 
of the development of these groups. When the study has gone 
far enough, undoubtedly it will be found that most of the under- 
lying principles of development that are discovered in modern 


groups are fundamental in all groups, past, present, and future, 


C. Sociology and Structure of Social Groups.—The third 
phase of the study in sociology is to discover the organization 
or relationship of the parts of the social group. The structure 
of the whole, the significance of the various parts to each other 
and to the whole, must be understood before a scientific knowl- 
edge of social groups can be acquired. The importance of in- 
formation in regard to the structure of social groups can hardly 
be overemphasized. It is practically impossible to learn how a 
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social group functions until it is known what relation the various 
parts have to each other. It is true that a proper study of origin 
and development will aid much in giving facts ahout structure 
also, and that often the knowledge of structure will aid in getting 
facts about origin and development; but all three are funda- 
mental in learning how social groups function./ Attention is 
called to this fact at this point because it is largelyby this method 
that the various social groups are studied in this hook, beginning 
with the third chapter. 

For the structure of those groups not now in existence, it will 
be necessary to depend upon the same sources asi were depended 
upon in the study of origins and developments. ince the causes 
of changes and functions are usually more important than struc- 
ture from the point of view of those interested in making records, 
it usually will be found that structure will not bbe easily ascer- 
tained from records. Fortunately, however, in the field of law 
and the state, structure is given; hence something can be done 
in the way of discovering the structure of the state groups not 
now in existence. The knowledge in regard-to these is not very 
important except in determining the process of development into 
modern groups, such as the state and other groups. Information 
in regard to groups now in existence is easily obtainable. Con- 
stitutions, rules, by-laws, directions, accounts, etc., are the writ- 
ten records of the structure of existing groups. A person trained 
in social surveying in order that he will be able to know the sig- 
nificance of social relationships can from this source get an abun- 
dance of data of the structure of social groups. Considerable at- 
tention will be given in this study of various social groups to the 
structure of these groups because of the importance that struc- 
ture of social groups has to education necessary for the efficient 
functioning of the groups. 

D. Sociology and Functions of Social Groups.—The most — 
important phase of the study of social groups is in connection 
with their functions. . The important consideration in connection | 
with any social relationship or social group is the effect of it. 
“What is the use or function of this or of that group?” is the 
question every one asks when any group is being studied. Func- 
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tion is the reason for the existence of social groups just as it 
is the reason for the existence of organs or relations in a bio- 
logical organism. In fact, as has just been said, the purpose 
in studying the origin, development, and structure of social 
groups is to understand the functions of social groups, especially 
to obtain the knowledge of how social groups function, in order 
that the control of the function of social groups may be possible. 
In this way consciousness on the part of the leaders of groups, 
or of the members, may come more and more to control the 
function of the groups. In this book the chief phase of the 
study of the various social groups will be that in regard to 
function. The study of the origin, the development, and the 
structure of the groups for the most part will be represented in 
this work by conclusions relating to these phases. Those inter- 
ested in the development of these conclusions will find it necessary 
to consult the more complete works of the pure science of 
sociology." 

1. Functions oF SociaL Groups oF Cuier INTEREST.—The 
discovery of the ostensible or nominal functions of social groups 
is one of the easiest tasks of pure sociology. While the dis- 
covery of the principles by which social groups function is a 
very difficult task, the functions themselves are constantly being 
presented to attention. Every newspaper, every book, and most 
of the discussions and conversations of any two or more people 
whenever they meet deal with the functions or activities of social 
groups. History records functions of many groups not now in 
existence. Results of group activity revealed in literature, archi- 
tecture, painting, or government are the records that portray 
the activity of past groups. Thus the functions of the past or 
present groups can easily be studied from the point of view of the 
available information in regard to function. An interesting test 
of the abundance of this material can be made by the reader by 
noting the various activities of groups as portrayed in the news 
items of any newspaper or magazine. 

2. FuNcTIons SrupIepD By TRAINED OpsERvERS.—To be ef- 
fective, however, the data in regard to functions should be 


*See general works of Ward, Small, Giddings, Ellwood, et al. 
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gathered by trained observers. One of the greatest fallacies 
of social science is to think that anyone can study and under- 
stand the activity of social groups. Individuals who will not 
pretend to understand the function or the principles by which 
function operates in various machines or physical organisms will 
think they understand and confidently attempt to explain the 
activities of social groups, though these activities are much more 
complex than mechanical ones. This is due, in general, to the 
subjective interpretation of the phenomena in regard to group 
activity. Nevertheless, many persons are now beginning to study 
social phenomena more objectively, and hence a science is really 
developing. The statements just made do not imply that-there 
is not some legitimate use of subjective interpretation; but the 
trained observer will check all subjective interpretation by ob- 
jective study. The very fact that there is a legitimate use of 
subjective interpretation leads sociologists the more readily into 
the misuse of the method. The author of this book makes no 
claim of success in escaping this error, although he has con- 
stantly attempted to keep the point of-view of an objective 
interpreter. 

E. Sociology Explains Underlying Principles of Social Life. 
—A oe always attempts to discover and explain the under- 
lying principles existing in the field of the science. Just as the 
physicist discovers and explains the principles in the various phe- 
nomena of matter and energy, so the sociologist attempts to dis- 
cover and explain the principles of social life. The basis of 
social life apparently is psychic activity—if we mean by the 
statement nothing more than that all social life is made possible 
by psychic activity, in fact is psychic activity, and if we include 
in the term “psychic activity” all that is generally included in 
the concepts, impulse, will, ideas, intelligence, feelings, and de- 


sires. The problem of sociology, then, becomes the task of dis-—— 


covering and formulating the causal relations of the psychic 
activities of individuals in the various social groups. 

F. Sociology as an Applied Science.—Sociology may become 
an applied science. While as a pure science the problem is to 
discover principles of social life, these principles may be used — 
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to solve the practical problems of social life. Just as the person 
working in the field of applied chemistry may use the principles 
of the pure science of chemistry in obtaining the delicate tints, 
perfumes, and flavors from crude oil, so a person working in 
the field of social problems may use the principles of sociology 
for their solution. While it may be true that it will be difficult 
for the sociologist to obtain as definite principles as the chemist 
does, yet it is really only as those principles approach definite- 
ness that sociology can be called either a pure or an applied 
science. Nor is it true that there are no definite principles worked 
out and frequently used in the practical problems of social life. 
It will be noted, as the thesis of this work is developed, that there 
are many such principles clearly developed and used in the con- 
trol of social groups and that they can be practically applied in 
the problems of education. 

I. APPLIED SOCIOLOGY AND SociaL Groups.—It is clear that 
leaders especially, but even members to some extent, will need 
to know sociological principles in order to apply them in their 
various social groups. The failure of any social group, such as 
the church, the economic or recreational groups, the school, or 
the state, undoubtedly is often due to the neglect of the group to 
abide by some sociological principle. Schools have failed to 
function because they did not harmonize with the principles of 
the community. In so far as any social group functions, it is 
because certain principles are being lived up to, though the mem- 
bers of the group may never be conscious of the principles. 
Whenever there is an attempt to control or to modify the social 
group, however, those individuals or parts of the group thus un- 
dertaking the modification should understand the principles in- 
volved. No doubt they do either consciously work in harmony 
with the principles involved or else unconsciously harmonize with 
them if they are successful in their attempts at modification. It 


is the error of neglecting principles controlling group action that — ) 


makes many reform laws ineffective in application. 
2. APPLIED SocIoLoGy AND SocIAL PRoBLEMS.—Though the 
use of sociological principles is necessary for efficient function- 


_ ing of social groups, even more are they fundamental in the proper 
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solution of many of the social problems that may arise as a result 
of the failure of social groups to function. Those working with 
the persons who have failed to function properly in social groups 
as they are now existing, that is, who are socially inadequate for 
present social groups, such as paupers or criminals, must under- 
stand sociological principles in order that they may be able either 
to restore the socially inadequate to their groups or to take care 
of them in such a way that they will be the least burden to other 
social groups. The principles of the pure science of sociology 
are those that have been discovered to be in force in social 
groups; and it is only by effective application of these principles 
that groups or individuals can make of themselves, or of other 
groups that they can control, what they want them to be. 

IV. Sociology and Education.—The significance of the rela- 
tion of sociology to education should be especially emphasized in 
this book. Whether education is studied as an art or as a science, 
the dependence of education upon sociology both to define the 
goals education is to reach and to outline the methods by which 
those purposes may be realized, will be shown as the thesis of 
this work is developed. Likewise the part that education plays 
in the origin, development, structure, and the function of social 
groups, looking at these problems from the point of view of 
sociology, will be more completely brought out later. However, 
there are a few general conclusions regarding this relation of 
which it is necessary to get a preview before we take up more 
fully the study of those relations. = 

A. Education, a Training for Social Groupstin the first 
place we should remember education has been always more or 
less an attempt to train the individual for group activity. 
This is not to say that there may not have been certain forces 
at work to train individuals away from group activity towards 
individual activity; yet it is clearly seen that this form of educa- — 
tion could not prevail generally for any length of time without 
destroying group activity. If individual activity had superior 

value for survival over group activity, this sort of education 
would persist and those trained for group activity would be sub- 
ject to extinction or exploitation by those trained for individual 
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activity. While there are some evidences that at times, at least 
partially, such a training and course of life have been somewhat 
successful,t yet any careful study in archeology, anthropology, 
history, or sociology will lead to the inevitable conclusion that 
man has always lived and acted for the most part in social groups. 
This in itself would lead naturally to the conclusion that social 
activity had survival value over individual activity. Now while 
social activity is partly based, perhaps, upon instinct, yet be- 
cause of the vagueness of human instincts it is clear that 
those groups of people which had developed a specific train- 
ing for definite lines of social activity would be the ones to 


survive over those who lacked such training. Evidently, then, 


since group activity seems to have had survival value over in- 
dividual activity, 1t follows that whatever education was given, 
no matter by what group or how 1t was provided, must generally 
have been for social activities. 

AK B. Recent Tendency to Overemphasize Individual—Any 
careful study of the political, religious, and social philosophy 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries will clearly bring to 
light the tendency during those centuries to overemphasize the 
individual and his activity. More and more during this time, at 
least until near the close of the nineteenth century, social insti- 
tutions were being changed to allow the development of individ- 
uals. Protestantism in religion, democracy in government, the 
laissez-faire theory in economic life, and universal education, 
all testify to the rise of the individual, the change of the em- 
phasis from group activity to individual activity and responsi- 
bility. This statement is not to imply that there were no group 


activities, for that would be impossible in any civilization and 


even some of the most individualistic movements were supported 
and ushered in by group activities. Nevertheless, there was an 
overemphasis upon the individual development and responsibility 
which brought serious problems into modern civilization.2 We 


mere Conn, Social Heredity and Social Evolution, especially chaps. x 
and xi. 


* See chaps. vi and xv, and Blackmar’s Justifiable Individualism. 
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shall need to go a little more fully into the cause of this over- 
emphasis of the individual. 

1. PotiticAL PuiLosopHy INDIvIDUALISTIC.—The political 
philosophy that developed during and following the time of Rous- 
seau, taking a definite form as well as being generally accepted 
during the leadership of Spencer, tended more and more to 
(throw emphasis upon the individual and his rights.’ This philoso- 
phy resulted in various theories of governments, such as democ- 
racy, anarchy, and socialism, that spread rapidly among the 
people of Europe and America. Revolution and rapid changes 
in government took place. The statement in the American 
Declaration of Independence, “that all men are created equal,” 
and the motto of the French Revolution, “Liberté, Fgalité, 
Fraternité,” are evidences of the emphasis upon the individaul 
in the middle part of this period. Other revolutions and the 
establishment of democratic governments are later manifestations 
of this tendency to individualism. 

2. PsycHoLocy, A STUDY OF THE INDIVIDUAL. Likewise 
during this time, especially during the latter part, and undoubt- 
edly largely because of the religious and political emphasis upon 
individual responsibility, the science of psychology developed.) 
Man began to study the genus homo from the point of view of 
his psychic life and abilities. This centered attention more and 
more upon the individual and individual development, so that 
as the schools began to apply psychology to the teaching method, 
there rapidly developed, in an environment already surcharged 
with many forces throwing emphasis upon the individual and his 
characteristic abilities, an educational system that had as its 
aim individual welfare, no matter what the results might be to 
other individuals or to social groups. While this study of in- 
dividuals has had its value, it is undoubtedly one of the factors, 
as will be shown later, that has played a part in many of the 
problems of social life, such as the disorganization of the family 
and evil forms of recreation.’ 

3. INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION AND INDIVIDUALISM. —As in the 

_ political world, so also were there rapid changes taking place 


2. See chaps. vi and vii. 
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during this time in economic life. Geographic discovery, foreign 
commerce, specialization of labor, and the development of power 
machinery rapidly disintegrated the old domestic system of in- 
dustry and later broke up the guilds and other social relationships 
prevailing in industry. Consequently there developed the laissez- 
faire policy, which was based on the idea that each individual 
could look out for his own interests alone better than if he were 
controlled by the group.’ Needless to say, this theory never went 
wholly into effect, for contemporaneously new forms of industry 
were rapidly developing and caused the growth of new and even 
more complex and interdependent social relationships of those 
working in industry. Nevertheless, well on into the nineteenth 
century individualism was the theory upon which industry was 
ruled. 

4. INDIVIDUALS FREE AND EQquaL.—The general acceptance 
of individualism in state, in education, and in industry led to 
the prevalent idea of the equality of all individuals and the liberty 
of each to do all things that he wished to do. Thus, especially 
in America where there were not so many restrictions of customs, 
individuals were thought to be on an equal footing in marriage, 
in purely social standing, in promotion in business or office, and, 
in fact, in all social relationships. \. While this extreme individual- 
ism never wholly prevailed in practice even in America, yet it 
had a profound influence upon modern life in.the way of both 
good effects and bad effects. Differences in ability, in customs 
and laws, as well as an enormous number of coincidences and 
circumstances that gave advantage to some and hindered others, 
soon developed new relationships, and thus new social groups 


and social problems arose. It was because of the necessity of 


adjusting these problems and of harmonizing the ideal state, 
which was in theory to grow out of individualism, with the 
actual conditions prevalent when the theory of individualism was 


being tried out, that emphasis began to be thrown again upon 
the social group. 


ment of this idea. 


*See works of Adam Smith and James Stuart Mill for the further develop- a 
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C. Civilization Depends upon Social Groups.—In the read- 
justment of social relationships necessitated after many of the 
old controls of maintaining social relationships had broken down, 
new problems arose in connection with the new social groups that 
had developed to carry on modern civilization. The industrial 
revolution and the growth of factory production, as well as the 
wider exchange of economic goods, developed many new social 
relationships that came in turn to be controlled by customs and 
force of circumstances until, because of the permanence of the 
relationships, new social groupings were made. Thus arose the 
problem of labor and capital, poverty and wealth, and social dis- 
tinctions, rights, and privileges based on wealth rather than on 
blood. In any case, and especially when the psychologists and 
educationalists began to re-emphasize the influence of the environ- 
ment (particularly the social environment) upon individual de- 
velopment, the old theory of individualism began to give way. 
In fact, it was found that in modern civilization, if the new | 
forces of production, commerce, religion, culture, and state were | 
to survive, group welfare as well as individual welfare must | 
be considered. The recognition of this situation was the natural. 
cause of the recent attempts among American people to reform 
social life by group action in the way of new legislation, or by 
forming organizations for investigation and control of conditions 
in various social problems. 

D. Schools to Make Social Groups Function.—Since the 
schools were looked upon as the one great institution to further 
individual development, naturally they were depended upon to 
_make those individuals develop in harmony with social groups, 
as soon as it began to be recognized that modern life could not 
exist unless the individuals developed in harmony with their 
social relations. “In other words, when it was found that real 
individual development was synonymous with social development, 
then the aim of the schools began to be that of training in-~ 
dividuals for social efficiency, instead of making the individual 
efficient without reference to the social group». Any careful 
study of educational literature of the few preceding decades will 
disclose this tendency. 
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There is a special significance in this dependence upon the 
schools for promoting efficiency in the various social groups, that 
will appear as we take up the study of the relation of the schools to 
other social groups. It will be necessary here to call attention only 


to the conclusions to be arrived at later; namely, that the schools- 


are the one chief means for training individuals for group activ- 


ity, since individuals cannot efficiently function in modern groups \ 


under the control of instincts and since the various other social 
groups do not themselves provide sufficient training to cause 
their members to function well. Then it should be remembered 
that modern civilization is highly complex and activities are 
highly specialized. In this sense the schools are only one of the 


highly specialized groups the chief function of which is to train , 


for the activities of other groups. 

E. Educational Sociology Defined.—If this, then, is the field 
of education to be furnished by the schools, it is clear that those 
working in education should know just what is required in edu- 


__s=-tation to make individuals socially efficient. If social groups have 


survival value, and if the schools have as their chief function 
the training for those social groups, it is necessary that the 
teachers and those in charge of the school systems should have 
clearly in mind the principles upon which social groups func- 
tion. Not all smaller groups are equally beneficial to the larger 
groups, nor the larger groups equally efficient for their own 
development. As a result the leaders of the schools should be 
able to choose wisely the social groups and the social rela- 
tionships for which they train. If a certain kind of eco- 


nomic, recreational, or political group is found to be injurious . 


to the individuals involved or to other social groups, then 
by no means should the schools train for such groups. It is 
only on the principles of the general science of sociology that 
the relative values of social groups may be judged. Finally, if 
the schools are to train in the right way for the right groups, 


they should not attempt to give the training that is given or even 


could be given better by the other groups themselves. Again, 
the schools will need to take into consideration the training that 
is given by the various social groups that is injurious either to 


/ 
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the actions within those groups themselves or to the actions of 
other groups. 

Educational sociology, then, is the scientific study of how 
people live in social groups, especially including the study of the 
education that is obtained by the living in social groups and ~ 
the education that is needed by the members to live efficiently im 
the social groups. It is a pure science from the point of view 
of obtaining facts about the relations of education to social life 
and an applied science when it is used to improve or to modify 
the education given by the schools or other social groups. 

F. Purposes or Fields of Educational Sociology.—Though 
educational sociology is still in a formative stage as a science, 
yet there seem to be four purposes or fields that are coming to 
be recognized as belonging to this subject. There may be others, 
but these four will be the basis of this work and one or more of 
these purposes are ai the basis of the treatment of each group 
or problem treated in this book. 

1. How Propre Live IN SOCIAL Groups.—Educational 
sociology should collect from sociology the principles of how 
people live in social group8, It is not true, however, that all the 
principles needed by educational sociology have heen already 
worked out by sociology and many of those now accepted by 
sociologists are general principles. Educational sociologists need 
to know also the principles that apply specifically to each of the 
various social groups from the point of view of the particular 
relation of education to the social groups. They will need to 
know, for instance, the common principles underlying family life 
as a group whether of poor or rich families or of harmonious 
and disharmonious families not only of the native whites, 
but also of the immigrants and of the negroes. If the schools 
have as a part of their task training for family life, educators 
should be able to secure from educational sociology not only the 
general principles of family life, but also the specific principles 
that apply to the efficient and the inefficient families of all classes 
of the population. Thus the school may train for those relations 
discovered in the efficient families and prevent relations that 
make for inefficiency. Similarly, each social group for which the 
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school attempts to fit individuals should be carefully analyzed 
and studied by educational sociologists, so that whether recre- 
ational, religious, vocational, or state groups are being con- 
sidered, educators can call upon educational sociology to indicate 
the relations that make for individual efficiency in each social 
group. 

It should also be an integral part of the task of educational 
sociology to evaluate the various principles concerning social re- 
lations in each group from the point of view of the effect of 
those relations within and without the group. That certain 
social relations exist is not sufficient evidence that the schools 
should train for those relations, even though they may well 
serve to cause a given group to function. It may be that other re- 
lations will cause the group to function better or it may be that the 
relations should not exist, even perhaps that the group should not 
function at all. That the present principles of social life are the 
standards by which education should be developed is a common 
fallacy both in the field of education and in the development of 
educational sociology. It may often be found that there are cer- 
tain relations and activities in various social groups that are posi- 
tively injurious to other or larger social groups if not to the groups 
themselves. Many acts, for instance, in vocations or recreations 
may be found to be immoral or unnecessary or injurious in some 
way. In this case, no matter how those acts may be in harmony 
with the natural development of some individuals or how much 
they may give pleasure or profit to certain individuals or smaller 
groups, nevertheless the schools should not give training for 
them. On the other hand, there may be certain acts and rela- 
tions that are not at present prevalent that should consciously 
become a part of the program of the schools because of their 
assured value to the individuals directly involved, as well as 
to larger social groups. 

Until workers in the field of sociology in general and in the 


field of educational sociology in particular develop these princi- 


ples by scientific methods, no doubt educators are going to have 
to take largely for granted, that present social relations con- 
sidered acceptable by the people quite generally are beneficial and 
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should be trained for. Here then is the first field of research 
and study for those interested either in sociology or in educa- 


tional sociology, namely to discover what social activities and 


social relations actually exist or should exist to make for indi- 
vidual and group welfare. 

2. Epucation NeEpep For SoctaL LirE.—The second pur- 
pose or field of educational sociology is in connection with the 
education that is needed by the individuals who participate in 
the groups in order to make them efficient members of the groups. 
After the basic principles of social relations are determined it 
is then the task to find what education or training the individuals 
have or should have in order to make a success of their activi- 
ties. Here, again, is a weakness of some educational programs. 
They are based upon present relations and not on possible better 
relations that will make for improvement. That a large number 
of people do not at present use mathematics, for instance, is 
in itself insufficient evidence for less mathematics in the schools. 
It will be necessary to show that more mathematics will not im- 
prove social life, economic or otherwise, if less mathematics is to 
be taught in the schools. The same thing, of course, can be 
said about literature, recreations, language, vocations, or any- 
thing else that is trained for or may be trained for in the school 
groups. 

The task for the student or research worker in educational 
sociology, then, is to discover just what education or training 
will make efficient members of family, recreational, rural, urban, 
fellowship, religious, informational, and other groups. In order 
to be an efficient citizen of the state, for instance, how much and 
just what facts should an individual know about law, govern- 
ment, officers, duties, principles of economics, the relation of the 
state to economic activities, and so on? In a similar way each 
group should be studied and the education and training common 
to two or more of the groups recognized. A very large and 
important field remains to be worked by the scientists of social 
life in order that educators may make use of their conclusions 


to formulate the educational programs of the schools. 
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3. Groups THat GivE EDUCATION FOR SOCIAL Lire.—A fter 
the amount and the nature of the education or training neces- -~ 
sary for efficient functioning of group life are discovered, the 
third task of educational sociology is to discover what part of 
the education and training each of the groups gives for its own 
functioning as well as to influence other groups. Some groups 
give more of this general education than do others; some give 
more specific education for their own control; and some give 
education primarily for the purpose of influencing other groups. 
The training, for instance, people managing and working in a 
factory obtain from the factory group is mostly in connection 
with the technical working of the factory. On the other hand, 
members of a religious group are educated by this group not 
only to carry on the activities of the religious group, but also 
to influence the activities of its members in their activities in 
other groups. The education furnished by the Anti-Saloon 
League, however, is almost wholly to train the members of that 
group to exert influence in other groups, chiefly the state. 

While it is easy to estimate in a general way the amount and 
nature of the education furnished by the various social groups, 
it is not easy to discover and describe the specific facts learned 
in various groups. Published rules and regulations of the com- 
pany, of the owners, and of the employees of the factory group 
can be discovered, though it may not be true that all the mem- 
bers of the factory group know all of the rules. Some idea of 
the teaching of the religious group may be determined by a study 
of the literature or the teaching of the leaders. Something as to 
the nature of the education furnished by the Anti-Saloon League 
may be discovered by a study of the American Issue or the 
speeches of its lecturers. It is much less easy, however, to get 
many facts regarding the education furnished by family, com- 
munity, recreational, and fellowship groups. In addition it 
should be remembered that almost all education is obtained by 
social contacts and the education that comes from social con- 
tacts purely incidental to all the groups can hardly be discov- 
ered at all. What, for instance, does a boy learn about animals, 
plants, sex, vocations, people, machinery, physics, medicine, and 
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thousands of other things while he is acting in his recreational 
groups? Or what does a man learn about other people, the 
stars, the action of animals, women, music, religion, and a 
thousand and one other things as he carries on conversation 
with the various members of his lodge or fraternal order? 
Even more important in education is the family, and yet it per- 
haps is even more difficult to discover the specific education 
rendered by the family. 

Yet if the school is to supplement education given by other 
social groups so that the members of other groups may function 
well in these groups, it is necessary for educators to be able 
to draw upon educational sociology for guidance in these matters. 
It is needless to say that this field of educational sociology is 
almost untouched. Only general vague conclusions can be given. 
It is said, for instance, that a great amount of information, 
good or bad, in regard to sex, is obtained in the recreational 
groups; but there are few studies to show just how extensive 
and how exact is the nature of the information thus learned. 
What education does life on a farm or in a city give to a boy 
or girl to aid him to become a business man, a factory hand, or 
a farmer or farmer’s wife? The task for the educational sociol- 
ogist is almost limitless, yet educators will need to apply these 
conclusions before they can make curricula and develop methods 
of teaching that are a really scientific means of supplementing 
the education furnished by social groups. 

After it is found what education is needed to make individuals 
function well in various social groups in order to prevent poverty, 
crime, dependency, injustice, and immorality that ordinarily result —— 
from the maladjustments of social life, it will then be possible to 
determine what education is expected of the schools as one among 
other social groups. The problem here, for example, for the 
educational sociologist is to discover what education the family 
is not giving to make family and children function in their 
recreational groups without committing immoral acts, and then to 
determine whether school, family, or some other social group can 
best give the necessary additional education. In this study, 
naturally, the school will need to be considered as a social group 
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and studied in a fashion similar to other groups. Likewise the 
education furnished by each social group will need to be com- 
pared with the education that seems advisable and a study made 
in each case to determine what groups can better give the sup- 
plementary education. It is only by taking each group separately 
and specifically that valid conclusions can be reached. It will, 
no doubt, be found that some conclusions are common to two or 
more groups and that the nature of the supplementary education 
to be furnished by the schools will in many cases be the same, yet 
it is only by undertaking this Herculean task that educational 
sociology can serve to aid education to reach its goal of making 
every normal individual efficient in his social relations. 
It should be noted, however, in this connection, that much of 
the education given by one group will either be a handicap to 
“the functioning of this group or, which is more probable, 
an injury to other groups. In this case, the task of the schools, 
_is to overcome the injurious education or training by substitut- 
‘ing other education. In fact, it will be found that progress is 
made individually and socially largely by substituting for certain 
habits and customs already learned, new habits and customs 
~ consciously acquired. 
4. PRINCIPLES OF THE SCHOOL AS A SOCIAL GrouP.—Finally, 
educational sociology may include a summary of the principles 
of how people live in social groups in order that educators may 
recognize the principles involved in the school as a social group) 
Not only is it advisable for the school to use as largely as possi- 
ble the principles of other social groups for the efficient function- 
ing of the school group itself, but in school.the children are 
learning the principles of social behavior that are used in other 
groups as well. The necessity of using in the school the same 
-principles of social life that are used in other groups may well 
be illustrated by the use of methods of discipline in the school. 
If the families of the community all use corporal punishment, the 
schools will find themselves almost compelled to do likewise. If 
the community expects children to assume responsibility for their 
own conduct upon the completion of the school courses, children 
> will need to be trained in assuming responsibility for their con- 
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duct in the school group itself. If children learn to cooperate 
in the school group the attitude of cooperation will extend to 
some extent to the social relations out of the school as well. 

While the principles of social behavior can be found in the 
general field of sociology, it may be well to consider it the task 
of educational sociology to select and to summarize those that 
apply specifically to the school as a social group. 

G. Treatment of These Purposes in This Book.—As the vari- 
ous social groups and problems of social life are treated in this 
book, these four purposes of educational sociology will be kept in 
mind. Particularly the second and the third are the important 
phases of this study. Principles of social life have been well 
worked out in the general works of sociology and thence they are 
drawn when needed for this work. But the method, the amount, 
and the nature of the education furnished by various social 
groups is the special field of educational sociology. While this 
field is largely undeveloped it is to be hoped that this work will 
at least open up the field, as it gives some of the principles, more 
or less of a general nature, that have already been discovered. 
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CHAPTER II 


RELATIONSHIP OF THE INDIVIDUAL 
AND THE SOCIAL GROUP 


I. Sociology Uses Facts About Individuals.—Attention has been 
called to the fact that sociology is dependent upon biology and 
psychology for many facts and conclusions concerning the indi- 
vidual. While a little later on in this chapter the relation of the 
individual to the social group will be discussed, it is necessary at 
this point to consider the meaning of the term individual, espe- 
cially as it concerns sociology. The individual psychic activities 
that have social relationships (which have just been called the 
units of study for sociology)* are known and recognized because 
of their connection with some individual and not apart from him; 
in fact, the phenomena are the manifestations of that individual. 
It will, therefore, be advisable briefly to review some of the 
fundamental conclusions in regard to the individual used in 
solving problems of sociology that sociologists accept from 
biology and from psychology. 

A. Sociology Dependent upon Biology.—As the psychic is 
not known apart from the physical organism and seems to be 
entirely dependent upon the physical organism and its capacities 
for expression, it is necessary first of all to review briefly the 
chief contributions of biology in regard to the individual. 

1. For PoysicaL CHARACTERISTICS.—Many facts in regard to 
the physical characteristics of man are needed in order to under- 
stand the individual and his psychic activities. The size and 
structure of man’s physical body and its different organs and their 
general functions in the development of life are fundamental con- 
siderations in studying the individual. The understanding of the 
various functions and capacities of the body is dependent upon a 

1 Chap. i, pp. 5 and 6. 
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knowledge of the origin, growth, structure, and function of the 
human organism. It is necessary to know the animal nature of 
man, his slow development (chiefly the long period of infancy or 
immaturity, the comparatively long life, and the changes at the 
various ages of life), the origin, growth, structure, and function 
of the nervous system, and many other things in order to be able 
to understand the conditions resulting in the psychic phenomena 
under consideration. It will be unnecessary to go into these 
details at this point; they are commonly recognized in any case. 

2. For PrincipLes oF HEREDITY.—But the principles of hered- 
ity are not generally known or accepted. Sociologists, however, 
need to be familiar with the laws of heredity in the physical 
organism of man. Many social problems are undoubtedly due in 
considerable part to the physical heredity of man. If certain de- 
fects or special capacities are present in any group of people, it is 
necessary to know the laws by which these characteristics are 
' handed down to following generations, at least if there is to be an 
attempt to develop social customs and laws to control the inherit- 
ance of such defects or capacities. While it is in the realm of the 
pure science of genetics to discover and to study the laws of hered- 
ity, and while there is much to be desired in the way of additional 
scientific knowledge in regard to heredity of man, yet it will be 
advisable to record here the conclusions that are now fairly well 
established and that should be kept in mind in solving social 
problems. 

a. Acquired Characters Not Inherited.—Perhaps the most 
fundamental principle of genetics that should be kept in mind 
by the student in sociology, and the one perhaps most often 
neglected, is that all characters acquired by each living body after 
the fusion of the two germ cells from which the body sprang are 
not biologically inherited. They may be socially inherited and 
acquired by each new generation, but they will not appear if they 
are not in the social environment in which the offspring develops. 
It should be remembered also that each individual will tend to 
acquire the characters that are in the social environment, even 


s See Conklin, Castle, Morgan, Walter, and others in their various books on 
heredity and eugenics. 
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though his ancestors did not have the character through either 
heredity or environment. While this principle may need to be 
modified slightly in connection with some influences on the human 
organism, as the toxins of certain diseases and the poisons of 
drugs which seem to be able to destroy or to modify slightly the 
germ plasm without killing it and hence give rise to a defective 
child, yet nothing is more definitely proved in natural science than 
that, generally speaking, offspring do not inherit biologically the 
traits that their parents have acquired after the union of the germ 
cells out of which the parents have developed. 

b. Inheritable Characters and Mendel’s Laws.A—It should not 
be considered from the foregoing that there are no inherited 
traits. All the capacities of the various parts of the body, as 
well as the parts themselves, including the nervous system, 
are inheritable traits. Just as the matter of the color of the 
hair or the eye is determined by the physical process of heredity, 
so are the parts and capacities of the nervous system, though with 
perhaps this difference, that in certain ways the nervous system is 
more modifiable as it comes into contact with the physical and 
social environment. Now since man has numberless traits that 
are biologically inherited, many valuable, many injurious, and 
many indifferent as to effects, it will be necessary to review briefly 
the laws of inheritance, if they are to be applied in the further 
development of this study, especially in regard to various social 
problems. These laws are commonly called Mendel’s laws, after 
the discoverer of most of them. While it has not been proved 
specifically that all human traits are inherited in accordance with 
these laws, yet many traits are generally subject to Mendel’s laws. 

(1) Characters Inherited in Units—The first of these prin- 
ciples has to do with the determination of the characters that are 
inherited. To be~acctirate in genetics, no trait of the body is 
considered an inheritable character until it can be traced down to 
certain unit factors or unit characters in the germ plasm. By 
this is meant that when the character is inherited it is inherited as 


1Tt will be impossible within the limits of this book to explain in detail these 
laws and to give the evidence upon which they are based. The student who is 
not familiar with the literature on the subject should consult the references 
on the subject of heredity and eugenics given at the close of this chapter. 
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a whole, not a part of it inherited and the remainder lacking. 
If what appears as a character is inherited in part, usually it can 
be discovered that what was supposed to be a character is in fact 
composed of two or more characters that can be separated and 
inherited apart from each other, each a unit complete in itself. 

(2) Characters in Contrasting Pairs.—The second principle is 
that each character has its opposite, or, perhaps it would be better 
to say, has a condition that will be present when it itself is lacking. 
Thus a person has brown eyes or else he does not have brown 
eyes. If the pigment for the brown is not deposited in the eyes, 
the eyes appear blue ; hence it is said that the contrasting character 
for brown eyes is blue eyes. It should be noted, however, that 
this inheritance in pairs is due to the fact that every inherited 
character is represented in each individual by a determiner or 
factor from each of the two parental germ cells, the union of 
which was the origin of the individual. If both of the factors are 
for one character, that character, of course, must appear in the 
body; say, if for brown eyes, the person will have brown eyes, 
but if for blue eyes, the person will have blue eyes. Now it is 
obviously possible that frequently one of the factors will be for 
one of the contrasting pairs and the other for the other one. In 
this case it is found that regularly one of them is represented in 
the body while the other is not, though the factor clearly remains 
in the germ cells of the body since it appears again in succeeding 
generations. The trait that always appears, when factors for both 
are present in each parental germ cell, is called a dominant char- 
acter and the other one that does not appear in the body is called 
a recessive character. Now when the offsprings develop from 
two parents of this mixed type, they will, on the average, show the 
dominant and recessive characters in the ratio of three to one 
respectively. But of the three-quarters that show the dominant 
character, two-thirds will be of the mixed type like the parents 
(though it will be impossible to distinguish them by bodily char- 
acters from the one-fourth that have both factors for the dom- 
inant character). As a result of this, it can be seen that it is 
difficult to eliminate a recessive character from a race by merely 
eliminating, through some selective process, those who show this 
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character. On the other hand, it is easily possible to eliminate 
a dominant character from a race by the elimination of all of 
those who show the dominant character in the body, since the 
appearance of the recessive character in the body is proof that 
the factors for the dominant character are not in the germ cells 
of that body. The reader should understand this principle clearly, 
because it is fundamental to any discussion of the problem of the 
mentally defective; for in these cases of defectiveness of the 
human race, the defects are apparently recessive characters. It 
can be seen that it is for this reason that these defectives still 
appear in the race in spite of the fact that there has been a strong 
selection against them during the development of the human race. 
It should be noted that few mental defects are dominant in 
inheritance, since they would soon be eliminated by any efficient 
selective process that selected against the persons having the 
defects. 

(3) Characters Segregate and Recombine.—While it will be 
impossible to go into detail here in explaining the third Mendelian 
principle of heredity, namely, that characters segregate and 
recombine in each succeeding generation, yet this is a very im- 
portant principle when viewed from the standpoint of evolution. 
In a sense, this is the reason why recessive characters separate 
from the dominant and recombine in the ratio of 1-2-1 referred 
to in the preceding paragraph. But when thousands or perhaps 
millions of pairs of characters are taken into consideration, it is 
clear that the process becomes exceedingly complex. This segre- 
gation and recombination in each generation is the reason why, 
for instance, no two individuals are alike, or would be alike even 
with the same environmental influences, with the possible excep- 
tion of identical twins. Obviously this principle of segregation 
and recombination of characters, even of contrasting units, is in 
reality due only to bisexual reproduction, which causes each char- 
acter of the body to be represented by two factors, one from 
each parent. In any case, it should be noted that the principle 
makes for limitless combinations, even new ones constantly being 
made, on the basis of which, as will be shown a little later, evolu- 
tion is possible. 
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c. Mutant Characters Are Inherited.—While biologists have 
agreed that, generally speaking, traits acquired after the union 
of the two germ cells are not inherited, and that according to 
the principles of Mendelism there are many new opportunities 
for new combinations which may appear to be new characters, 
yet there still seem to be some other changes called mutations that 
appear in the germ cell, are manifest in the body, and are inherited 
according to Mendel’s laws. As to the cause of these mutations 
no one definitely knows. As was mentioned above, poisons some- 
times seem to cause a deterioration in the germ cells. On the 
other hand, some following the same line of evidence have sug- 
gested that an extra-nourishing food or stimulating chemical con- 
dition may cause a development of new factors in the germ cells 
that cause the mutant characters to appear. It is even possible that 
such chemical conditions may develop through the special use of 
some part of the body and hence in a way be practically 
synonymous with the inheritance of acquired characters. How- 
ever that may be (and there is but little proof for it), there has 
been no way discovered to control and to cause mutations; so that 
it will be well still to accept generally the fact of non-inheritance 
of acquired characters. This does not mean, however, that muta- 
tions are not important. Many have thought that mutations and 
new combinations of these mutations with each other and with 
characters already fixed in the race furnish the explanation of the 
whole evolutionary process of life from the lowest to the highest 
forms. This explanation, however, is probably too simple and 
fails to give a satisfactory explanation because of the failure to 
discover the causes of the mutations themselves. 

3. For EvoLtutTion oF THE INDIvIDUAL.—As man has de- 
veloped through various stages from the lower to the higher, there 
have been many selective processes at work making for the sur- 
vival of those with such combinations and mutations that would 
adapt them to their physical and social environment and tend to 
the destruction of those whose combinations or mutations would 
ill adapt them. Of course many new combinations and mutations 
may have developed that have had neither a survival nor an 
injurious value, being merely harmless and valueless, and hence 
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have persisted in the race. Some combinations that were slightly 
injurious may have been so closely connected with others that 
were beneficial that they have remained in the race. ‘! Neverthe- 
less, biology teaches that by the laws of inheritance and in the 
struggle with the physical and the social environment man has 
developed from a lower stage to the present and is probably still 
going through a slow process of biological development. ') 

B. Sociology Dependent upon Psychology.—Since all the es- 
sential social phenomena are psychic and since even the unit of 
study is the psychic activity of individuals that have social re- 
_lationships, it is evident that sociology must depend upon psy- 
chology for the facts and the conclusions in regard to the psychic 
activities of individuals. \! This knowledge of individual behavior, 
of how individuals act, of individual psychic life, which is the 
special field of psychology, is fundamental to the scientific de- 
velopment of sociology.}) As has already been mentioned, sociology 
is of a recent development and is handicapped because of the 
lateness and the incompleteness of the development of psychology. 
Nevertheless, there are some general conclusions fairly well es- 
tablished and generally accepted in psychology that sociologists 
must use in building their own science. It will be advisable to 
review some of these at this point. 

1. THE InpivipuAt Is SENsiTIVE.—One of the most important 
conclusions of psychology that sociologists need to keep in mind 
is that the brain of the individual is not a mere waxen tablet 
upon which the stimuli of the environment leave their im- 
pressions and that through the mere nature of these stimuli and 
their responses an organization is made so that the mind func- 
tions as it does. Rather the psychic nature of the individual is 
sensitive, self-active, a searching entity, choosing and selecting 
from the very beginning among the stimuli that are presented 
to it on the basis of instinctive reactions or of some other inherent 
characteristic or capacity of its make-up, modified by previous 
experience. Now since social psychic activities are only another 
phase of the individual psychic activities, or, if looked at from the 
point of view of the whole group, since they are the result of 
all the individual psychic activities of the group, it is evident 
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that sociologists should take into account the conclusions in re- 
gard to the self-activity of the individual psychic units. 

2. Tue InpivipuaL INHERITS INstINcTs.—It was suggested 
in the preceding paragraph that the responses of the sensitive 
individual to the stimuli of the environment were influenced by 
instincts as well as by other ores (By instinct the psychologist 
means the prearranged connections ‘ef the nervous system, in- 
herited biologically, that determine just what line of action or 
response the sensitive individual will take when the appropriate 
stimuli are presented. One of the big problems of psychology 
is to collect, analyze and classify observations and develop con- 
clusions about the significance and functions of instincts. Only 
a beginning has been made and much remains yet to be done, 
as can be told from the fact that psychologists do not agree 
as to the number or significance of instincts in human beings. 

owever, they have nearly all come to agree that instincts are’ 
exceedingly important in determining the general nature of the 
responses made to the stimuli in many cases) Some instincts are 
more readily traced down to underlying structure, closely fixed 
and unmodifiable as to the response made to the stimuli, such, 
for example, as the instinct to take food; while the instinctive 
bases underlying parental care and love are much more vague 
and plastic and will be modified considerably by training or con- 
sciousness. Since instincts are the psychological aspect of biologi- 
cal structure in connection with the nervous system, they are 
inherited from generation to generation and are subject to all 
the laws of inheritance so far as can be told. Then just as the 
psychologist should take into consideration in the study of the in- 
dividual psychic life the various instincts, so the sociologists will 
need to know and to use the conclusions of the psychologists in 
regard to the influence of instincts when they are studying the 
psychic activities of individuals that have social relationships. 

3. Actions DEvELop into Hasits.—The third conclusion ob- 
tained from psychology in regard to the individual that is funda- 

one to sociology is in regard to the significance of habits. 
n contrast to the instinctive and therefore inherited tendencies to 
action just discussed in the preceding paragraph are the habits 
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or acquired tendencies to respond to the stimuli of the environ- 
ment in definite ways.( According to psychology a habit may 
be considered a reaction to certain stimuli repeated so often that 
the consciousness accompanying the reaction has finally wholly, 
or almost wholly, disappeared though the reaction always takes 
place when the stimuli are presented and the response is not in- 
hibited by other forces\ Many habits are built upon instincts, 
especially the vague arid ffdefinitely formed instincts.) \In these 
cases, consciousness accompanies the reactions at first, though 
later it disappears and remains out of sight as long as the re- 
action functions in the life of the individual. This does not mean, 
however, that all habits are formed on instincts) Many have 
little, if any, direct connection with original instinctive reactions. 
All habits are important in individual psychic life and hence are 
as important as are instincts in the activities of social groups, 
perhaps even more important.\ ‘Customs and traditions are social 
habits when studied from thé point of view of activities. They 
are handed from one generation to another by each new group 
or generation acquiring the customs.. Thus they come to be 
more or less permanently fixed, as do individual habits. The 
whole process of civilization is the process of making, adapting, 
breaking, and remaking social habits; and just as the individual’s 
life must be controlled largely by habit in order to allow conscious- 
ness to function where no habit has been formed, so must the ac- 
tivities of social groups be governed mostly by habits in order to 
allow the intelligence of members of the group to control those ac- 
tivities that need adjustment and direction because they are not yet 
satisfactorily controlled by customs. In the attempt to study the 
life of human beings in groups, the tendency for individual 
psychic activity to be governed by habit should be considered. 

4. THE THREE PuHases oF Psycuic Activiry.—We have 
been using the term psychic activity freely. As it has reference 
particularly to the individual, it will be necessary now to develop 
further the nature of individual psychic activity by giving briefly 
the important conclusions in psychology concerning it. In the 
third paragraph preceding this there was discussed what was 
called the sensitivity or tendency of the individual to respond to 
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the stimuli of the environment, but nothing was said about the 
nature of the response. In the two paragraphs immediately 
preceding this one, there was discussed the influence of instincts 
and habits upon determining the response or responses; hence 
it now remains to be shown just the nature of the responses. 
If all aspects of the stimulus-response phenomenon are considered 
together, they include what here we have denominated psychic 
activity; and it is now our task to outline what psychology tells 
us of the threefold phase of psychic activities of individuals; 
namely, impulse, feeling, and cognition.* 

a. Psychic Activity and Impulse-—The first of these three 
phases to be taken up is impulse. This term refers particularly 
to the fact that when a stimulus is presented to the sensitive na- 
ture of the individual, the individual acts in response to it. The 
physical basis of this action or impulse may be the connection of 
the neurones of the nervous system and the influence they may 
have over the cells of the muscles or glands of the body. In 
other words, the impulse means the psychic response that ac- 
companies, or is another aspect of, these physical changes. It 
should be noted that impulse takes place when the organism re- 
sponds to the stimuli, whether there is any outward sign of 
action or not. The movements of the parts of the body may be 
quite unimportant; the impulse is the response of the nervous 
system to the stimulus that has been presented to it. It means 
that the sensitive nature has manifested itself, but it does not in- 
clude any of the characteristics of that manifestation. It means 
that a response has really taken place; but the impulse denotes no 
other phase than the mere response of the nervous system itself. 

It will be necessary at this point to refer to the term “will” 
or volition as used in connection with the power to choose be- 
tween stimuli. Whatever the psychologists may decide later as 
to the power of choice, or the will to decide, all that needs to 
be noted here is that for some reason, either due to the presence 
of stimuli from various sources at the same time or practically 


1 While psychologists are not agreed on the relation of impulse, feeling, and 
intellect, or cognition, yet the author desires to give here what seems to him 
to be the more general agreement among them. 
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at the same time with varying degrees of intensity, or due to 
instincts or habits, the individual seems to have the power of 
choosing among lines of action. Whether will, as the power of 
choice, means anything more than this we cannot say in this 
stage of the development of psychology. Science has not been 
able to determine definitely that it does mean anything more; and 
so for our purposes we shall give it this significance only. 

b. Psychic Activity and Feeling—The second phase of psychic 
activity is feeling. This is the subjective or affective side to the 
response made to the stimuli. In general, feelings are of two 
sorts. One of them is the feeling of pleasure that seems generally 
to accompany activities that are beneficial to the individual or 
race. The other sort is the unpleasant feeling that accompanies 
generally the activities that are injurious to the individual or race. 
It is an error, however, to think that an action can always be de- 
termined to be beneficial or injurious because it is pleasurable or 
painful to the individual. If the action is a result of the struggle 
for existence and is deeply rooted in the instincts or customs of 
the race, it can be expected that the feelings of pleasure or pain 
accompany them in accordance with the beneficent or injurious 
value of the action to the individual or the race. The feelings 
seem to be deeply rooted in instincts or developed with habits, 
and hence many activities may be controlled by other things 
than feelings. The exact relation of feelings to actions or to 
the impulse as defined in the preceeding paragraph is difficult 
to determine. That they are not the original cause of impulse 
or action is evident. They seem to be the evaluation of the re- 
sponse from the point of view of the actor. They may have a 
physical basis in some change of the glands, or, perhaps, even 
the other organs of the body. The stimuli that come from these 
changes or the stimuli that come from the memory of feelings in 
connection with former reactions, seem to control or to guide 
action. Thus by furnishing additional stimuli the feelings may 
serve to check, intensify, or modify action. In any case, feelings 
can evidently not be the cause of action any more than can the 
stimuli from any other source. 

This relation of feeling to action is of great importance and 
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should not be neglected by anyone working in education or 
sociology. It is evident from this discussion that feelings, as 
well as desires and emotions, which are complexes of feelings, 
cannot be causes of action. Other stimuli must be furnished first 
in order that the action will be directed in a certain way accom- 
panied by the respective feelings before the feelings exist. Per- 
haps only after habits are formed do the feelings, desires, or in- 
terests develop which will begin to check, intensify, or modify 
action. 

While psychologists have come to be pretty well agreed upon 
this relation of feelings to action, the principle has not been ac- 
cepted generally by sociologists and the public. In fact, the pure 
science of sociology, largely as a result, no doubt, of the begin- 
ning made by Lester F. Ward, has been built on the basis that 
the chief cause of action is feeling. Thus sociologists have 
classified social groups and social forces on the basis of inter- 
ests, and the practical sociologists have constantly appealed to 
the interests to obtain right actions. It is evident, however, that 
they can be appealed to only after the feelings or interests are 
developed through experiences themselves. 

The acceptance of the principle that feeling is an accompani- 
ment of actual responses to stimuli and can only indirectly in- 
fluence action through furnishing additional stimuli after the 
feeling is developed by experiences, is fundamental to the under- 
standing of the rest of this book. It explains why emphasis will 
be placed upon other sources of stimuli to action and why activi- 
ties will be stressed in explaining social life instead of feelings 
and desires. 

c. Psychic Activity and Intellect—What has been said con- 
cerning feelings in regard to their relation to psychic activities 
can also be said of the relation of the intellect or the cognitive 
phase of response to stimuli. The consciousness or awareness in 
connection with the response of the individual to the stimuli of 
the environment and from the memory of previous experiences 
furnishes stimuli to check, to intensify, or to modify a line of 
action. It was suggested in the discussion on the power of 
choices that there seemed to be present stimuli from various 
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sources. It seems that this, perhaps, is the chief function of 
intelligence. Apparently it is possible for past experiences so to 
affect parts of the brain that when a new action is in conscious- 
ness, the cognitive phase of the response, stimuli from other parts 
of the brain, or whatever the mechanism may be, tends to arouse 
or direct action and hence the response to those stimuli comes into 
consciousness also. It is through the presence of stimuli from 
these various sources that the intellectual phases of the various 
responses, whether simultaneously or immediately successively, 
furnish additional stimuli that ultimately guide action. 

The recognition of this relation of the intellect, the cognitive 
phase of action, to action itself is even more important in the 
further development of this book than is the relation of feeling 
to action. ( It will be noted as the work is developed that social 
groups in order to exist must provide for stimuli and responses 
that will, through the intellectual phase of responses, serve to 
guide action in groups. ) Many of these experiences are at other 
times and at other places than those at which they are to guide 
action; nevertheless, through memory or the associational centers 
of the brain, they serve to guide action whenever needed. It is 
evident that this is the chief way in which schools function. 

5. THE FUNCTION OF CoNnsciouSNESS.—While we have just 
been discussing the relation of the intellect to action it will be 
well to review briefly what is disclosed in psychology in regard to 
the function of consciousness from the point of view of the in- 
dividual. While biology and psychology have disclosed that the 
capacity for developing knowledge, or what might be called 
native intelligence, is inherited in the form of complex neural 
structure, they also disclose that native intelligence functions 
only through experience. (Thus the mind or consciousness, in 
so far as it is able to develop at all, develops after birth and not 
through heredity as do the instincts. Thus it is adjustable to the 
environment; it must develop and can develop only as the en- 
vironment, physical and social, furnish stimuli the responses to 
which develop the intellectual powers. As a result of this rela- 
tion to the environment the function of the mind or conscious- 
ness is to adjust action to the environment. Whenever the re- 
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sponses to the stimuli of the environment, including the stimuli 
that come from all parts of the body, are not governed satisfac- 
torily by instincts or habits, the mind comes to function to furnish 
additional stimuli to guide action in the manner that has just 
been given. After the action has been guided by intelligence 
a few times, then the habits develop to relieve consciousness of 
the task along that line. However, when the action is not satis- 
factorily guided by habit at a later time, then consciousness func- 
tions again. Of course the mind functions only in case there 
have been preceding experiences to make it possible for the mind 
to present stimuli that will guide the action at this immediate 
time. In conclusion then, the function of the mind or con- 
sciousness is to adjust action, to select among stimuli, so that a 
beneficial or supposedly beneficial response will be made in all 
those cases where the response is not satisfactorily determined 
by instincts or habits. 

C. What Is the Human Individual?—For our purposes, to 
sum up what is obtained from biology and psychology concern- 
ing the individual, the following definition of the individual is 
given. The human individual is a physical being developed through 
along process of evolution so that he shows various characteris- 
tics which are handed down through the laws of heredity from 
one generation to another, which laws provide for new combina- 
tions and mutations. This physical being is the matter about 
which the individual psychic reality develops. The psychic reality 
is sensitive and manifests itself when the stimuli of the environ- 
ment give it opportunity to do so, in action, feeling, and intellect, 
im accordance with its instincts and habits. 

II. The Social Group, a Number of Individuals with Psychic 
Relationships——We have used and shall continue to use the 
term social group, and therefore it will be necessary here to de- 
fine carefully what concept the term should convey. The most 
natural thought is that a social group is a number of indi- 
viduals that have a common interest or activity. (It is probably 
better to say a common activity than a common interest because 
of the tendency to think of feelings and interest as causes of 
actions. It should be remembered, however, that when the com- 
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mon activity of a social group is mentioned, there is no impli- 
cation given that the activities of each of the individuals are the 
same. They may be, in fact, usually are, supplementary, coopera- 
tive, or antagonistic. Again, when reference is made to the 
individuals of a social group, it should not be thought that cer- 
tain definite individuals belong wholly and alone to a certain 
definite social group. At least, each individual belongs to several 
social groups, though each individual is a part of the general 
human association, or Society, as the latter term is sometimes 
used. In this latter case, however, it should be noted that each 
individual has numerous relationships to Society; and it is the 
grouping of these relationships that determines what we shall 
call social groups. Because of the importance of this concept 
as used in this book, it will be necessary to go into more detail 
as to its precise meaning. 

A. Social Activities, Basis of Social Groups.—A number of 
individuals do not make a social group; that is, a number of 
individuals in the physical sense of a number of human living 
bodies do not make a social group as we need to use the term. 
If a thousand people were on a quarter section of land at night 
and no one of the thousand knew of the presence of any other 
one, there would be a number of individuals with certain rela- 
tions of space, time, age, etc., to one another. Yet there would 
be no social group. If one of that number contrived to make a 
fire or bright light and the rest came to that immediate spot and 
came into conscious contact with that one and with one another, 
there would be at once a social group. It is evident that the 
difference of the latter state from the former is that the psychic 
activity of the one individual resulting in the light has become 
the cause of the psychic activities of the other individuals, and 
that as they began to gather together in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of the light, the psychic activities of each became the stimuli 
for the effect of the psychic activities in the others. Posts, stones, 
and trees on that same area of land did not physically respond 
in the same way to the light, nor would animals have responded 
in the same way that man did: ‘it is therefore evident that the 
psychic activity of the individuals is the basis of the social group. 3) 
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But all the psychic activities of those individuals did not go to 
make up the social group. Before the light was produced, the 
psychic response to cold, hunger, etc., or even after the light 
appeared, the stubbing of toes against stones as approach was 
made to the light, caused psychic activities that did not furnish 
stimuli for psychic activities in others; such psychic activities 
could in no way be called a factor in the making of a social group. 
A psychic activity, then, to be of importance in a social group 
must have a relation of cause or effect to a psychic activity of 
another individual or of other individuals. It is in this sense, 
then, that it can be said that a number of individuals with a com- 
mon activity makes a social group. In fact, in this book the idea 
of the individual as an entity at times will be subordinated to 
the concept of psychic activities, even to the point of assuming 
that a social group is a number of psychic activities of individuals 
which have some relation to one another in the way of cause and 
effect. But the more common interpretation of the concept is 
allowable if it is remembered that individuals belong to numerous 
social groups at the same time. From this point of view the 
social group may be defined as a number of individuals whose 
psychic activities along a certain phase of life have a relation to 
one another in the way of cause and effect. Other relations than 
those of cause and effect are unimportant in science except in so 
far as they imply a causal relation. 

B. Social Activities with Permanent Causal Relationships.— 
But if the social group is one that can be studied in a science, 
the relationship of the individual psychic activities must be more 
or less permanent. There must be continued or repeated stimuli 
and responses. While it is true that no two groups of stimuli 
nor two responses will be exactly alike, yet there is a similarity 
or continuity to the stimuli and responses, if for no other reason 
than that they are connected with the same physical bodies. It 
is this relative permanence of social relationships that makes it 
possible for social groups to be an object of study and for the 
individual psychic activities that have a social significance to 
become the unit or element to be used in the study. These rela- 
tions might be shown by the following diagram, which also shows 
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the interdependence of the individual and the social group, and 
of social groups upon each other. In the diagram let A, B, C, 
and D represent the members of a country club and let their ac- 
tivities in the country club be represented by a, b, c, and d, re- 
spectively. Now let A be a Presbyterian, a member of a Pro- 
gressive party, and a merchant; B, a Presbyterian, a banker, and 
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a Democrat; C, a Methodist, a farmer, and a Republican; and 
D, a Baptist, a merchant, and a Republican. It is evident from 
this diagrammatic way of expressing relationships that it is not 
all of the activities of A, B, C, and D that make the country 
club, but only their activities, a, b, c, and d, respectively. Of 
course, the activities of each in his other groups of religion, oc- 
cupation, or politics will influence his activities in the country 
club; but that is a different matter from saying that the country 
1See Hayes, Introduction to the Study of Sociology, chap. xxiv. 
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club is ccmposed of A, B, C, and D. If the country club remains 
a social group, the activities, a, b, c, and d, must have some rela- 
tion to each other in the way of cause and effect, producing the 
group action of golf, dancing, etc. It is in this sense, then, that 
we say a social group is composed of a number of psychic activi- 
ties of individuals that have a causal relation to one another. 

III. Interdependence of Individuals and Social Groups.— 
There have been many discussions as to the relative importance 
of the individual and the social group and many arguments to 
show that they are in conflict. Most of these discussions are 
irrelevant, because the subject being discussed is that certain 
phases of individual development are in conflict with the social 
group. It is evident, though, from what has just been said as 
to the nature of the social group, that other phases of individual 
activity and development are in harmony with the social group, 
and that, as will be shown in the next chapter, since the social 
group gives added power to individual activity and development, 
the only real individual development that has survival value will 
be the individual development that harmonizes with the group 
development having survival value, or having at least a non- 
injurious value. (In any case, the individual and the social group 
are interdependent, each depending upon the other for its exist- 
ence. In fact, they might almost be said to be two aspects of 
the same thing. 

A. Social Groups Influence the Development of Individuals. 
—The interdependence of the individual and the social group is 
almost one of cause and effect. While other factors must enter 
in as causes both for the individual and for the social group, 
yet the influence each has upon the other is a causal one. 

The characteristics of the individual that make him a human 
individual are a result of the psychic responses of the individual 
to the stimuli of the social environment of the social groups with 
which he has come into contact. Thus the individual develops 
his language, his customs, his attitudes, his interpretation of all 
that goes on in his life. The individual is an Englishman or a 
Frenchman, a Presbyterian or a Catholic, a Republican or a 
Democrat, honest or dishonest, literate or illiterate, or any of the 
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other qualities that go to make up the individual, because his 
psychic nature, guided by his native abilities and instincts, has 
so responded to the stimuli of his environment, especially his 
social environment. In fact, practically all the qualities that 
are enumerated when one is describing an individual, with the 
exception of the physical characteristics, are what they are be- 
cause of the social environment in which the individual has lived. 
An Englishman learns the English language, not the Chinese, or 
accepts Christianity, not Confucianism, because his environment 
trains in the former in each case and not the latter. If, however, 
he was reared from babyhood in the heart of China by Chinese 
foster parents, he would speak the Chinese language and have the 
religion of the Chinese. (Native abilities of individuals are in- 
herited, but the farm they take in development depends upon the 
social environment. ) This conclusion is true of practically all that 
goes to make up the individual, especially to make him a psychic 
being. 

B. Individuals Make the Social Groups.—Yet it is clear from 
what has been said in the first part of this chapter that there 
must be individuals whose psychic activities make possible the 
social group. Neither the individual nor the social group as we 
know it can exist without the other; neither can develop without 
the other. The psychic activities of individuals that have a 
causal relationship of any degree of permanence, as we have 
seen, determine the social group; but the social group in 
turn makes the individual, or largely determines the psychic 
activities of the individual. Clearly they are interdependent 
in development. 

C. Individuals and Social Groups Not in Essential Conflict. 
—Nor can the individuals and the social groups be in any essen- 
tial conflict with one another. If the social group is composed of 
the activities of individuals, anything that would ultimately de- 
stroy the individuals would destroy the social group. Likewise, 
anything that would destroy the social group would ultimately 
destroy the individuals as we know them, since they are largely 
a result of the social group. . Any group activity at the expense 
of the individuals or individual activity at the expense of the 
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social group will ultimately, if continued, tend to destroy both 
as we know them and as they have developed, seemingly with 
survival value. The apparent conflicts between the individual 
activities in development and the group activities in development 
are assuredly conflicts only against that sort of individual or 
group activity or development and will tend to destroy them both. 
Among the activities that go to make real and permanent de- 
velopment of the individual or the social group there can be no 
essential conflict, for in these cases the activities make for the 
development of both. 

IV. Social Groups Increasing in Importance.—There are cer- 
tain advantages that come from actions of social groups that 
make them important, that give them survival value over in- 
dividuals that do not live in social groups. These advantages 
are added power to do and to accomplish things that cannot 
be done by individuals acting alone. Better protection against 
animals, enemies, and the weather can be obtained by group 
action, and the power over nature for obtaining food and cloth- 
ing is enormously increased by group action. Likewise, recrea- 
tion, and the cultural activities of art, literature, music, and re- 
ligion, are possible only as individuals engage in group activities. 
In the social world, as in the biological world, these added powers 
are due to the differentiation, specialization, and organization 
that take place, and these are possible only if men live in groups. 

A. Civilization Necessitates Many Social Groups.—As civili- 
zation develops, more and more must there be developed groups 
to give the advantages of group action just mentioned. In fact, 
one might say that the added powers due to the presence of 
highly specialized groups are what make advanced civilization. 
If the groups are numerous and highly specialized, when the 
larger group, or civilization, exists, the smaller groups must 
not only give added powers in their special fields, but they must 
cooperate also for the common good of the larger group. 
Western civilization, particularly, is dependent upon innumerable 
cooperating functional groups, whether the groups are conscious 
of their cooperation or not. 
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B. The School a Functional Cooperative Group.—Among 
these innumerable groups in Western civilization the school is 
recognized as one whose special function is to prepare individuals 
to function in other social groups. It is true, as we shall see 
when we take up the study of some of the representative social 
groups, that each group makes some provision for its own func- 
tioning; but, nevertheless, since many of the qualifications for 
functioning in social groups are common to all, or at least to many 
of the social groups, naturally more economy of effort and more 
efficient results would be obtained if a special group was developed 
to give the training for functioning in social groups. As civili- 
zation depends upon reading and other methods of getting social 
contacts * and as life in highly specialized groups depends upon 
highly trained intellectual powers, more and more the schools are 
being depended upon to give the training for social efficiency. 
It is the purpose in the further development of this book to show 
what are the requirements of social efficiency from the point 
of view of sociology and how other social groups are providing 
for some of the training, and to point out the field and goals 
in order that the.school may function as an educational institu- 
tion for social efficiency. It should be noted also that from the 
point of view of what has just been said in regard to the relation 
of social group and the individual, there is no conflict between 
real individual efficiency and social efficiency. 
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CHAPTER III 


EVOLUTION AND CLASSIFICATION OF SOCIAL 
GROUPS 


I. Social Groups a Result of an Evolutionary Process.—Social 
groups, no less than other forms of life or expression of life in 
activities, are a result of a long evolutionary process. The point 
of view that social groups are a result of a period of develop- 
ment of thousands, perhaps hundreds of thousands, of years, 
from primitive stages of man and group life to the modern man 
with his complex and highly organized group life, is very neces- 
sary when social life is studied. In fact it is as necessary to 
keep this point of view for a clear understanding of social life 
as it is in biology for understanding physical life and its develop- 
ment. As the process of evolution is largely the same, it will 
be advisable to review briefly the main features of evolution. 

A. The Development of Forms from Preceding. Forms.— 
The chief principle of the theory of evolution is that each form 
of life as it now exists has developed out of some preceding 
form. Whether that preceding form was so different in nature 
that it should be called another species is not essential to the 
general theory of evolution, though it probably was thus dif- 
ferent. While it is not necessary here to go into the problem of 
the origin of species of plant and animal life, it is well to note 
the similarity of the various species of animals and plants. It 
is evident that there has been parallel development if species 
have not developed from earlier common forms or species. In 
any case, the forces causing the change or development seem to 
lie within each form so that one form develops out of a preceding 
one, whether or not the differences between succeeding forms are 
great enough to designate different species. The internal forces 
are modified in their effects by the conditions of environment. 
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B. Organic Life, a Result of a Process of Development.— 
Whatever will finally be decided in regard to the origin of species 
and especially in regard to the origin of the physical body of 
man, it is evident that all organic life has developed from lower 
to higher stages. For many forms of plant and animal life this 
process has come under man’s control and he uses it often for 
his own benefit. For natural development there is no reason to 
believe that the process is different, though the selective agencies 
are different and though there is apparently no conscious making 
of new combinations of characters by nature as man makes them 
in breeding animal and plant life. It will be impossible here to 
do more than merely name the factors making for the evolution 
of organic life. It is important, however, to keep the funda- 
mental facts of this process of evolution in mind. They may 
be summed up by saying that organic life has developed from 
lower to higher forms by reproduction in a geometrical ratio, 
heredity, variations, mutations, struggle for existence, and co- 
operation. These factors should be considered in their relation 
to the environment in which they are at work. 

1. FActors oF EvoLuTIon, PHysIcAL AND Psycuic.—It is 
clear that the factors involved in the evolution of animal life, at 
least, are both physical and psychic, though the psychic factors 
have a physical basis. The importance of physical changes in 
evolution comes from the added power to survive of the forms 
that have the changes. This power may be merely a physical one 
of size, color, shell protection, etc.; but by far the more im- 
portant power, so far as animal life is concerned, is the power 
of psychic or nervous adjustment to the environment. The power 
of the psychic life, however, is effective only as it is accompanied 
likewise by physical characters that will make it possible for — 
the psychic factor to adjust the organism to the environment. 
Clearly, then, both the physical and the psychic characters of 
animal life have developed in an evolutionary process. 

2. SURVIVAL VALUE Not Aa CAUSE OF CHANGE.—Survival 
value is neither in organic life nor in social life a force that 
causes changes. It is only the statement of the relation of the 
traits of an organism or a social group to the environment, If 
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the relation is one that makes it more probable that the organism 
possessing the new trait will survive over those that do not have 
it, the changes are said to have survival value. The changes, it 
must be remembered, are, so far as biological evolution is con- 
cerned, due to the inner forces in the form itself. The environ- 
ment seems selective only through the relation of survival value. 
Nor is this to say that all changes in the biological organism or in 
social life must have the relation of survival value before they 
come to prevail. Many changes may have come to prevail either 
because of a connection with those characters that do have survival 
value or even without any special connection if the changes do not 
have actual destructive values. In that case the tendency would be 
for the disappearance of those individuals who have the injurious 
changes, since they would die in larger numbers than those which 
did not have the characters with the destructive value. 

3. ACQUIRED AND INHERITED CHARACTERS ARE EVOLVED.— 
As soon as the psychic phase of animal life developed in the 
process of evolution, or at least soon after, organisms had the 
power of developing acquired characters, and could be trained 
as a result of their psychic powers. The power of acquiring 
characters has a physical basis and is inherited, as are all other 
physical characters which persist or not in accordance with their 
relation to the environment. It is, however, true also that the 
traits which are acquired psychically from the environment can 
also be developed in the evolutionary process. Each new gen- 
eration acquires the traits, though by an educative process and 
not by biological inheritance. Changes come from time to time 
in the traits, and these changes survive or not in the social environ- 
ment or the character of the individuals, depending upon their 
relation of survival value. It is important to keep in mind in 
our study of the evolution of social groups that both inherited 
and acquired characters are developed through evolution but by 
the working of different causes or forces, and that both are se- 
lected by their relation of survival value to the environment. 

C. Evolution of All Forms Studied by Science.—It is hardly 
too much to say that evolution is a characteristic of all the 
forms and forces studied by all phases of science. Whether the 
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formation of the earth, the solar system, or even the material 
forces of nature are being studied, there is constantly the prob- 
lem as to the nature of the preceding forms or forces from which 
those being studied have developed. 

1. No Errecr Witnout A CausE.—The real fundamental 
principle on which all science is based is that there is no effect 
without a cause. The scientific mind can hardly comprehend the 
possibility of an effect without a cause, and if there were forms 
which exhibited such phenomena they could not be scientifically 
studied. The fact that the relation of certain causes and ef- 
fects has a permanence which can always be depended upon, is 
the foundation of all science. In a sense this is all there is to 
evolution. This principle seems to be true in the inorganic as 
well as the organic world, though the term evolution is more 
generally used in connection with the attempt to study and solve 
the problems of organic life. Nor does evolution as applied to 
animal life, including man, mean anything more than an attempt 
to discover the sequences of causes and effects in order to be 
able to understand the forms of life as they now exist, or have 
been seen to exist, or will exist in the future as far as can be 
foretold. 

2. ORIGINAL CAUSE AND ULTIMATE Errects Not ProBLems 
oF ScIENCE.—Science treats of secondary causes and effects.* 
While it is true that scientists tend to push back their search for 
the sequence of causes and effects as far as possible towards the 
origin, yet there is always the field of the Original Cause and 
its influence upon the sequence of the secondary causes and ef- 
fects that remain in the field for the philosopher and the religious 
thinker. This does not mean that science may not throw light 
upon the nature of the Original Cause or the ultimate effects, nor 
that the fields of philosophy and religion are limited to the Orig- 
inal Cause and ultimate effects; but it does mean that the field 
of science is particularly in connection with secondary causes and 
effects. It is the problem of science to discover the relations of 


1See Hayes, Introduction to Study of Sociology, chap. ii, and Am. Jour. of 
Sociology, vol. xvi, pp. 613 and 642, for a more complete discussion of the rela- 
tion of science to Original Cause and ultimate effects. 
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cause and effect in whatever field is being studied. As each ef- 
fect becomes a cause for further effects and all are present mani- 
festations of the series of causes and effects whether in the field 
of inorganic matter or of organic life, it is clear that the point of 
view of evolution must be taken; namely, that each form has de- 
veloped out of a preceding form, the cause of that change lying 
within the form, but modified by the forces from the environment. 

II. Social Groups, Results of Many Series of Causes and 
Effects.—Social life, no less than other fields, should be studied 
from the point of view of evolution. All social groups and 
social activities that can be studied should be considered as 
results of preceding causes in the form of other social groups 
and activities, modified by additional factors in the environ- 
ment. Only by such a study may social groups and social ac- 
tivities be understood and conclusions derived that are depend- 
able for the explanation or control of future social groups. It 
will be well to note briefly some of the series of causes and 
effects at work in the development of social groups and some 
characteristics of the groups as they develop, before we take up 
the study of the groups themselves. 

A. Social Groups Have a Biological Basis.—While the social 
group is really a psychic reality, is based upon the psychic inter- 
action of individuals, yet the possibility of the psychic relation- 
ships is dependent upon the biological organism of the individuals. 
The biological basis of social life is for the most part those nerve 
structures that make it possible for people to cominunicate—to 
have social psychic relationships with one another. These are 
largely abilities and instincts that compel certain responses to the 
activities of other individuals, and the various means of giving 
and receiving stimuli, as seeing, hearing, moving, and talking, 
All of these abilities are inherited so far as they are dependent 
upon physical structure of the organism, and hence their evolu- 
tion is governed by the same laws as those of any other bio- 
logical factors. 

B. Social Groups Conditioned by Struggle for Existence.— 
Social groups as well as organic life must engage in the struggle 
for existence with opposing factors in the environment. While 
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this struggle for existence is not the only reason for the develop- 
ment of social groups, yet it is a very important modifying ele- 
ment. Asa matter of fact, in so far as the functioning of intelli- 
gence in individuals adjusts the action of the group to the en- 
vironment, this adjustment becomes an acquired trait to be 
handed down generation after generation by education. Thus 
it might be said that the struggle for existence against forces in 
the environment is in reality a direct cause of group develop- 
ment. Even in this case, however, it is really the activities of the 
individuals in their responses to the environment that should be 
considered the real causes. The relation to the environment, 
however, becomes a selective agency that tends to select those 
groups that have traits of survival value and to eliminate those 
that do not have such traits. As in the biological world, so in 
the social world the struggle for existence is only one of the 
factors eliminating injurious changes; and while it serves as a 
selective agency for beneficial changes, many other changes come 
to prevail that do not have survival value so long as they do not 
have marked injurious value. 

1. SociaAL GROUPS IN CONFLICT WITH PHYSICAL ENVIRON- 
MENT.—The environment may be divided into two types, the 
physical and the social. The former environment is probably 
more important than is often thought, though hardly as impor- 
tant as a few writers in the field of geography have considered 
it.1 The chief importance of this struggle with the physical en- 
vironment so far as the group is concerned, arises from the 
necessity of group action to overcome some factor in the en- 
vironment threatening life or food supplies. Thus group action 
for protection against animals or the weather, or the increased 
ability to get food by cooperative action against drought or in 
capturing animals, are examples of the influence of the physical 
environment upon group action. Illustrations in modern life 
are the group actions in connection with mining, farming, manu- 
facturing, commerce, and like operations as they are dependent 
upon geographical conditions. It is not implied, however, that 
these skills are handed down from generation to generation 


1For example, see Semple, Influence of Geographical Environment. 
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through biological heredity; they are transmitted by social in- 
heritance instead. 

2. SOcIAL Groups IN ConFLIcT witH SociaL Environ- 
MENT.—Again, as in biological evolution, the never-ending 
struggle for existence is conflict with the same species. The 
social environment is the most relentless enemy of social groups. 
Each social group not only is a potential enemy to destroy others, 
but becomes a rival in consciously developing more power to over- 
come other groups around it. While it is impossible to elabo- 
rate illustrations of this contest, yet all history as well as literature, 
primitive and modern, is full of records of the struggle of social 
groups with one another. This contest is a very important factor 
in developing traits of group life and group efficiency which 
will be handed down from generation to generation by the sur- 
viving groups through education—that is, by each succeeding 
generation acquiring the traits of the preceding generation. 

C. Consciousness an Aid in Struggle for Existence.—In the 
conflict of the social groups with the physical and the social 
environment, consciousness or intellectual powers come in to 
adjust or select the actions that are suited to the environment 
and hence decrease enormously the wasteful process of eliminat- 
ing activities or groups by the ruthless destruction of those un- 
suited to the environment. The more the social group guides its 
action by intelligence, the more power it has to adjust its form 
and activity to meet the various conditions of its existence. 
This is not to say that intelligence always selects the right 
form or activity to make for survival value or that many ac- 
tivities or forms may not be chosen by other factors than in- 
telligence, but that in progressive and developing groups intelli- 
gence comes to be used to guide action, and, as in biological 
evolution, is a higher and more economical method of adjust- 
ment for existence than are the chance adjustments that come 
as a result of the operation of the innumerable and uncon- 
scious reactions to the selective conditions of the environment. 

D. Changes in Social Groups Aid in Evolution.—While it 
may be true that intelligence is one of the factors that cause 
changes in the social groups both as to form and as to activity, 
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yet there are many changes that are unconscious and unplanned, 
and are the results of various factors. Although it would be 
valuable to know the causes of these unplanned changes, it 
would be going too far astray here to elaborate this field of the 
pure science of sociology. Then, too, these causes are not 
fully known; most are as obscure as they are in biology; per- 
haps they may have their foundation in, if not actually the same 
as, the causes that make for mutations in biological organisms 
and for which biologists are searching. While the causes of 
these changes are not known, yet there is known and should 
be discussed here the relation of these changes to the environ- 
ment, physical and social—a relation which makes the evolution 
of social groups possible. 

I. CHANGES OF No SurvivaL VALUE May Persist.—Many 
changes in social groups seem to have little if any value to the 
social group in adjusting its action, or little if any injury in ad- 
justment. In this case they are like variations in plant and ani- 
mal life. No control is exerted over them, for the most part, 
either by intelligence or by the selective factors in the environ- 
ment. Whether they remain in the social group or disappear de- 
pends upon many obscure factors, as imitation, social prestige, 
and such like, but their remaining or disappearing affects the 
survival value of the group but little. Undoubtedly there are 
many such changes appearing in all social groups at all stages 
of their development. But it should not be concluded that all 
forms or activities of social groups that at any one stage do not 
seem to have survival value did not have survival value at some 
preceding stage. In fact, many may have had survival value at 
some preceding stage, either as they appeared at the time of first 
discovery, or as a form somewhat different out of which the 
present form developed. This principle often explains social 
customs and activities that seem meaningless or really injurious, 
so much so that they seem to belie the truth of the evolution 
of social groups. The subordination of women to their hus- 
bands is no doubt an illustration of a social relation that in one 
stage of civilization had survival value but which to-day has in- 
jurious value, yet the relation still largely prevails. 
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2. CHANGES WITH SURVIVAL VALUE TEND TO PrevaIL.—lf 
the change, whatever its source, has survival value, those groups 
in which it appears will tend to prevail over those that do not 
have it. The peoples with guns and machinery destroy primi- 
tive and undeveloped peoples; the corporation with boundless 
sources of obtaining capital and with limited liability drives out 
the partnership or individualistic form of the economic group. 
As has been said, the selection of these groups with the changes 
that have survival value may be made by the slow and wasteful 
method of eliminating in the struggle for existence all those in 
which the change has not developed. On the other hand, one 
group may have survived because of the fact that, after coming 
into contact with other groups which had the change, it con- 
sciously adopted the change, as for example, Japan adopted the 
civilization of the West, or as some churches adopt the methods 
of other churches. It should be noted that intelligence serves 
to select a form or activity when it is thought to have survival 
value, whether or not it really does have this value. If, however, 
it has injurious value contrary to what is thought, its retention 
will be only temporary. Either it will consciously be rejected 
ultimately or else the group will be destroyed by its conflict with 
other groups that do not have the characteristic. The-acceptance 
of the theory of the Divine Right of Kings in modern civiliza- 
tion is an example of this situation. 

3. CHANGES wITH INJURIOUS VALUE TEND TO DISAPPEAR. — 
What has just been said in regard to the acceptance or appearance 
of changes with survival value can be said to be true of the re- 
jection or disappearance of changes with injurious values or 
effects upon the group. The prohibition of marriage and chil- 
dren among the Shakers, for instance, destroyed those groups, 
but the rejection of the same doctrine among other religious 
groups has allowed them to survive. Naturally, if any action is 
thought to have an ultimate injurious value, it will be consciously 
rejected, even though its effect is temporarily beneficial. 

4. GREATER SURVIVAL VALUE oF Groups wiTH Many 
CuANGES.—If a group has many changes occurring in it and if 
the proper selective agencies, especially the intellectual ones, are 
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at work, that group will be more progressive and will develop 
faster than the others with less changes or in which the selective 
agencies are not at work. So true is this that many groups are 
now consciously trying to cause changes by coming into contact 
with other groups, by general enlightenment of their members, 
and by experimentation. Likewise there is an attempt to keep the 
selective agencies open by maintaining free press and free speech, 
and by competing with other groups in all parts of the world in 
what might be called an “open door” policy. It would be inter- 
esting to pursue this idea further, but the reader can do so for 
himself and apply the conclusions to many of the movements and 
attempted restrictions in Western civilization, or in his own 
educational, religious, or political groupings. 

E. Competition and Cooperation Necessary for Group Evo- 
Jution.—While all evolution of social groups does not depend upon 
the struggle of groups with each other for existence, yet this 
struggle has had much influence upon their development. The 
struggle for existence is really competition of groups for posi- 
tion, land, wealth, or the right to live. Those groups with fa- 
vorable conditions will tend to come out ahead in this competition. 
The contest is not only among groups of certain classes or size, 
but a never-ending contest among all groups, large or small, even 
the individuals of each group. This competition eliminates 
those individuals and those groups that do not have survival 
values, whether the survival values are of inheritance or of ac- 
quired adjustments. 

In this never-ending struggle or competition among individuals 
within the groups, and among groups within other groups, as 
well as of groups with groups, one of the chief means of de- 
veloping survival power is by cooperation. Individuals within 
groups can accomplish more by cooperating with others than they 
can by acting alone. Likewise groups themselves can do many 
things as a result of the cooperation of the individual members 
or smaller groups, or as they cooperate with larger groups. But 
even in cooperation, competition is not lacking. Competition 
tests the various ways and means and achievements of coopera- 
tion. Thus gradually through a long and slow evolution groups 
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have developed, and those groups make the farthest advance 
in which competition has selected the best forms of cooperation. 

Competition is a wasteful process since it means the death or 
destruction of many individuals or social groups through the 
elimination of the unfit. As a result, among the higher groups 
of man, at least, a conscious effort develops to eliminate the 
unfair and injurious forms of competition. In many cases when 
cooperation develops, the old forms of competition that coopera- 
tion has displaced tend to become outlawed or rejected by the 
group because of their recognized injurious value. The recogni- 
tion of the wastefulness of competition and the value of cooper- 
ation among railroads, or among the various denominations of 
the Christian religion, are illustrations of this tendency. As 
groups come to be progressive and consciously control their action, 
they tend to eliminate injurious competition, retain that competi- 
tion which is beneficial, and develop cooperation to replace the 
injurious competition. 

F. Various Characteristics of Social Groups.—There are 
many characteristics of social groups that have been fixed in 
groups as a result of this evolutionary process. As would 
be expected, the chief of these characteristics, at least those 
that will be studied here, are necessary for the functioning of 
the social groups. These characteristics have become as neces- 
sary and as fundamentally a part of social groups as have the 
bones, the nervous system, or the digestive system of the biologi- 
cal organisms. While the likening of the social group to the 
biological organism is misleading when carried too far because 
of the lack of similarity in relation of part to part, yet the various 
characteristics of the social group may be thought of as just as 
necessary to its existence as are the organs of the body for com- 
plex animal life. The more abstract relations of the character- 
istics of social groups may be better understood by the use of 
biological organism as illustration. 

I. ORGANIZATION NECESSARY FOR SoctaL Groups.—It was 
noted in the discussion of the definition of the social group that 
there must be a permanence or a repetition of the relations of the 
psychic activities of individuals to one another if there is to be 
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a group." Now this permanence of relationship is brought about 
by organization. Individuals, so far as any one social group is 
concerned, come to have definite and more or less permanent 
relationships, so that their psychic activities come to have perma- 
nent and repeated relationships to one another in the way of cause 
and effect. The same thing is true of the smaller parts or sub- 
groups of the larger group, not only to one another, but as well 
to the individuals composing them. Thus, in an athletic club cer- 
tain individuals have the relation to others of coaches, manager, 
or players, each furnishing stimuli to cause the actions of others 
in the general activity of the club. Likewise each member of the 
team in various events will have a definite and more or less perma- 
nent causal relation to the others and the teams to the larger 
membership group as a whole. In as complex an entity as the 
social group, as would be expected, there are numerous series 
of causes and effects; and each of the series, in turn, influences 
the others until the whole system is intricately entwined. It is 
this more or less permanent specialization of the parts of social 
groups and the relationship of the parts to one another that is 
known as organization and that is fundamental to the functioning 
of a social group. Those social groups, then, that show the most 
efficient organization have survival value, at least so far as or- 
ganization is concerned. 

2. GOVERNMENT NECESSARY FOR SOCIAL Grours.—One of the 
specialized parts of the social group, as well as of the biological 
organism, seems to have as its function the regulation of the 
other parts, so that they will function together more or less har- 
moniously. In the social group it is called the government; in 
the biological organism, the nervous system. While it is true 
that the other parts of the social group may influence one another 
by giving directly to one another the stimuli to which the psychic 
responses are made, yet the more efficient social groups, similar 
to the more efficient organisms, develop a government to control 
the various parts of the social groups so that their functions will 
assist in the functioning of the whole. While in many social 
groups the government may be unconscious and not intentionally 


1 See chap. ii, p. 48. 
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planned, yet one individual, or a few individuals, because of their 
personality or leadership or because they come into contact with 
the other members more freely than anyone else, serve, for all 
practical purposes, as the governing part of the group. Leaders 
of boys’ gangs or mob leaders are typical examples of this sort 
of government. The other extreme is the consciously provided 
government that is used by the state, the church, and the school, 
in each of which the specialized governing part is easily recog- 
nized. In any case, those groups tend to survive best which are 
governed most efficiently whether the government is consciously 
provided for or not. It should also be noted that the more com- 
plex and numerous the parts of the social group, the more is 
there need for an efficient government. 

3. Customs Arp IN FUNCTIONING OF SocIAL Groups.—lf 
all group activities from the least important activity of one in- 
dividual through the activities of the parts of the group to the 
activities of the entire group depended for their coordination upon 
the government to control them in each case, the group activity 
would be cumbersome and the government would be difficult, if 
not impossible. The group and its parts come to be controlled 
by customs, or group habits, just as the individual’s actions are 
governed mostly by habits. Likewise, as in the case of indi- 
viduals, this manner of control makes it necessary for the gov- 
erning part of the social group to give its attention only to new 
or unadjusted activities. Customs are undoubtedly based upon 
the tendency for individuals to form habits, and customs are 
handed down from generation to generation, in the form of in- 
dividual habits ; that is, each generation must acquire them anew 
from the social environment. 

Habits of individuals are often based upon instincts that have 
been modified. Customs may also be built upon instincts, but 
perhaps to a smaller extent. Customs come to be a great con- 
trolling and conserving force in the functioning of the group, 
making groups tend to maintain their solidarity and continue to 
develop. They also give character to the group, as do habits to 
the individual. Whether customs are beneficial or not is very 
important to the survival of groups, and it is important that a 
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group does not come to depend so much upon custom and so 
little upon consciousness organized into the factors of govern- 
ment and education that it cannot change its activities to meet 
new situations. China, up until recently, is a typical example 
of such a dependence upon customs that adjustments were not 
able to be made. While this example is in the field of political 
groups, any reader can cite from his own experience examples in 
other social groups. 

4. Siz—E May GIvE Groups SurRVIVAL VALUE.—As long as size 
gives groups survival value, there will be a tendency for groups to 
enlarge, since those that do enlarge from whatever cause will tend 
to survive over those that do not enlarge. What actually is taking 
place, apparently, is that groups are tending, in many cases con- 
sciously, to unite into larger groups to obtain survival value. Not 
all kinds of social groups, however, have as much survival value 
when they are large as when small. The economist, for instance, 
recognizes that for certain industries the small group is more 
efficient than the large, but that in other industries the opposite 
is true. Also it is possible that various conditions of communica- 
tion, or new inventions, or the manner of functioning, may so 
change conditions that a group may reach a stage of most efficient 
functioning in one age at a much smaller size than at a later time. 
The use of power machinery has increased the size of various 
industries for most efficient functioning, while improved means 
of communication make possible larger empires than Cesar or 
Alexander ever dreamed of, though their empires fell because 
they lacked a system of communication. 

5. Soctat Groups DEvVELop AROUND A Common ACcTIVITY.— 
While most social groups have more than one common activity, 
yet it is characteristic of social groups to develop around one 
activity that is the most prominent, at least at the time of the 
group’s origin. It is the response of several individuals to a com- 
mon source of stimuli that is the explanation of the beginning 
of group formation. Since the original responses are in gen- 
eral in the same field and at once come to be, in turn, stimuli 
to which other similar responses are made, the whole activity 
of the group is influenced continuously by the original source 
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of stimuli. In some cases, the original common activity may 
soon pass away and a new one will be taken up, as in the 
case of the Women’s Suffrage Association; but in the great 
majority of cases the group will tend to disappear with the dis- 
appearance of the original common activity, as the Ku Klux 
Klan disappeared when the conditions calling it into existence 
disappeared after the Reconstruction period. If the group de- 
velops two or more general common activities, there is a likeli- 
hood of its becoming in reality two or more social groups with 
some federation into a larger group if there is some more general 
activity common to the more special activities of the sub-groups. 
It is this last situation that often makes groups at first unrelated 
become federated later on. 

6. CoMMUNICATION NECESSARY FOR SocIAL Groups.—Sev- 
eral times before the point has been made that there must be a 
psychic activity that comes to serve as stimuli for the psychic 
activites of other individuals before there can be a social group. 
If psychic activities serve as stimuli, there must be some means 
of conveying those psychic activities. The more common means 
of influencing one individual by the psychic activity of another 
individual is through the senses of hearing, seeing, and feeling, 
usually the first two. But if individuals are to hear or to see they 
must be in close proximity or else they must have some means of 
recording and conveying the psychic activities to others at a dis- 
tance. Not only must there be a means, but there must be actual 
communication. A half dozen blind and deaf people in a room 
have no means of communication and hence do not communicate, 
nor do they compose a social group. A half dozen people who 
are not blind or deaf, but who refuse to see, to speak, or to hear 
one another, are for all practical purposes not a social group, for, 
though they have a means of communication, they do not com- 
municate. The conveyance of the stimuli from the source to the 
person who responds may be much more indirect. They may be 
conveyed by telephone, pictures, or the written or printed word. 
In all these cases, however, if there is actual response of indi- 
viduals to the psychic activities of other individuals, the conditions 
of a social group have been fulfilled because of the use made of 
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the means of communication. We shall treat shortly of the sig- 
nificance of the means of communication in the study of sociology 
from the point of view of education. 

III. Classification of Social Groups.—There have been many 
attempts to classify social groups. While some of these attempts 
have been satisfactory for one purpose, others have been used 
for other purposes. Some classifications have been made in 
which the real concept of the social group has been almost ab- 
sent and the emphasis placed upon activity or upon interest. 
Though social activities imply social groups that can act, as we 
have used the concept social group, yet such a classification gives 
little insight into the nature of the group. It will be advisable, 
however, to discuss at least three of the various bases of classi- 
fication that have been used. 

A. Function as a Basis for Classification—One of the most 
common bases for classifying social groups is function. In many 
classifications, such as those of Lester F. Ward and Professors 
Small and Ross,’ interest is given as the real basis for classifi- 
cation, although the classification applies more to social activities 
than to social groups. The same classification will, however, 
apply to social groups that do the acting. From the point of 
view of modern psychology, it would be better to frankly use 
the activity as the basis and classify groups on the basis of the 
nature of the activity or function of the group, since activity 
seems to be the fundamental individual and social characteristic, 
and since feelings, or their complexes, desires, and interests, are 
only the accompanying phases of response to stimuli. A classifi- 
cation on the basis of function is useful for listing the num- 
ber and the kind of groups; but such a classification will not 
aid materially in discovering how men act in groups and how 
education is related to making men act more efficiently in groups — 
of all kinds. This is particularly true if we cannot depend upon 
desires or interests as motive forces, as Ward and most of the 
others who have made similar classifications clearly intended 


to imply. 


1 See Ward, Pure Sociology, chap. xii; Small, General Sociology, chaps. xxxi 
and xxxii; Ross, Foundations of Sociology, chap. xii. 
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B. Force as a Basis for Classification of Social Groups.—An- 
other basis of classifying social groups is suggested by Pro- 
fessor Giddings. This basis is the amount of force that is 
present in the formation and control of the groups. The thought 
in this attempt at classification is that some groups are based 
almost wholly upon common instincts and hence that force is 
not exerted by some over others to maintain the group. In 
other cases, instincts are not strong, but individuals join in 
groups voluntarily or with but little compulsion, perhaps with 
only the suggestion of the leaders. From such voluntary groups 
there is a gradual increase until groups are found controlled 
more and more by the force of some individuals or by sma!l sub- 
groups until the extreme cases are despotically controlled by a 
few, even to the extent of having power of life or death over 
the members. Such a classification does give some idea as to 
the working of social groups, but it seems that the classification 
applies to some groups more than to others, especially to political 
groups. Nor does the classification provide a satisfactory class 
for groups that are controlled neither by instinct nor by force; 
and it is just this sort of group that is becoming more important 
in modern civilization, whether political, religious, or economic 
in function. 

C. Means of Communication as a Basis for Classification.— 
It was noted above that there were several characteristics of 
social groups which must be present if groups exist at all. One 
of these was common activity and another some means of com- 
munication. Common activity has already been criticized as an 
unsatisfactory basis from which to view how groups function 
and the relation of the functioning to education. But this criti- 
cism does not apply to the means of communication as the basis 
for classifying social groups. Especially for the purpose of 
educational sociology is the means of communication a satisfac- 
tory basis, since it is closely related to education. By the means 
of communication sociologists mean the method by which the 
stimuli from the psychic activity of one or more individuals 
are transmitted and become one of the causes of psychic activi- 


*See Giddings, Historical and Descriptive Sociology, chap. iii. 
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ties of other individuals. The means of communication is a 
fundamental condition to all group formation; it is the basis 
upon which groups develop in the first place and by which they 
can persist. Moreover, while the means of communication are 
based on physical organs that are inherited, as the eyes, ears, 
mouth, and nerves, yet the possibility of actually communicating 
is an acquired trait and hence the product of training or educa- 
tion. Again, the means of communication vary from simple sight 
of movements and hearing of sounds or words to the receiving 
of complex codes of written and highly technical language. 

D. Three Classes of Social Groups.—While it is true that it 
will be impossible to develop exclusive classes of social groups 
on this basis, since most groups have both simple and com- 
plex means of communication, yet it is possible to develop classes 
by studying the typical groups of each class and thus developing 
conclusions for each class. As the groups in any one class ap- 
proach another class, the conclusions for the latter class also 
become applicable. On this basis the groups will all be put into 
three classes, the first class consisting of those in which the com- 
munication is mostly simple and direct; the second class, of those 
in which the communication is in some cases simple and direct 
and in other cases complex and indirect; and the third class, of 
those in which the communication is mostly complex and in- 
direct. This classification is based upon Dr. Cooley’s treatment 
of the subject, although he used only two classes.* 

I. Primary Groups Have Direct Contacts.—Groups with 
the more simple means of communication, that is by the sight 
of the movement of other individuals or by the hearing of 
spoken sounds, either of which are manifestations of psychic 
activities of other individuals, are called primary groups. While 
it is true that these groups undoubtedly developed first in the 
evolution of man and are generally of primary importance, yet 
it will not be wise to attribute too much significance to the mean- 
ing of the name of this class. For the purpose of this book 
primary groups may be defined as those groups in which the 


1See Cooley, Social Organization, chaps. iii, iv, v; and Smith, Introduction to 
Educational Sociology, chap. iii. 
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psychic activities of the different individuals, for the most part, 
take place in the presence of the stimuli coming directly from 
the psychic activities of other individuals, the activities of each 
being almost simultaneous. Such means of communication in 
this book will be called direct and the group will be said to be 
characterized by direct contacts. Examples of the primary 
groups are the family, small friendship groups, recreational 
groups, and community groups. 

a. Direct Contacts Most Influential—First among the reasons 
for the importance of the primary groups is that the responses 
to stimuli from direct contacts are more definite and perhaps 
instinctive, and certainly surer to take place than the responses to 
stimuli received from indirect contacts. As would be expected 
from the study of the development of man, the response to the 
movement or spoken word of a person who is in the presence 
of the one receiving the stimuli is more natural and instinctive, 
one might almost say, more nearly approaches reflex action, 
than the responses to stimuli that come in some more indirect 
way. In addition to this greater natural or instinctive tendency 
to respond to stimuli thus presented, is the fact that the person 
who gave the stimuli is still in the presence of the one who is 
to make the response and by his very presence, if in no other way, 
will reinforce the stimuli by subsequent stimuli. But usually, if 
the response is not made properly, the stimulating individual acts 
again, thus furnishing more intensive stimuli to action. 

b. Originally the Only Social Group—lIt can easily be seen 
that these groups were the only original social groups. From 
a study of the history of man it is found that primitive man did 
not have a written language and that perhaps only at a later 
stage did he use symbols and pictures to convey thought. Con- 
sequently for a very long period, how long no one definitely 
knows, primary groups were the only groups in which men 
could function. In addition, the conditions of the struggle with 
the physical environment and other social groups would tend to - 
eliminate those individuals that could not adapt themselves to 
social group life by proper responses to the stimuli presented. 
This elimination resulting from the struggle for existence prob- 
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ably explains the instinctive tendency of the response to direct 
contacts mentioned in the preceding paragraph. 

c. Chief Social Groups for Children But the importance of 
the primary group does not lie only in the instinctive and natural 
responses to stimuli obtained directly. The child even in modern 

“civilization lives in and is still influenced largely by primary 
groups. He is able to interpret the things about him, especially 
the activities of man, only by the responses he learns to make 
to the acts and the words of those who come directly into con- 
tact with him. Hence, the first years of the child’s life, until 
he learns to use reading and the other means of indirect com- 
munication—years in which the child must learn the language 
and the interpretation and meaning of all things in his immedi- 
ate environment—are spent in the primary groups of the family 
and the playmates, with occasional direct contacts with strangers. 

2. INTERMEDIATE Groups Have Botu DiREcT AND INDIRECT 
Contacts.—As civilization increased in complexity and social 
life and means of communication developed other than by face 
to face, or direct contacts, new groups developed in which a part 
of the communication was indirect. Language was developed 
and various means were used to convey the concepts, either in 
the form of words or in the form of symbols or pictures, so 
that it became possible to use these contacts in the transmission 
of stimuli from one psychic activity to another. These groups: 
continued to increase in importance and in numbers as civiliza- 
tion developed and are exceedingly important in modern social 
life. As intermediate groups now exist, they may be defined as 
those social groups in which the stimuli from the psychic activi- 
ties of other individuals come partially while the activity is being 
carried on by both parties and partially at other times and hence 
in other ways than by direct contacts. It should be noted that 
there is no hard and fast line between this class of groups and 
the primary and secondary groups, but that some of them are 
very similar to the primary groups on the one hand, and some 
are of the nature of the secondary on the other hand. 

a. Intermediate Groups of Later Development.—Both in the 
development of the race and in the development of the individual 
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the intermediate group appears after the primary group. The 
chief means of indirect communication is reading of the written 
or printed page; and, until the race or each individual develops 
this power, intermediate groups are impossible. This means, 
then, that in the first place, intermediate groups are not so fully 
dependent upon instinctive tendencies to respond to stimuli, and, 
in the second place, that the child when he joins an intermediate 
group has passed the age when he responds to stimuli without 
any conscious effort to judge the validity of the response. As 
a result of these two conditions the intermediate group has played 
and probably still plays a less important role in social life than 
does the primary group. 

b. Intermediate Groups Increasing in Importance.—It should 
be noted, however, that the intermediate groups have been, es- 
pecially in recent times, growing rapidly in importance. The 
chief reasons for this increasing importance are, in the first 
place, the increased prevalence of literacy in the population and, 
secondly, the increasing ease and cheapness of obtaining the ex- 
change of written and printed communications. These two con- 
ditions, coupled with a dependence upon intellect, have resulted 
in evolving a social life that depends ever more and more upon 
indirect contacts, stripped largely of their instinctive and af- 
fective influences. It should be recognized that a large element 
in the importance of intermediate groups comes from the fact that 
they still have a large number of direct contacts. In fact, fre- 
quently the indirect contacts function only because they are used 
in connection with, or interpreted by, direct contacts. The re- 
sponse is really made to the stimuli from the direct contact, 
though by training or experience the response may be modified 
by the presence of stimuli coming in an indirect way at the same 
time. . 

The school is a typical example of the intermediate group 
both from the point of view of the manner of its functioning 
and from the point of view of its late development and its in- 
creased importance. Then, finally, the indirect contacts in the 
school are largely interpreted by the direct contacts of the pupils 
with each other and with the teacher, 
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3. SECONDARY Groups DEPEND UPON INDIRECT CoNTACTS.— 
As civilization and social life depend more and more upon intellect, 
and the intellectual powers are developed, indirect contacts can be 
used for efficient means of obtaining stimuli and responses. Like- 
wise, at the same time, groups begin to develop that use very few, 
if any, direct contacts. This, then, is the third class of groups, 
the secondary groups, in which stimuli from the psychic activity 
of one or more individuals do not, for the most part, come 
directly or at the same time in which the activities are being 
carried on by the other individuals, but come almost entirely 
at some other time and indirectly, as by reading. 

a. Secondary Groups Last in Development.—Both in the life 
of the race and in the life of the individual secondary groups 
are last in development. Until there is a relatively high intel- 
lectual development of the individuals acting in the secondary 
groups, such groups cannot function. This means that for effi- 
cient functioning of secondary groups not only universal literacy, 
but also considerable experience and knowledge are needed so 
that what is read can also be understood and the real meaning 
serve as the stimuli to guide action. In modern civilization each 
individual may profit by secondary groups without functioning 
himself in them, or he may function in them by the few direct 
contacts he obtains in the secondary groups from his immediate 
companions. Any efficient and independent functioning of in- 
dividuals in secondary groups necessitates, however, a well- 
trained mind, able to give and to receive stimuli of the most com- 
plicated significance transmitted by modern means of indirect 
communication. 

b. Secondary Groups Increasing in Importance.—In the re- 
cent development of railroads, cheap printing, transportation, 
mails, telephones, and radio, and in the modern highly complex 
exchange of economic goods and discoveries of facts, secondary 
groups are rapidly becoming very important. Stripped almost 
wholly of the appeal to instincts and feelings, indirect contacts 
in secondary groups are of ideal nature for the use of intelligence 
in its adjustment of action. The modern democratic state is a 
typical example of the secondary group as it depends upon in- 
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direct contacts among its citizens for guiding their actions in 
their manifold duties and relations to the state. Likewise the 
democratic state calls for the guidance of the action of its citi- 
zens by intelligence and not by individualistic feelings and in- 
stincts. It should be remembered that these individualistic feel- 
ings and instincts were developed in the individual at a stage in 
which the modern large democratic state was impossible, and 
that these traits are consequently connected too often with re- 
sponses that are only apparently beneficial to the individual, but 
in reality injurious to larger social group life and hence also 
injurious to the fuller and better development of the individual 
in modern social life. 

E. Three Classes of Groups and Education.—In the following 
chapters we shall take up the study of social life as it manifests 
itself in social groups. It will be noted that the primary groups 
which will be first studied need and give certain phases of educa- 
tion, but that as the contacts become more indirect in intermediate 
and secondary groups, the education furnished by these groups 
and needed for their functioning will be changed both as to nature 
and as to subject matter. 

We shall not study all social groups within these three classes, 
but we shall consider the more important and representative ones, 
and these can serve as a basis for the study of any other group 
that may occur to the reader’s mind. It will be necessary, finally, 
to treat briefly of a few special problems arising in social life 
and connected with various social groups and arising from their 
inadequate functioning. It is to be hoped that by this method it 
will be possible to indicate the educational functioning of the 
more important social groups and the way by which the schools 
can assist in the educational problem of equipping and training 
individuals to live an efficient life in the social group. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE FAMILY, A PRIMARY GROUP, A FACTOR IN 
EDUCATION 


I. Importance of Family in Education.—The family is the most 
important of the primary class of groups. The structure, func- 
tions, and some of the problems of the family will be treated in 
the next two chapters. The thesis of this chapter is that the 
ordinary family as a primary group always has given and is now 
giving a considerable part of each individual’s education and that 
the newer type of family through a conscious recognition of this 
function and an attempt to perform its duty in this respect will 
be able to give a much better education to its children. This lat- 
ter statement is particularly true if the family and the schools 
cooperate. 

It will not be possible to evaluate the education furnished by 
all the types of families and homes that exist in modern civiliza- 
tion. Naturally the education furnished by a poor working- 
man’s home when neither he nor his wife reads and writes will not 
be as efficient as that in the home in which the parents are col- 
lege graduates and have the comforts and luxuries of wealth 
together with books, toys, servants, and a great deal of leisure 
which is spent largely with the children. In the discussion that 
follows, the education that the family is said to give will be 
based upon the ordinary family of the middle class in which the 
members are living in reasonable comfort and have some means 
for culture, and in which the parents have a moderate education, 
at least sufficient to make it possible for them to make some use 
of the indirect ways of obtaining social contacts. Any families 
that fall below this standard will furnish less training and any 
that are above it will give more. For the purpose of this discus- 
sion such families need not be considered. If they are below, 
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they have further to go to approach the standards of the ideal 
family. If they are superior to the normal family of the middle 
class, they will not need to improve as much to approach the ideal 
home. . 

A. The Family, a Source of Stimuli.—Education is a result of 
experience and experience is a response to stimuli. Most of the 
stimuli to which people respond come from other people; that is, 
they are social in origin as well as in response. Put in other 
words and in concise form, education is obtained chiefly through 
social contacts. Now there are several reasons why the family 
is not only the chief source of stimuli but why the responses to 
those stimuli are important in the education of each generation. 
The following discussion treats of some of the more important 
of these reasons. 

1. Mucu Time Spent In Famity Group.—During the en- 
tire active lifetime of each individual, he is constantly receiving 
stimuli from his physical and social environment. Since the 
stimuli from the social environment have become the more im- 
portant, naturally those social groups in which an ‘individual 
spends the larger amount of time, other factors being equal, will 
have the greater influence in the education of its members. It is 
not true that the other factors are equal in the comparison of the 
family with other groups, rather they are heavily weighted in 
favor of the family, as we shall presently see. Yet the family 
is more important from the point of view of time alone than 
any other group, perhaps in many cases as important as all 
other groups together. i 


The first years of a child’s life are spent almost wholly within . 


the family group and more is unconsciously learned by social 
contacts during this time than during any other equal period. 
Even after the children start school, a considerable part of their 
time is spent in the normal family group. When adulthood is 
reached and vocations are entered, the normal man and woman 
spend a considerable portion of time within the family group, 
if not in that of their parents, then in one of their own after 
marriage. The goal of modern labor, eight hours for work, 
eight for recreation, and eight for sleep, provides for nearly two- 
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thirds of adult life to be in the home, though nearly one-half of 
that time is for sleep. But most vocations also allow one day 
in‘seven for rest, which will normally add to the time spent in the 
family group. Thus from the point of view of time alone the 
psychic activities of the family group serve as the chief source 
of stimuli the responses to which develop each individual in 
the family group. 

2. SUBJECTIVE EMoTIONS IN THE FAamiLy.—There are other 
conditions in the family that go to make it more important as a 
group for mental development than are other groups. These 
might be summed up in the statement that there are numerous 
subjective emotions present in the family group that make re- 
sponses to the stimuli in the family group more influential in 
determining habits and character than the responses in other 
groups where these emotions are not present. These emotions 
may be aroused in connection with instincts or in connection with 
habits. Doubtless many of them are in connection with instincts, 
especially the sex instinct and parental habits. 

The love that children have for their parents and for one an- 
other, and the parents for the children, is a strong emotion and 
undoubtedly influences enormously the responses made to the 
stimuli in the family group. It is not necessary to show here that 
this influence is for the better or the worse, as it is educative 
in any case; but it is interesting to note that the nature of this 
emotion influences to altruistic acts even to the point of great » 
sacrifice. The influence of connubial love in its control over dis- 
agreements in family relations will be discussed in the next 
chapter. 

Love, also, has its influence in making husband and wife ac- 
cept facts and suggestions from each other in all their other rela- 
tions, such as religion, politics, and recreation. In fact, if social 
psychology teaches anything at all, it teaches that individuals imi- 
tate and take suggestions from those that they love, respect, and 
admire, more freely than from others. There is probably no group 
in which there is more love and respect, even to the point of ideal- 
ism and hero worship, than in the normal family group. Each | 
member develops a loyalty to the group; so that what each 
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member of the family does and often says has more influence and 
is more readily accepted than what any one else does and says. 
Though there are families where this situation is not true and 
though in many families the children at certain ages may seem not 
to be influenced in this way, yet students are justified in saying 
that the subjective emotions, in their pure and modified form, 
make responses to the stimuli in the family group more effective 
than they are in other groups, when other things are equal. 

3. Computsory Responses IN Famity.—Another factor 
making the family important in education is that there are many 
responses to stimuli in the family that are made under compulsion. 
It is true that the compulsion only gives additional stimuli, but 
nevertheless, the additional stimuli cause an action in response to 
certain other stimuli which would not be made if the latter were 
the only stimuli presented. After the responses develop into hab- 
its, then the additional stimuli compelling the proper responses 
need not be given. 

The compulsory function of the family group in controlling 
responses to stimuli is very important both for the adult and for 
the child. After the group is formed, the existence of the group 
is not voluntary, especially for the children; none can withdraw 
at his own will or respond to stimuli in ways that will injure the 
group, or others in the group, seriously or continuously. Thus, 
the child soon learns that he cannot respond to his environment in 
any way that will give him immediate pleasure if such response in- 
jures others. He must respond, rather, so that the response will 
be in harmony with the interests of others as well. As a result 
the family comes to be the incubator of altruism. It must not be 
thought, however, that the altruistic activities become consciously 
controlled by the children or even by the parents. The family 
existence itself requires them, so that in time habitual responses 
develop to certain stimuli. When similar stimuli come from 
other groups, similar responses are made as a result of the habits 
already formed. In this way each individual learns the ordinary 
manners in connection with meeting and talking with others, 
and habit of yielding to the rights of others with whom he is 
associating. 
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The responses just discussed are those that are compelled by 
the existence of the family itself, and to a large extent influence 
the parents as well as the child. There are many responses, how- 
ever, that are made because of the authority of the parents over 
the children. In this case, children are unable to respond to 
stimuli that may be presented otherwise than by the word or 
command of the parents. If they do not respond to the command 
of their parents, then punishment is resorted to. In this way the 
child learns the habitual responses that will function more or less 
throughout life. This training includes not only the attitudes of 
obedience to those in authority, but many other things as well. 
It is impossible for the child, for instance, to know why he should 
eat after certain manners; but by repeated commands coupled with 
punishment, if necessary, he develops habits that will continue to 
control him through his later life. 

B. Other Activities Represented in Family.—Another reason 
why the family is so important in the education of every one is 
that nearly all of the activities of social life are represented or 
are present in the family activities, or are related to them. The 
relation of some of them to the activities of the family may be 
little, if any, more than that they are discussed within the family 
group. But because of the subjective emotions present, even this 
relation becomes important in not only the training for the other 
activities, but more especially in developing attitudes towards 
them. These attitudes may be either antagonistic to or recep- 
tive of the activity discussed, but in any case the discussion is of 
an educational value. An illustration of the nature of this atti- 
tude might be made by citing the tendency of children to accept 
the principles of the political party of their parents, and their atti- 
tudes towards other races and peoples. 

While such relations of outside activities to discussions within 
the family group are important, much more important are the 
activities within the family group that are a part of or similar 
to the activities in other social groups. In this case, the members 
of the family are actually being trained by performing the activi- 
ties themselves—which is the best possible education. 
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1. ACTIVITIES OF PEOPLE OF DIFFERENT AGES AND SEXES.— 
It will be impossible to outline in detail the nature, variety, and 
number of the activities of the family group, though it will be 
well to give some of the more important to illustrate this phase 
of education in the family. In the first place, there are people 
of different ages and sexes in the normal family group. This 
situation brings the members into contact with the activities and 
interests of those of different ages and sexes. Thus the young 
son comes into contact with the activities of his father and 
mother, as well as with those of his sister, and is even made to 
participate in the activities of all of these. Similarly the father, 
the mother, and the daughter not only learn of but to some 
extent participate in the activities of the others. 

2. CLASSES OF ACTIVITIES REPRESENTED.—In the family are 
represented the various economic activities of life. The ultimate 
chief end of all economic activities is to produce economic goods 
that are consumed by the family. Moreover, the family is the 
economic unit in the purchase of these goods. In this way the 
children, and to a large extent also the adults, get their training 
not only in the consumption of economic goods, but also in the 
economic problem of selection among the various economic goods. 
But if goods are to be had for consumption, they must be pro- 
duced. Though contact of members of the family with the eco- 
nomic process of production of goods is not so direct and com- 
plete as it was before the industrial revolution, yet each family, 
as an economic unit, must be in touch in some way with the 
productive process. Not only are the earners of the family unit 
being constantly trained by their activities in the other groups, 
but the other members of the family through direct contacts with 
the earners learn of the necessity and somewhat of the method 
of production of goods for consumption. 

Similarly, it can be shown that the other activities are repre- 


sented in the family group. Political activities influence the fam- 


ily in that protection, sanitation, mail service, and other govern- 
mental services are given by the state. Likewise there are the 
duties of members of the family to the state, as voting, serving 
on juries, and paying taxes. In a similar way, religious and 
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school activities are connected with family life, though in these 
cases, in many families at least, part of these activities are ac- 
tually carried on in the home. But even to a greater extent there 
are various recreational activities carried on by all members of the 
family both within and without the family group. Thus each 
one not only learns of the various recreational activities, but ac- 
tually experiences many of them. Recreation as used here in- 
cludes both physical and social recreation and is very important in 
the making of character.* 

3. INFORMATION THROUGH INDIRECT Contacts.—Though 
the family is a primary group and as such has for the most part 
direct contacts, yet in the modern family much education is ob- 
tained from various indirect contacts. Into the home usually are 
brought magazines, newspapers, and books. Though it may be 
better to consider each member of the family a member of in- 
formational groups when he is reading this material,” yet the 
information each gets in this way is largely shared with the other 
members of the family by direct contacts. Conversation in the 
family group is about everything experienced by the different 
members in all of their activities; and when the members have 
had more or less common activities in the reading of books, news- 
papers, and magazines, the information thus obtained becomes 
an integral part of the direct stimuli and responses going on in 
the family. 

II. Phases of Education Given by the Family.—Because of 
‘the importance of the family as an educational factor and es- 
pecially if the schools and the family are going to cooperate and 
not duplicate nor work in opposition with each other, it will be 
necessary to give in more detail just what the family is doing in 
the way of educating the children in the family group itself. But 
if for many reasons the family is a better group to give much of 
the necessary education than is the school, then it will be advisable 
also to describe, so far as it can be done with present knowledge 
and within the limits of this work, the opportunities for improving 
family life in this respect. While it is true that many, especially 


1See chap. vii. 
2 For discussion of informational groups see chaps. xi and xiii. 
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some of the more radical reformers, think that the family does 
not give much education, and even consider that what is given is 
objectionable rather than advantageous," yet as long as the family 
group is used for the physical care of the children, naturally it 
will be very important in education. But we have just stated the 
reasons why it is important in providing education and also why 
the education it does give is especially of value to the activities of 
other social groups. As long as the family is representative of 
nearly all activities in life—and it would seem almost impossible 
to develop another group so representative and at the same time 
possessing powerful subjective emotions that accompany instinc- 
tive and habitual activities—it will be such an important factor 
in education that any formal program of education, such as that of 
the schools, must needs take into very careful consideration the 
education furnished by the family. 

A. Facts of Environment.—A normal child in any physical en- 
vironment will learn a great number of facts as a result of his 
experience with this environment. Since much of this experience 
is within the family group, the family plays a large part in giving 
to the child these facts about the physical ‘and the. human world. 
It is upon the facts thus learned by the responsés to the stimuli 
of the physical and social environment that intellectual tests of 
native ability depend. It is supposed that the stimuli are com- 
mon to all children and all children are influenced alike by the 
contacts of similar homes. It is then concluded that the number 
of facts learned will depend upon the native ability to respond 
and not on the presence or absence of the stimuli, since the stimuli 
will be present for all. 4 

I. LANGUAGE OF THE Famity.—Perhaps in no phase of edu- 
cation is the family more important than in giving to the children 
their language. This is due not only to the fact that they learn 
language as a more or less efficient tool to give and to receive 
stimuli, but also to the fact that the concepts that the words 
stand for are also largely developed in the family. The first of 


*See Gilman, Woman and Economics; Todd, The Primitive Family as an 


Educational Agency; Nearing and Nearing, Woman and Social Progress; and 
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these two phases is exceedingly important. While language con- 
tinues to develop outside the family life, it has its beginnings 
there ; and in the normal home the habits learned in the first few 
years are drilled into the children by use in the family as long as 
the children remain in the family. This development of habits 
through long use explains why good and bad habits of speech 
learned in the home remain so persistently in adult life. 

But the second phase of language is hardly less important. 
When a word is uttered by one individual the concept that the 
hearer has labeled with that word is the real stimuli the hearer 
receives. Love as used for the expression of the relation of the 
father for the son, for instance, will arouse as a concept what 
the hearer has developed from his own experience in his family or 
from his own observation. Thus the family is exceedingly im- 
portant in developing concepts and often determines whether they 
are to be accurate or inaccurate ones. 

2. Facts Asout Activities oF LirE.—With the use of lan- 
guage, or rather while language is developing, children as well as 
adults are learning facts about all the activities of life. These 
are so numerous and of such great variety that it will be im- 
possible within the limits necessarily set here to attempt either to 
name or to classify them. A few illustrations are all that are 
needed to make clear what is meant. The reader can suggest 
many others, for they are almost limitless in number and variety. 
The child soon learns, for instance, that there is a man and a 
woman in every home, that man gets milk from cows, that people 
sleep at night, that it takes money to ride on a street car, that 
children go to school, that children and adults go to church, that 
men and women dress differently, that boys and girls have their 
hair cut differently, that sugar is made from cane and beets, that 
silk is made from the web of worms, et ad libitum. 

3. Facts or Nature.—Likewise the child learns of the phe- 
nomena of nature. It does not make any difference whether the 
interpretation of the phenomena is correct or not, it still stands 
as a part of the knowledge of each individual. It will be im- 
possible, again, to enumerate or to classify the facts about nature 
learned from the family group. [Illustration will have to serve 
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to suggest to the reader the amount and variety of such knowl- 
edge. A child largely learns in the family why it rains, that 
birds built nests and lay eggs, that fire burns, that electricity gives 
light, that ice is made from water, that trees grow, etc., etc. 

4. OPPORTUNITY FOR IMPROVEMENT.—While the child learns 
a great deal from his experience in the family, families differ 
much in the amount of education furnished. Even in the best 
of homes there are great opportunities for improvement. There 
are difficulties involved in improving this phase of education in 
the family group. One of these difficulties is that the parents 
themselves do not know the facts of physical and social life. If 
the parents do not know that the moon’s light is reflected sunlight, 
for instance, they cannot give the correct knowledge to their 
children. Likewise if they do not have the right, or do have the 
wrong, interpretation of the activities of a certain church group, 
they are unable to give the right and will give the wrong ideas of 
those activities to their children. A large part of the task of 
the schools is to correct much of the false information obtained in 
the family and other groups. Doubtless much of it is never 
corrected. 

a. By Education of Parents——Naturally the more educated the 
parents, the better they can improve the children in this phase of 
education. If the parents know the principles of electricity in- 
volved in the telephone or electric light, they can give a real 
introduction into the phenomena of nature when their children 
ask about these phenomena. Not only will the educated parent 
be able to give the information when called for by the child, but 
he will continually call the attention of the child to many things 
that might otherwise entirely escape the notice of the child. This 
is true not only of physical phenomena, but even more true of 
social. The child’s attention can be called, for instance, to the 
various activities necessary for obtaining bread for him to eat. 
Other things being equal, the more educated the parents, the 
richer in stimuli will be the social environment they furnish. N ‘ 
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b. Parents Consciously Improve Family.—But even if the par- 
ents are well educated, they will not be able to improve this phase 
of education in the home unless they come into frequent con- 
tacts with their children; and they will be able to improve it much 
more if they make a conscious attempt to do so. This can be 
accomplished in various ways, and even the uneducated parent 
can improve his home much by these conscious attempts. The 
first condition brought about by a conscious attempt to have the 
home function in this respect will be to put the parents more in 
contact with their children. There is often much room for im- 
provement right here, though it may mean the sacrifice of some 
other things that the parents would like to do. Another thing 
that would do much to improve the educational functions of the 
family would be a knowledge of psychology and child life on 
the part of both parents. If it is necessary for a teacher to study 
psychology and child life to be an efficient teacher, it is much 
more important for fathers and mothers to know the psychology 
of child life to make themselves function efficiently as educators. 
A conscious planning here would improve all fathers and mothers. 
The third condition that would assist considerably is for the 
parents to furnish a house and equipment that would increase 
the amount and variety of the educational stimuli. A house with 
modern conveniences, furnished with good furniture, books, pic- 
tures, and toys, and a yard with trees, flowers, and animals is a 
much better environment to furnish stimuli for adequate educa- 
tion than one with bare walls, poor furniture, no literature, or 
yard, or pets. 

B. Training in Morality.—One of the chief functions of the 
family has always been the teaching of morality and the attempt 
to keep children from committing immoral acts. While there 
are always in any civilization some acts that a large number con- 
sider moral and another large number consider immoral, yet for 
most acts that have moral significance, the judgment of the peo- 
ple on the whole is almost unanimous. In these respects, par- 
ticularly, the family functions well, though there are always a 
few families that for various reasons either fail to teach morality 
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in connection with acts or else consider many immoral acts as 
proper to perform. 

1. GENERAL Morau Virtues.—Especially in regard to the 
general moral virtues of honesty, self-reliance, kindness, and like 
virtues, the family is even yet expected to be the chief educational 
agency. Though the religious group is often undertaking to 
teach morality, as we shall see later,’ and the schools are begin- 
ning to consider their responsibility in regard to moral training, 
yet general opinion holds the family chiefly responsible. Even 
the religious groups and the schools assume that moral training 
is given in the home in most respects and they attempt only to 
supplement and reinforce the home training. 

a. Failure of Family to Give Moral Training—For various 
reasons the family is not giving moral training as well as it did 
formerly. When in the family the economic and recreational ac- 
tivities were more generally represented and the family taught 
those activities, it was relatively easy to teach the rightness or 
wrongness of the acts at the same time. It should always be 
remembered that when a moral question arises, and when right- 
ness or wrongness is considered, it is in connection with a specific 
act. Now as economic, religious, and recreational activities have 
been largely taken from the home and put into other groups so 
that the home no longer even trains for these activities, it becomes 
very difficult to teach general moral virtues. Even in those fam- 
ily groups where there is a conscious attempt to teach morality 
in the abstract without recognizing the real nature of morals, the 
attempts are largely fruitless. 

On account of the failure to recognize that most moral teach- 
ing must be done specifically in connection with activities, many, 
if not most, families do not recognize that there is any particular 
lack of teaching of morals. Then when there is a recognition of 
the poor moral training children are getting, many parents begin 
to redouble their efforts in teaching morals in the abstract. The 
result is that in many ways, on account of the method used, mat- 
ters go from bad to worse. Even the schools and the religious 
groups are inclined to use this same method. There is so 

+See chap. xii. 
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thoroughly implanted in the minds of most people the notion 
that there is an abstract ideal of rightness and wrongness, moral- 
ity and immorality, which any one can recognize with or without 
experience in applying it to activities, that they deem it only 
necessary to arouse feelings or to demand that individuals com- 
mit moral acts and refrain from committing immoral ones in 
order to make individuals live moral lives. 

Even when there is an attempt to apply moral teaching to 
specific acts, there is often failure. Either the specific acts to 
which moral significance is attached are no longer present in the 
family group, or they no longer have moral significance, or have 
in reality the opposite moral significance from what they formerly 
had. Again, there are new activities constantly arising which 
former applications of moral teaching do not include. In fact, 
even if parents tried to apply their moral teaching in connection 
with definite activities, they will often be unable to do this suc- 
cessfully because they are not sufficiently acquainted with the 
activity to pass judgment upon it. All parents recognize one or 
the other of these latter situations in the play groups in which 
their children are participating. Still another cause for the fail- 
ure of moral teaching is the insistence that an act is wrong or 
right without giving or even knowing the reasons therefor. In 
an age when science tests everything for causes and effects, even 
the mind of youth is inclined to reject dogmatic teaching of right 
and wrong, or morality and immorality. They want to know 
the reasons. 

Nevertheless, a large part of the moral standards that anyone 
receives comes from the family group. Particularly through the 
imitation of the acts of parents, there is an acceptance of the at- 
titudes of the parents on questions of morals. This is true, 
also, because of the fact that many of the activities in the home 
itself are carried on in such a way that they develop moral habits 
that will easily transfer themselves to activities in other groups 
because of the common elements involved. Apparently in this - 
way are such moral habits developed as the non-exposure of parts 
of the body, the respect for other people’s property, and honesty 
in general. 
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b. Opportunities for Improvement.—If the family, or any 
other group, expects to give moral training, the first fundamental 
is the recognition that practically all moral training is effective 
only as it is applied to specific acts. The second fundamental is 
to discover just what activities in life have moral significance, 
and the reasons why they are right or wrong. The third funda- 
mental thing for effective teaching of morals in the family group 
is to find just what activities can be carried on in the family 
group that will give an opportunity for the application of moral- 
ity. If morality must be taught with vocations, as formerly, it 
is hopeless to expect much of the family group. Even the moral 
virtue of faithfulness in work and a determination to perform 
duties or disagreeable tasks in connection with vocations, no 
matter what the cost, cannot be given in the family since most vo- 
cations can no longer be carried on in the home. However, since 
the vocations are mostly taken from the home and less time is 
required in vocations than formerly, there is more time to carry 
on other activities in the family group. A large part of the need 
for moral training, perhaps the largest part, is in connection with 
recreational activities. In addition, many moral habits of hon- 
esty, kindness, respect for the property of others, and similar vir- 
tues can just as well be taught in connection with recreations, 
perhaps even better than in connection with vocations. The pleas- 
antness of the activity, the companionship of those in recreations, 
and other conditions make it easier to develop habits and ideals 
of morality in recreations than in vocations, if the recreations are 
selected wisely and used for specific moral training. The recre- 
ational activity will have to be really enjoyable, however, if it is 
to be a recreation possessing the advantages mentioned for moral 
training. 

There is still another reason why the family has a better op- 
portunity to teach morality than other groups. This reason is 
the presence of the subjective emotions in the family. That fam- 
ily has a much greater opportunity and influence in the teaching 
of morals as well as other things that has present in it very strong 
subjective emotions. If, then, parents desire to give moral train- 
ing of the best kind as their children grow older, they will be 
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aided very much by a conscious development of the subjective 
emotion of love and the sentiment of respect. Even though 
these emotions may be connected with instincts, no doubt a con- 
scious and sensible planning to develop them will make them 
stronger than they would be without the planning. The pres- 
ence of strong feelings of this kind will do more than anything 
else to cause children to accept the teaching by the parents of 
right and wrong in connection with acts named but not actually 
experienced, and to carry over that teaching into the activities of 
other social groups later in life. This will accomplish much 
even to compensate for the lack of knowledge of the reasons for 
the rightness or wrongness of acts. 

2. Moratity oF SeEx.—Many of the questions of moral life 
are in regard to sex activities. The question of sex morals is 
closely bound up with knowledge in regard to sex phenomena. 
Though we may assume that this knowledge was included in the 
general treatment earlier in this chapter, yet because of its 
specific application here we shall have to treat the whole ques- 
tion of morals in regard to sex from the point of view of the 
knowledge, the emotions, and the will developed in connection 
with the instincts of sex. 

a. Failure of Family to Give Sex Training.—Fundamental to 
the whole failure of positive teaching in regard to the morals of 
sex life is the lack of knowledge of the various phases and ac- 
tivities of sex. Even the attempt to teach morality of sex has 
usually been to keep the children in ignorance and, perhaps, to 
tell them negatively not to do certain things. This situation seems 
to be due, in the first place, to a sense of false modesty on the 
part of parents and, in the second place, to the lack of knowledge 
both of the phenomena of sex and of the method of transmitting 
the little knowledge the parents do possess. Even more impor- 
tant and fundamental are the lack of recognition on the part of 
the parents of the importance of this phase of life and the atti- 
tude many have that its evil influence will be negatived by not 
admitting the whole subject. In connection with the influence 
of sex, most people adopt the ostrich policy of hiding from dan- 
ger by hiding the head, or the mental powers of the head. 
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However, it does not remove a danger by hiding one’s head 
from it, nor does it remove the influence of sex by repressing all 
mention or knowledge of it. Anyone knows who has lived a 
normal life, and if he has studied himself and his fellow men 
at all and is willing to admit it, that sex instincts influence every 
phase of life. Instead of obtaining from the parents in as sim- 
ple and as pure a way as possible the fundamental facts of sex, 
most children seem to have to pick up what they can get in any 
way they are able. This method usually means that they learn 
from others, often in an obscene way, largely false ideas con- 
cerning sex, both as to the phenomena involved and their sig- 
nificance. With this scanty and misleading information which 
curiosity has prompted by the urgings of the sex instinct, the 
child or the adolescent develops his ideas and ideals through his 
own undirected imagination. It is no wonder that the teaching 
of abstract ideas of morals often fails to function in regard to 
sex life. 

As a result of the agitation that has been carried on by various 
agencies during the last decade or two, there seem to be signs of 
improvement. Investigations that have been made recently seem 
to show that parents are more generally giving some information 
than formerly.t' In any case, there is a large amount of litera- 
ture being developed so that not only parents, but children as well, 
may get this information in an indirect way. Reading is not so 
effective, however, as the knowledge given directly by parents 
to children; but it will help much in the present status when 
parents are often as ignorant as children of the true significance 
and influence of sex life. 

b. Family Suitable to Give Training in Sex.—In many ways 
the family is the most suitable of all groups for teaching the 
facts and morals of sex. In the first place, on-account of the 
subjective emotions present in the family group, which in a more 
or less indirect way are connected with the instincts of sex, the 
teaching by the parents will be more effective than that obtained 


*See such books as Bigelow, Sex Education; Foster, The Social Emergency; 
Exner, The Rational Sex Life for a Man; or the various issues of the Journal 
of Social Hygiene, 
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from any other source. In the second place, an even more im- 
portant consideration is the fact that the parents reach the chil- 
dren when they first begin to inquire about the phenomena of sex 
and continually as they grow up, so that parents can gradually 
unfold the knowledge as the curiosity of the children develops. 
Particularly in the ideal family relation children feel free to go 
to their parents to seek any information they desire. Thus, as 
their contacts with animal life, and with other children as well 
as with adults, arouse their curiosity, they can be satisfied with 
just those answers that will be helpful for a normal growth and 
interest. That this will require a great deal of skill on the part 
of parents cannot be gainsaid. 

The real problem in regard to giving information about sex 
is the education of the parents. Most parents, even if they de- 
sire very much to give this information—and apparently many 
do not so desire, in fact, do not believe it right to do so—are un- 
able because of their own lack of knowledge of the phenomena 
and because of their ignorance of the proper method of instruc- 
tion. For those parents who are able to obtain information 
through reading there is now a large amount of literature, some 
of which is furnished free by the health bureaus of the state and 
national governments. While this literature* is not all equally 
good and helpful and much of it is contradictory, yet anyone who 
uses it at all judiciously will be able to improve upon the informa- 
tion that their children would otherwise get from their play groups 
or from older children or adults who have a large amount of 
lewd knowledge and stories constantly told to those with whom 
they come into contact. Then there are lecturers and social work- 
ers in almost any community, at least from time to time, who 
may aid inquiring parents. Reliable physicians, also, may be 
consulted. If there should ever be a course in sex hygiene given 
in the schools or elsewhere, it would train future parents. Ifa 
course is given specifically training for parenthood, it should in- 
clude both the facts of sex and the method of giving those facts 


1As Bigelow, Sex Education; Galloway, The Biology of Sex; March, 
Towards Racial Health; Pamphlets, Set D. For parents of children, sent free 
by any state board of health or by the United States Public Health Service, 
Washington, D. C. 
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to children. It is quite necessary that the whole field of sex life 
be worked over scientifically and a proper literature and educa- 
tion be developed. This phase of life is as important, to say 
the least, as is the study of a foreign language, or of drawing, 
or of any other subject of the school curriculum, on any one of 
which there is now being spent much effort in developing the 
\content and method from a scientific point of view. 

C. Family, a Factor in Religious Education.—Some authors 
believe that religion grew out of ancestor worship and hence was 
originally strictly a family affair. In any case, in many religious 
beliefs and practices, including the Jewish, Grecian, Roman, and 
later the Christian religion, the home was really made the center, 
or unit, of religious activity. Though there are many exceptions, 
in general the family handed down to the children the religious 
beliefs and practices of their fathers. While no doubt there has 
been much exaggeration of the religious nature and influence of 
the family in Colonial times, the family seems to have consider- 
ably deteriorated recently in giving religious training. Undoubt- 
edly if the family group should assume more of this function, 
religious beliefs and practices would become more important 
in the lives of men and exert more social control over ob jection- 
able activities and support more efficiently beneficial tendencies. 

1. DECREASING INFLUENCE UPON RELIGION.—There are sev- 
eral factors, however, that tend to lessen the influence of the 
family in regard to religion. One of these, again, is the lack of 
contacts between parents and children. Naturally, since educa- 
tion is largely by social contacts, the parents cannot have as much 
influence over the religious character of their children’s training 
as they could if they were more in direct contact with them. A 
second factor involved is the present tendency to allow other 
groups to give religious training. The Sunday school, started 
to give secular training, has come to be depended upon to give the 
religious training of the children. Later it will be shown that 
the Sunday school is not giving this education very well.t The 
third condition lessening the religious influence of the family is 
the disappearance of religious practices and customs from the 

*See chap. xii. 
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home. The customs of singing hymns, reading the Bible, and 
saying prayers seem almost to have disappeared from the home. 
The teaching of the catechism and Bible verses and other con- 
scious religious training have largely gone from the family group. 
While much of this training could have been improved upon by 
more intelligent planning, it was better than the present situation 
when practically none is given. Either because of the ineffective- 
ness of the former training or because of the rise of the Sunday 
schools and other religious groups and the rush and varied in- 
terests of the modern family, little is done in the modern home 
to give religious training, at least consciously to give it. 

2. Conscious PLANNING FOR ReELicious TRAINING.—It 
should not be considered, however, that the family does not give 
any religious training just because little conscious religious train- 
ing is given. Any phase of life that enters as a controlling fac- 
tor into every other activity of life and into the philosophy and 
belief of every individual as he attempts to relate himself to his 
world, must develop a child, no matter in what later environ- 
ment he is put. It is impossible for a child to grow up in any 
family group without developing his religious nature largely in: 
accordance with the religious nature of the parents. It is this 
situation that makes children usually adopt the religion of their 
parents even to joining the same religious denomination. Then, 
in most’ homes the children will ask questions about God and re- 
ligious activities, and the answers they receive will do much to 
determine their own beliefs, however much they may be changed 
when they leave the family group and go into other groups. 

But the family that consciously and sensibly gives religious 
training will so fix religious beliefs in the habits and the mind 
of the children that a lifetime of attack and of attempts to modify 
will have little effect except to develop a broader and more reason- 
able religious belief that ordinarily develops with higher intellec- 
tual training. Simple religious practices of Bible reading and 
prayer that become a sacred and intimate part of family life, 
especially if the acts of the parents in every walk of life har- 
- monize with the religious training, have such a strong influence 
upon the child, who develops these attitudes for the most part 
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before school age, that little in life can exert sufficient influence 
to make him stray far from the fundamental faith of his parents, 
though the interpretation of the symbols and practices may 
change as each child comes into other environment. In ques- 
tions of religious teaching, as in all other efficient teaching, the 
parents can improve much if they prepare themselves to know 
the child’s life and interests and learn to give him religious in- 
struction as his intellectual and religious life develops. An 
adult’s interpretation of religious life has little significance for a 
child; on the other hand, a child’s interpretation of religious be- 
lief will have little influence in adult life. The problem for the 
parents to solve, in fact for all teachers of religion, is to interpret 
the spiritual significance of religion in material terms that can 
be comprehended in the various stages of individual development. 

D. The Family and Vocational Training.—It is clear that 
when the family group made use of children in carrying on vari- 
ous vocations nearly all of which were carried on in the home, 
one task of the parents was to train their children in the voca- 
tions themselves. As vocations were taken from the home, this 
phase of education given by the home tended to become more 
difficult, if not altogether impossible. Vocational training may 
be divided into two phases as a result of the industrial revolu- 
tion. The one phase is the final preparation of the food and 
clothing, and the care of the house and its equipment. The 
other is the actual production of economic goods in some form or 
other, but, in modern life, seldom for the direct use of the family 
whose wage earner produces them. In fact, in modern life this 
phase of the vocation results only in obtaining money or credit 
with which to buy goods for final consumption. Usually it is 
only this second phase that is referred to as vocational life, though 
we shall treat of the former also, since it is more important in 
the welfare of life than is usually thought. 

1..Tasks Asout Housz anp Homr.—In the old farmstead 
of early America a large part of the economic activities of the 
parents and the children consisted in a variety of tasks in the 
care of the house and in the preparation of food and clothing for 
use. Though in the modern city home many of these tasks have 
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disappeared, yet there are new ones added that the older homes 
never had at all. In the older homes the tasks included such 
things as laundry, cooking, sewing, cleaning, tending to stoves 
and lights, caring for the yard and gardens, repairing furniture, 
making toys and swings for children, rearranging household 
equipment, caring for horses, cows, and chickens, and such like. 
Some of these activities remain in modern homes. There have 
been added such activities as repairing and using of plumbing, 
wiring, electrical apparatus, refrigerator, phonograph, radio, and 
automobile. In general, the tasks of the home include the thou- 
sand and one things about the house and the home that members 
of the family have to do or else hire some one else to do. 

a. Family Gives Little Training—In the average home more 
of the tasks for the boys and men have disappeared than those 
for girls and women. The tasks for men have disappeared from 
the home as their results have been obtained in a social way 
through the service rendered by electric plants, city water sys- 
tems, and gas systems, or street cleaners. For girls some tasks, 
as canning, laundering, and sewing, are often taken from the . 
home. Yet a part of all this training is still given in many homes 
and a great deal of it in some homes. While there is little con- 
scious training for the homes that the children will enter later, 
yet the children are often taught to do those things in order to 
have them accomplished in the home of the parents. As they will 
find similar tasks in their future homes, the children are thus 
trained for them. There is, however, a tendency in many homes 
for the tasks to be done by the parents both because the whole 
number of tasks is less and because more of the time of the 
children is consumed with school work and outside recreations. 
This situation is naturally very unfortunate, as it results in the 
failure to train the children for similar tasks in their later homes. 

Even when this training is given by the parents, it is likely to be 
static and not well adapted to modern life, because there is no 
conscious planning for the training. For this reason it is not 
very satisfactory, especially for the newer equipment of the house 
and home, such as repairing plumbing and wiring and caring for 
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an automobile. Neither parents nor children learn these activi- 
ties; hence hired specialists must be depended upon. 

b. Improvement in Training for House and Home.—tThere 
would be several advantages if the home could provide the neces- 
sary training for the tasks about the home. In the first place, 
it would be an economic advantage. Often just a little knowledge 
and work on the part of a member of the family would save a 
large bill by the carpenter, plumber, electrician, or automobile re- 
pairer, whose chief item of expense frequently is for the time 
spent in going and coming from the place. The second advan- 
tage, which applies to all tasks, is that in case of emergency any 
member of the household could perform any of the necessary 
tasks. This ideal would lead to the conclusion that boys should 
learn cooking and other tasks that the girls usually perform and 
girls should learn the tasks for boys, such as repairing plumbing 
and automobiles. The third advantage of such training and ac- 
tivity of children and parents is that it would provide for the con- 
tacts of parents with children that are so necessary, as we have 
seen, to give general intellectual, moral, and religious training. 
This would probably justify carrying on these activities largely 
by the family group rather than.depending entirely upon hired 
men and women, even if there were no other advantages. Finally, 
the sense of duty and loyalty to the family group will develop 
from these activities performed for the benefit of the family 
group. 

2. VOCATIONAL TRAINING FoR LiIvELIHoop.—Ordinarily when 
vocational training is mentioned, there is meant the training for 
an activity that will result in earning a livelihood for the indi- 
vidual and his dependents. This training the family is practically 
unable to give since vocations of this kind have almost completely 
been taken from the home, with the exception of the homes on 
the farm. In addition, the industrial world has no place for the 
novice, and as a result parents cannot take their children with 
them into vocations. Even if there was a place for the young 
boy or girl in the same industrial unit with the parent, yet he 


would usually have to work under the direction of others than 
the parents. 
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a. Little Training and Guidance by Family.—For boys, then, 
the conclusion is that the family can give practically no vocational 
training. Nor is the family in a much better position to give 
vocational guidance. The parents usually know only of their 
own trades, which very often are but minor parts of large indus- 
trial plants. For girls little, if any, more can be done in the 
way of giving them a training for a vocation. Their tasks for 
earning a livelihood, outside of home making, are also almost all 
entirely out of the home. The great majority of girls, however, 
will have as their chief occupation the care of a home and chil- 
dren after their marriage. For this task the family is fune- 
tioning partially. For the great majority of girls this is the 
only training they secure, but in the main it functions fairly 
well, at least if it is aidéd by the large amount of literature in 
this field now entering most homes. While undoubtedly girls 
should be trained in a vocation to make them economically inde- 
pendent of marriage, it is hopeless to expect the family to give 
them this training, for the same reasons that it can no longer 
give boys their vocational training. 

b. Improvement of Vocational Training and Guidance-—The 
question naturally arises as to what the family can do to im- 
prove its function in guiding and training children for economic 
independence. The actual training is impossible. Neither 
equipment nor material for vocations can be brought into the 
home. Yet the family may give some training and may do much 
more than the ordinary family is doing in the way of guidance 
into vocations. One of the best things that a family can do is to 
provide literature treating of the various vocations. This litera- 
ture can serve as the basis for discussions and discoveries of apti- 
tudes and interests. After a tentative choice is made, then 
considerable additional literature can be obtained to give more 
information about the qualifications and training necessary. The 
parents may often add to this considerably by planning observa- 
tion trips with their children to visit the various vocations within 
reach. Finally, and it is the better plan if it can be followed, 
parents may make plans for their children when they are older to 
try out real vocations by having them take positions during va- 
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cations and before they have been fully trained. This experi- 
ence will aid in a final choice of occupation and provide an 
incentive to make the necessary preparation for the vocation 
chosen. The family should at least see that the children are 
given an opportunity to get the training in other groups equipped 
to give it, chiefly vocational schools. 

E. The Family and Physical and Social Recreation.—Because 
of the nature of children as well as of adults, many of the ac- 
tivities engaged in by man from primitive times have been for 
the pleasure of the activities, or for the pleasure of the social con- 
tacts obtained while engaged in these activities. When families 
lived in separate and distinct units without a large amount of 
intercourse between families, naturally these recreational activi- 
ties were carried on in the family group. Many practices in 
connection with food, sanitation, and other activities of life which 
made for survival by promoting health came to be regularly 
carried on while others tended to disappear. Thus, certain ac- 
tivities and habits of food taking and sanitation or recreation 
were fixed in the customs of the people; but because of the na- 
ture of social recreation, the activities of social recreation more 
and more came to be carried on outside the family group as 
other groups developed. 

I. PROVISIONS FOR PHYSICAL AND SOCIAL RECREATIONS.— 
While there is considerable social recreation within the family 
group itself, such as the playing of children among themselves 
and with their parents, yet few families in modern times plan 
specifically for social and physical recreations carried on by the 
family group. When parents as well as children participate in 
social and physical recreation with others outside the family 
group, the activities usually are carried on in commercialized un- 
dertakings or in groups entirely apart from the family group. 
In participating in these groups each member of the family is usu- 
ally separated from the rest, with the result that the family largely 
disappears as a controlling factor in social and physical recrea- 
tions. _ There are some families that develop too much recreation, 
at least of the wrong kind, both within and without the home. 
There are, however, many more that neglect it almost altogethef. 
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The development of so many forms of commercialized recrea- 
tions and other recreational groups, which will be treated of 
more fully in Chapter VII, has made it very easy for families to 
lose their function of providing recreational activities and the 
education that results from them. 

Especially are the recreations and other training for physical 
health neglected. While all training for physical health does not 
consist of recreation, a large share of it does. The ordinary 
family does little except attempt to keep its members well. The 
food given is such that will not make children sick and the other 
care and recreations provided are those that will not injure, at 
least to the point of making the participants ill. Little is at- 
tempted from the point of view of positively building up physical 
health. Play is considered as a necessary evil or as useless ex- 
cept as it keeps the individuals who play out of activities that are 
injurious. 

2. IMPROVEMENTS IN RECREATIONS OF THE FAMiILy.—Though 
the physical and the mental care of children was originally and 
is yet an important function of the family, the family has de- 
veloped these practices rather unconsciously through a long proc- 
ess of evolution. What is needed now is to make use of the 
scientific knowledge that has been developed in order to build 
physical and mental health more positively and rapidly. Much of 
this care has formerly been provided unconsciously through voca- 
tions and the recreations that were developed. Since vocations have 
been taken out of the family group and recreations have changed, 
a positive program for making use of the time saved from indus- 
try to develop physical and social recreation is advisable and 
now possible. 

The first task for the family is to provide and develop habits 
of food consumption and sanitation that will make for physical 
soundness. This can be done by the ordinary family if the par- 
ents themselves are educated enough to do so, or, at least, suffi-. 
ciently so that they can read the abundant literature in this field 
and make the applications. The second task, which is less de- 
veloped scientifically and hence cannot so easily be learned 
through literature, is to provide the physical activities that will 
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best develop the physique to carry on the various activities of 
vocations and recreations that the body will need to meet through 
life. Some definite conclusions, however, have already been de- 
veloped. The first of these is that physical exercise in fresh air 
and sunshine is vital to all growing youths and is advisable for 
adults as well. Outdoor exercise, then, is fundamental to the 
physical welfare of children. 

But if the physical recreation is going to be very successful, 
it seems that it ought to be at the same time of a social nature. 
Children as well as adults desire to play in groups for the pleas- 
ure of social contacts quite as much as for the activities them- 
selves. The family should therefore provide yards, gymnasiums, 
and provisions for house parties and other activities, so that under 
the direction of the family this tendency to play will develop 
not only physical health, but at the same time intellectual qualities 
useful in moral and social activities. Undoubtedly, the average 
family could perform more of this function if there was a clear 
recognition of the need for it. There is not only leisure time in the 
average home, but because of inventions and of better economic 
conditions, there is a possibility of improving these activities very 
much. Playgrounds about the home or under the supervision of 
two or more homes, perhaps even gymnasiums or rooms to take 
the place of gymnasiums, can be provided to give opportunities 
for activities that promote physical health and recreational social 
life. Such provisions are as necessary as are other equipment and 
rooms for other purposes. No outdoor exercise is better than 
hunting and fishing, scouting, and similar activities. While all 
of these may not be carried on by the family as a group, yet they 
can be encouraged and provided for as far as possible. In any 
case, the general introduction of physical and social recreations 
into the family group would provide again for the social contacts 
which are so vital to the intellectual and moral functioning of 
the family. Then, too, these activities will be pleasant and, per- 
haps, for this reason helpful influences. At the same time they 
will provide clean, wholesome recreations under family influence 
and prevent in a large measure those recreational contacts outside _ 
the family group which are so frequently objectionable. 
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F, The Family and Political Training.—Originally, no doubt, 
the family had in a general way the function that now belongs 
to the state. As that function began to be taken out of the family 
group and put into the clan or tribal governments, the families 
still gave training largely for the state group. Apparently the 
family was important in training the boy, for instance, for the 
initiatory exercises of tribal groups. In the state group through- 
out history the family has more or less been the unit, though 
the unit usually ‘has been represented in state activities by only 
one member of the family. This situation made it important that 
the family train its future representative the more carefully to 
carry on state activities. 

I. PoLiticAL TRAINING AND THE MopERN Famity.—Nor 
even yet is the modern family failing entirely to function in giving 
political training. The political as well as the religious training is 
so closely related to all activities and interests in life that it would 
be impossible for children to live in the family group without 
discovering their relations to the state group. They also have 
considerable positive teaching by the parents in regard to their 
political relations. This training is not very efficient, ordinarily, 
in its technical study of government, but yet many of the rela- 
tions of individuals to the state taught by the parents are more 
or less effective, such as loyalty to the state, obedience to laws, 
and defense of the state. Another illustration of the influence of 
the family group upon political training is the tendency for chil- 
dren to belong to the same political party as their parents. There 
is also involved here the fact that since the children have for 
the most part the same activities as their parents, their inter- 
ests towards the state are the same and are represented by the 
political party of their parents. Then, again, in the home maga- 
zines and newspapers are taken that reflect the beliefs and prac- 
tices of the parents, and from them the children obtain their in- 
formation and attitudes towards political parties and the state. 

2. IMPROVEMENT OF PoLiTIcAL TRAINING.—A _ conscious 
planning on the part of parents, especially if the parents them- 
selves are educated in connection with the activities of the state, 
will do much to improve the education of the children. The par- 
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ents can improve the situation in most homes by providing the 
magazines and newspapers that give the various sides of politi- 
cal issues, or that are as non-partisan as possible. Not only 
the children, but also the parents, could be educated widely by 
this reading. Likewise most parents need a more careful study 
of the United States government and political activities of 
both national and local units of government. In any case the 
most effective teaching on the part of the parents is the attitude 
and position the parents take towards the state. These are trans- 
mitted to the children by direct contacts. Any teaching of atti- 
tudes or duties towards the state that the parents themselves do 
not have will usually fail to influence the children very much. 
Teaching obedience to law, for instance, is of little avail, if the 
children know that the father even while he is teaching obedience 
to law and respect for the state is himself breaking the law con- 
trolling corporations, or the prohibition law. 

III. Cooperation of Family and School.—In the evolution of 
civilization many activities have developed that require training. 
But since the activities were not carried on in the home, the 
family did not give training for them. This was true even of 
reading and writing up to comparatively recent times. Asa result 
of this condition groups outside the family came to be depended 
upon to give youth the necessary training for these activities. 
While at times these groups were religious groups or other special 
groups, yet in addition to their other functions they had the func- 
tion now assumed by the schools. As the schools developed into 
their special function of education, much of the training for ac- 
tivities that now are, or could be, carried on in the home, came 
_ to be provided by the schools. In many cases, the reason why the 
training was put into the schools was to hasten the adoption of 
the activity in the family or to modify its form: The teaching 
of reading and of domestic science are examples of such intro- 
duction into the schools. But after the schools once assumed 
these functions, they kept them and the family did not attempt 
to teach in these fields at all. Not only is this true, but, since 
the schools have as their special function the training of youth, 
more and more the family group has tended to depend upon the 
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school group to give the training that the family formerly gave. 
This situation suggests the necessity of defining the fields of the 
family and the school in education and of developing cooperation 
between these two great educational agencies. While it does 
not come in the province of this book to develop in detail the 
method by which these two fields may be defined, yet it will be 
well to suggest in the light of this study of the family the ends 
to be reached by such cooperation and to give a few suggestions 
as to the methods that may be used to realize the ends. 

A. The Family with the School.—lf there is to be successful 
and conscious cooperation, there must be a recognition on the 
part of each group of what the other group is doing and of the 
need for cooperating with it. Parents can cooperate with schools 
better if they know just what the schools are doing and what 
methods are being used. Above all, they should have the atti- 
tude of loyalty and cooperation towards the schools. The whole 
atmosphere of the family group should be charged with the im- 
portance and value of school work. This can be brought about 
not only by an attitude of taking it for granted that school work 
is very valuable, but also by constantly talking about the reasons 
for its value. Even more important, however, is it that the activi- 
ties of the home and other social groups should give way, where 
necessary and possible at all, to the activity of the school. This 
should develop an attitude on the part of the children of recog- 
nizing the value of school work so that the child will do his best 
work, with encouragement in every way possible by the parents. 
The child will thus have no thought at all other than that he 
must do his best work in school and continue his school work as 
far as possible. 

1. By FavoraBLE Home ENVIRONMENT.—Just how much of 
a child’s habits of thinking and work depend upon the first few 
years of his life (that is, before school age) has never been scien- 
tifically determined.t_ No doubt there is a considerable influence 
of this period that stays with children persistently throughout 
life. The habits of concentration of thought, of persistence, of 


1The University of Minnesota has under way a five-year program for a 
special study of the pre-school child and $250,000 to finance the study. 
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careful and accurate thinking, and of independence of thinking 
may be developed almost as largely during these years as habits 
of language or of manners, or of moral and religious attitudes. 
If, then, the family can develop these habits by proper education 
or direction of the activities of the children, it will do much in 
building habits that will make school life a success. 

Though this phase of the early cooperation of the family is 
not carefully enough worked out to attempt to give conclusions 
or suggestion for its improvement, it is recognized by all that the 
family environment is important in giving experiences that will 
prepare the individual child to do better or poorer school work. 
Naturally language is the family’s chief contribution; but in- 
cluded in language are the proper concepts for the words learned 
as well as the proper habits of speech. Correct or incorrect 
habits of speech learned in the first few years of life assist or 
make more difficult the child’s school work throughout school 
life. Again, the child is better equipped for his school work if 
he is made familiar with the folk stories and songs that enter 
so much into modern literature and thinking. Furthermore, the 
child may learn many facts in regard to his physical and social 
environment during the first six or seven years of life that will 
aid considerably in his school work. If the child, for instance, 
has already learned the names and habits of the more common 
birds and flowers, he can the more easily learn others in his 
nature study at school. If he has been telling stories and con- 
tinues this at home even after he starts school, his language and 
reading lessons will be much easier. These are only sugges- 
tions of the many ways by which the family may furnish an en- 
vironment favorable to a general intellectual development that 
will aid the children in successful school work. 

2. By Necessary INpIvipuAL ATTENTION.—One of the handi- 
caps under which the school as now organized is working is that 
large classes make it almost impossible for the teachers to give 
as much individual attention to each of the children as should 
be given. In many cases the need of the individual attention will 
not even be discovered, so consequently the teaching will not be 
given. If, however, parents are able to supplement the school 
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by giving the proper individual attention to their children, it will 
be necessary for the parents to know what the school is doing. 
Since both subject matter and methods change so rapidly, parents 
cannot depend upon the content and method being the same as 
when they were in the same grade, even if they could remember 
accurately so long. As a result, if this phase of cooperation 1s 
to be successful parents will need to know the content and the 
method of the school work. If they are to know these, there 
will have to be a conscious plan made to obtain that knowledge. 
This may be done by the parents visiting their children when at 
work in the school and by talking with their teachers. But per- 
haps the best method would be provision of printed outlines of 
the work done as to both content and method. Finally, if the 
teacher finds that in any way the pupil needs more individual 
care than can be given in school, a note to or a consultation with 
the parents would make it possible for the parents to cooperate. 

Doubtless, most readers will criticize the preceding paragraphs. 
The chief criticism is based on two conditions. The first is 
that most parents are unable to give the proper instruction even 
under direction. The second is that the parents are unwilling to 
do so either because they are busy with other work or think that 
education is a matter for the schools to give. Unfortunately, 
as a result of these two general attitudes, the present school sys- 
tem is developing in such a way that it is almost impossible for 
parents who are able and desire to cooperate, to do so in any 
helpful way. Often teachers forbid the assistance of parents. 
Consequently, each of the two great educational agencies, the 
home and the school, often function as though the other did 
not exist, in spite of the fact that each depends largely upon 
the other. Such great educational agencies should plan ney 
to cooperate. 

B. The School with the Family.—Not only should the aaa 
plan to assist the school, but likewise the school should assist 
and cooperate with the family. Naturally a large part of the © 
work in school, such as reading and writing, does assist much 
in the modern family, but cooperation should go much further 
than this. If certain parents are unable for any reason to give 
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the training for their children that the ordinary family gives, the 
schools should assist them to give the training. If this is not pos- 
sible, then the school itself should provide the necessary training. 
But if the schools are to cooperate in this way, teachers and 
officers of the schools will need to know the various homes and 
the advantages and disadvantages of the home conditions of the 
pupils. The task of obtaining this knowledge suggests the neces- 
sity for the teachers or representatives of the schools to make 
visits to all the homes and the recognition on the part of each 
of the activities and problems of the other. As a matter of fact, 
“visiting teachers’ are now regularly employed in New York, 
Minneapolis, and several other large cities. Visiting teachers 
are school-teachers who add to their regular experience special 
training in the study of the home environment by applying a 
knowledge of social case work. The parent-teacher associations, 
as they are developing, also have as one of their chief purposes 
this general acquaintance of both parents and teachers with each 
other’s problems and with their common problems, although this 
latter work is voluntary and non-professional. 

1. By Encouracine Home Activities.—When the teachers 
know of the problems of the various homes, they can do much 
to encourage and develop home activities. If the homes, for in- 
stance, do not all require the proper care of teeth by the children, 
the school can teach and emphasize that care and even attempt 
to get the parents to cooperate. Or if the children roam the 
streets instead of playing or working at home or under proper 
conditions, again the schools may cooperate with the family to 
improve the recreational activities of the children. Then there 
are many chores about the home that ordinarily should be as- 
sumed by the children. But even more important is the develop- 
ment of intellectual and moral pursuits in the family group. The 
reading of books and magazines in the home, the doing of kind 
acts, and the development of proper manners, all these and more 
may be encouraged by the schools. Some schools go so far as 
to grant credits in school for such work as has been suggested 
above, if the reports of the pupils and parents show that it is 
well and properly done. This does not mean that these credits 
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take the place of the school work, but that the incentives which 
come from school grades and records, the school’s approval or 
disapproval of home activities, are used to develop and maintain 
these activities in the family group. 

2. By AssistTING Famity.—In many cases the real need is to 
assist the parents to give the training. It will not be easy for 
the schools to assist the family of the foreign-speaking tongue 
to teach their children to speak the English language; but if the 
family does not know what literature to give their children for 
the best influence, the school should be able to assist. In fact, 
school libraries may have this as one of their chief functions. 

In connection with the training not now given in the home or 
elsewhere, the school may take one of two attitudes. The one 
is that the training should be provided for in the school; the 
other, that it should be developed and encouraged in the homes 
or elsewhere. The decision as to which course to take should 
really be made in consideration of the effectiveness of the two 
groups in giving the training. In the case of social recreation, 
for instance, if the homes are not giving it and are not able to 
do so, the schools would be justified in assuming the task of pro- 
viding social recreation for the children. This situation seems 
to be true of the schools in the poorer sections of cities and in 
many rural districts. Among those groups of people, however, 
where for most of the pupils adequate provision for social recre- 
ation is made by the homes, it would te inadvisable for the schools 
to develop social recreation and demand the attendance of all for 
the sake of the few who are not getting social recreation. Rather 
it would be better for the school to suggest and develop special 
recreations for them in connection with their homes. This ref- 
erence to social recreation is an illustration of the principle: the 


school should assist the home in giving that work which can be ~~ 


done better at home than in school instead of taking such work 
entirely out of the home. 7 

IV. Difficulties in Improving Educational Functions of aie 
Family.—It is easy in general to point out what the family should 
do to improve the education furnished in the home. It is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to point out a method by which families can 
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be brought to give that education, and even more difficult to de- 
scribe the method by which all families can succeed efficiently 
if they should attempt the functions. Every child and every 
parent is largely a law unto himself, so that it is difficult to apply 
any conclusions that may be made. ‘Then, also, the social con- 
tacts necessary for giving the training are lacking in the ordi- 
nary family. Parents do not have any feeling of responsibility 
in many matters; they do not have the necessary knowledge; 
and, finally, there is very little scientific knowledge developed as 
to the content or method of training that should be given in the 
home. 

A. Every Child, Every Parent a Law unto Himself.—As a 
result both of heredity and of experience each child and each 
parent is different from every other one. In the realm of the 
physical sciences it is possible to isolate elements and forces so 
that laws concerning them may be discovered and applied. But 
the elements that go to make the character or personality of a 
child or of a parent seem hopelessly complex and are always in 
each individual different from those in all other individuals. 
Consequently, when causal relations are discovered and controlled 
by the parents of one child, the same parents find that they can- 
not apply the same conclusions to another one of their own chil- 
dren without modification. It is even less possible to apply the 
conclusions to parents and children in other families because 
of the numerous additional factors involved as well as because 
of the lack of some of the former factors. Each child and each 
parent seems unique—a law unto himself. 

Only as it is possible to discover certain common relations in 
various individuals can conclusions be applied to each of them. 
Even in this situation the influence of other differing factors 
must be taken into consideration. Every phase of each indi- 
vidual’s life influences every other phase. Whatever principles 
of education of children in the home may be discovered must 
be individually applied to each family and modified to suit each 
family. Each child, each parent, and, in reality, each family is 
unique, is different from all others, so that in each case the con- 
clusions, or the combination of conclusions, in regard to the 
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causal relations making for education are different from every 
other case. 

B. Social Contacts Lacking in Family.—The second difficulty 
in improving the educational function of the family is one that 
has been mentioned in showing why the family has lost many of 
its educational functions. This is the fact that the family has 
lost many of its other functions, chiefly its economic activities. 
As a result the parents do not come into contact with their chil- 
dren sufficiently to educate them. It is hopeless to expect to 
change the economic organization to provide contacts in eco- 
nomic activities again. The only thing possible, apparently, will 
be to shorten the hours of labor so that the period of separation of 
the members of the family due to labor will be shortened. But, 
again, present social organization calls for the separation of the 
members of the family even when they are not engaged in eco- 
nomic activities. Lodges, clubs, recreations, religious activities, 
and political activities, as at present carried on, call for the 
separate activities of husband and wife, parents and children. An 
assumption of much time and many activities for social recrea- 
tion by families at present is impossible without a radical change 
in general social life. Such a change is improbable, at least not 
suddenly. Only little by little can improvements in this line be 
made, and then only as individual families change customs and 
adopt new ones. 

C. Parents Do Not Feel Responsibility—Living in an en- 
vironment where there are so many groups each assuming a 
function of training, and lacking any experience themselves or in 
connection with their children that would cause them to think 
differently, parents for the most part do not seem to feel much 
responsibility in the training of their children. This feeling 
comes only through experience directly, or vicariously through 
reading of the experiences of others, so it is not to be expected 
that many parents will have a sense of responsibility for training 
short of actually giving this training to their own children. Nor 
can many people develop such feelings by hearing or reading © 
about the training of children in their various activities. Even 
the parents as parents are guided in their responses by the stimuli 
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of the social environment, and the stimuli of the social environ- 
ment at present call for little training of the children by the 
parents. Compulsory education laws, actually, have to be passed 
and enforced to make many parents send their children to the free 
schools, since they themselves assume no responsibility in the 
matter. 

D. Parents Themselves Do Not Have Knowledge.—But even 
a more serious difficulty is that parents themselves do not have 
knowledge sufficient for the education of their children. A father 
who cannot read cannot teach his son to read, nor can a mother 
. who knows no names of birds teach her daughter the names and 
habits of birds. This difficulty was pointed out in connection 
with the discussion of sex education by the family, but the same 
condition prevails in most phases of modern life. Even in ques- 
tions of morality parents know little of what is right or wrong, 
and even less about the method of teaching morals. Parents do 
not know that morals cannot be well taught apart from specific 
acts, nor apparently do they know that they cannot teach a son 
not to smoke, when the parents smoke. A father who breaks the 
prohibition law while teaching his son to obey other laws allows 
his actions to speak louder than his words. So does a mother 
who teaches her children to tell the truth while she peddles false- 
hoods to all whom she meets. 

E. Few Scientific Conclusions of Education in the Family.— 
Though a conscientious parent has a very deep sense of responsi- 
bility for the training of his children and recognizes certain truths 
and habits of life that he desires his children to have, yet he 
finds himself handicapped when he tries to educate himself to 
function efficiently as a parent. Scientific conclusions are few, 
both because little effort has been directed to develop this field 
and because-of the difficulty of developing it. Children. differ, 
parents differ, conditions differ; in both the physical and the 
social environment, changes are so rapid and incessant that con- 
clusions valid at one time are not at another. All that can be 
hoped for is that little by little in a slow process of evolution 
man can bring his intellect to bear upon this greatest task of the 
human race, the bearing and rearing, physically and mentally, 
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of future generations, so that consciously and with the assurance 
of reason and science man can know definitely how to train his 
offspring mentally and physically. 

An intelligent understanding of the problems involved in mak- 
ing the family function with improved effectiveness as an educa- 
tional agency in modern society requires consideration of two 
matters: first, the origin and development of the family as a 
primary group; second, changes in the family during modern 
times. The next two chapters will treat of these two matters 
in detail. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE FAMILY, A PRIMARY GROUP, ITS ORIGIN AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


I. The Family as a Primary Group.—Perhaps the original 
human group was the family group. Even if the family was not 
the original social group, as some few think,(still it appeared 
very early in the development of man,+so early that at its be- 
ginning it must have been a primary group, for means of in- 
direct communication had not yet been developed.) ‘Even yet the 
family is a primary group. ) There is no occasion for the family 
to use or to depend upon indirect contacts, for most of its func- 
tionings. So far as the relation of its members are concerned, 
these depend upon face to face or direct contacts. The mem- 
bers of the family meet face to face, they talk with each other 
and watch each other’s facial expressions or other actions. In 
fact, the family is the typical primary group even though there 
may be some indirect contacts that influence its actions, as those 
obtained by reading books or magazines. (In the typical family 
group, as defined for our purpose, there 1s a father and a mother 
living with their children, the father and the mother living as 
husband and wife and maintaining the group solidarity, at least 
during the-immaturity of the children.) By thus living in con- 
tact with each other for several hours each day the members make 
provision for direct contacts that are repeated and continuous, so 
that the psychic activities of each influence the psychic activities 
of the others. \In this way the family comes under our definition 
of a social group and is classified among the primary groups. ) 

It is true that often there are variations from this typical 
form of the family into other forms, as those in which there 
are two or more husbands or wives, no husband, no wife, or no 
children. Nevertheless, these forms of the family, while ap- 
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parently never generally prevalent (as we shall see later in this 
chapter), have the characteristics of the family group that are 
important for this study, though some of the parts of the vari- 
able forms do not function as they do in the ordinary family. 

II. The Most Important Primary Group.—The family has 
played a very important part in the whole development of man- 
kind. Any attempt to understand or to control social activities 
without taking into consideration the influence of this fundamen- 
tal group will be of little avail. At least, it will be quite inade- 
quate. It was mentioned in the discussion of the primary class 
of groups that the responses to the direct contacts seemed to be 
based in large part upon instincts. Since the family is a primary 
group and since there are powerful instincts at the basis of the 
family, undoubtedly the family is the most important group of 
the most important class of groups. 

A. The Chief Social Environment of Children.—Not only be- 
cause the family is a primary group is it important, but also 
because it serves as practically the only social group for the chil- 
dren during the first years of their lives. These years are the 
most impressionable years of the life of the child, and the child, 
because of his age and lack of experience, can get only direct 
contacts such as the family furnishes. The number and the 
variety of activities represented in the family make this period 
in the child’s life an exceedingly important period, especially from 
an educational point of view. This phase of the family was 
treated more fully in Chapter IV. 

B. An Important Social Group for Parents.—The family is 
also an important group for the education of the parents. In 
the first place, many responses, if not all, that are made to 
stimuli obtained in the direct contacts of the family are greatly 
influenced by the instincts characteristic of family life. Then 
for adults as well as for children, the family serves as the social 
group in which the parents are functioning for a larger part of 
the hours they are awake than in any other group, with the 
possible exception. of the vocational. Usually by far the most 
constant and most persistent contacts that any adult receives are 
the contacts in the family group. The educational influence of 
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the family on the parents was considered in Chapter IV, though 
it will need to be referred to as well in Chapter VI. 

C. Sociological Study of the Family Necessary for Educa- 
tional Sociology.—Since the knowledge of the family is so im- 
portant in understanding social life, especially as to the influence 
of the education furnished by the family, it will be necessary to 
go very carefully into a sociological study of the family. In 
order to understand the present form and functioning of the 
family, it will be necessary to study the origin and the develop- 
ment of the family, even its forms and functions in the various 
stages of development. While this study really belongs to the 
pure science of sociology, or to a special scientific study of the 
family, yet for a clear understanding of this most fundamental 
and important of all the groups from the point of view of educa- 
tion, it will be necessary to give here a rather complete but 
abridged study of the family from its earliest origin up to the 
present family with its tendencies to disorganization. 

III. Form and Nature of Original Family.—Naturally the 
origin of the family long antedated history or written language. 
What can be discovered in regard to the probable origin of the 
family will have to be inferred from primitive peoples now in 
existence, from earliest literature and art, including archeology, 
from a study of the life of animals, and from the process of rea- 
soning out the origin of the family from the later forms and 
functions known to literature and art. By these methods a few 
conclusions can be arrived at concerning the origin of the fam- 
ily that will assist materially in understanding the modern family 
and the problems in connection with it. 

A. The Functions of the Original Family —While it is use- 
less to go into the question of the causal relation of function and 
structure, yet there are some functions of the family that we 
can study, the influence of which undoubtedly was a factor in 
the origin of the family. That these functions existed is more 
or less demonstrable from archeology, literature, art, and a study 
of primitive peoples. If these functions existed, it is only a logi- 
cal conclusion that the social group, the family, existed to make 
possible the functions. 
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1. BIRTH AND PuysIcAL CARE OF CHILDREN.—As soon as the 
continuation of life became bisexual instead of asexual (by fis- 
sure or divisions of cells) reproduction became a social process 
instead of an individual one. There are many advantages of 
bisexual reproduction that the biologists have described which 
need not be mentioned here. There is one, however, that should 
be mentioned because of its importance in sociology. This ad- 
vantage is that bisexual reproduction makes possible new com- 
binations of characters and, perhaps, mutations of biological 
structure, while at the same time handing down to some of the 
offspring all of the preceding development of the physical fac- 
tors that conditioned the origin of the family. 

It is evident, though, that this in itself is not sufficient to make 
the more or less permanent relationship necessary for the family 
as a social group. There are other factors involved. One of 
these lies in the economy of reproduction in family life. There 
have been two methods in the process of bisexual reproduction 
that have been used to continue or to increase the number of a 
species. The first of these is merely to reproduce in such 
enormous numbers, that out of the accompanying high mortality 
a few will survive, at least sufficient to keep the species constant 
in number. The second method is for only a few offspring to 
be produced and then provisions to be made by the parents for 
their after-care, thus reducing the mortality rate accordingly. 
This latter method appears particularly among the higher forms. 
of life. As improvement in the care of the offspring took place, 
the time came. when both parents began to provide for the after- 
care of the offspring. This kept the eee together during 
the immaturity of the children. 

There is still another factor that worked hand in hand with 
the economy in reproduction. This factor is the immaturity of 
the offspring of those species that depended upon a higher psychic 
development. The content of the psychic life depends upon actual _ 
experience of the individual itself, and hence in those species 
where survival value depended upon psychic development, or 
acquired traits, the offspring had to have a longer period of 
physical growth and development than the mere physical pro- 
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visions for reproduction necessitated. This dependence of psychic 
development upon physical immaturity seems universal. As man’s 
mental development is the highest, his period of infancy is the 
longest. Moreover, with some of the higher animals and espe- 
cially with man, this period of infancy of offspring overlapped 
the period of infancy of the other offspring of the same parents. 
Then since both parents provided for the after-care, the long time 
necessary for this care of the offspring made for permanency of 
union of the parents and thus fulfilled this characteristic of the 
family which makes it a social group. 

2. THE MENTAL CARE OF THE CHILDREN.—The family also 
functions to give the children mental care and development by 
handing down to them the social and psychic accomplishments 
of the race. Undoubtedly this function was an important factor 
in the origin of the family. At least, those groups would be 
more efficient that had some mechanism by which each new gen- 
eration could start off at maturity with all the accomplishments 
of the preceding generations. This handing down to new gen- 
erations could have been done by other groups than the family 
and to some extent undoubtedly was, but there is an important 
reason why it could be done better by the family. This reason 
is that the parents had the physical care of the child while he was 
at the mental age for education. Since this care occupied a large 
part of the child’s time and since he learned from the contacts 
with his parents during this time, the processes of both mental 
and physical development went on together, even as they do in the 
modern family. Since there is little evidence that there were 
other agencies for the training of children in primitive times, it 
is evident that the family came to be the agency to hand down 
to each succeeding generation the social accomplishments as 
well as the physical development acquired by the race. It is neces- 
sary, however, to distinguish sharply between the methods of 
the two. The first was transmitted after birth and could be 
consciously controlled to a large extent, but the second was 
transmitted by the germ cells of the parents and was beyond 
conscious control. With this equipment each new generation 
was ready to make progress into still newer fields. 
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3. EQUIPMENT OF CHILDREN FoR SociAL Lire.—In a sense 
the family serves as a school for socialization. In the primitive 
family, at least in the original family and to a large extent today, 
are found nearly all the social relationships that appear in larger 
social groups. The child was compelled in many ways to enter 
into and accept these relationships in his family group. There 
were the parents and the activities of adults; there were brothers 
and sisters of different ages, who exhibited different relationships ; 
there were economic activities, political, religious, and recrea- 
tional—all present in the family group. Thus the child was, and 
is yet to a large extent, reared in a small social group that gave 
him actual training for group activities that would be used in 
larger groups. It can easily be seen that any group of people 
that did not give this training by some method to each succeeding 
generation would in time be handicapped in the struggle for 
existence. It can easily be seen, also, that the family was the best 
suited of all groups for this function since, in earlier times at 
least, it had practically all the relationships that were found in 
any social group. 

4. THE FamiLy AN Economic Unit.—Since the family pro- 
vided physical care for the children, it came to be the economic 
unit to provide food and shelter. Because of the lack of other 
groups and because of the nature of the occupations the family 
became the first economic group. Each family produced for itself 
and itself alone. In the family, also, there developed a division 
of labor with all its advantages. Women, because of the physical 
bearing and rearing of children, came to carry on certain activi- 
ties in producing and preparing food and clothing for use, while 
the men carried on the more active functions of hunting and 
fighting. The economic phase of the family life also included 
the consumption of goods, and it is, perhaps, in connection with 
the consumption of goods that the family became the trainer in 
the altruistic impulses that later came to be carried over to other 
social groups. In any case, the family trained both in vocations 
and in the standards of economic life. 

"5. THE SATISFACTION OF THE SEX INsTINCT.—Fundamental, 
one might almost say causal, to all the other factors in the origin 
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of the family is the sex instinct. One of the two great instincts, 
the sex instinct influences almost every action in life directly or 
indirectly, especially in connection with the family group. While 
the sex instinct is regarded by some as a simple instinct, there 
are many manifestations of it, all the way from sensual gratifica- 
tion to the greatest sacrifice and effort on the part of each towards 
the other loved one. Literature, art, and even history are full of 
the various manifestations of this instinct. It has not always 
been held within the bounds of family life, but usually any im- 
portant manifestation of it outside the family makes for group 
deterioration and hence group destruction. Literature, history, 
and experience show that within the family the impulses directed 
by the sex instinct, but more or less under control of conscious- 
ness, sublimated and idealized by training, with highly special- 
ized phases, have made the family endure through the trials and 
hardships of man’s development. The precise influence of this 
instinct in life has not been scientifically worked out; but it is 
sufficient to call attention to its importance here and to note that 
one of the great functions of the family is to give expression to 
this instinct in such a way that it will make for the possibility, 
encouragement, and support of other functions of the family. 

B. Form of the Original Family.—Whether the original 
family was monogamic or some other form is not very important 
in determining the proper form of the family for modern civili- 
zation. In the case of the family, as in all other social groups, 
if the original form is not fitted to function in modern civili- 
zation, then not the original form, but the form that is suited to 
modern life, should exist. Evolution implies change of form. 
Nevertheless, if it can be shown that the original form of the 
family was monogamic rather than promiscuous or polygamous, 
it will refute the argument that is presented by many which 


condones the social evil and all irregular forms of the family as ~ 


well. This argument is that if man follows his instincts, either 
sexual relationship would be promiscuous or there would be 


polygamous unions. In spite of the conclusions drawn by some 


few from their studies of primitive men, the evidence seems to be 
overwhelmingly in favor of the monogamic form of the family as 
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the original form. Only a brief review of this evidence will be 
given here. 

1. HigHER ANIMALS TEND TO Monocamy.—While the dis- 
tance in the evolutionary process between man and the various 
other forms of animal life is so great that perhaps no valid con- 
clusions can be drawn, yet the evidence here points to monogamy 
as the original form of the human family. With the exception 
of the birds, which frequently are monogamic, most animals 
are not monogamic in their unions until the higher forms are 
reached. Domestic animals should not be considered because man 
has as far as possible interfered in their development in accord- 
ance with his interests. However, among some of the wild 
carnivora, but even more especially among apes and gorillas, those 
forms most similar to men, monogamy seems generally to pre- 
vail. Apparently in the case of the higher animals as well as with 
man, dependence of the offspring upon both parents for a long 
period of immaturity has served to select in time those with sex 
instincts satisfied by the monogamic union: One could hardly say 
that such animals consciously began to control the form of the 
family for conscious ends. The animals seem to be controlled 
wholly by instincts in sexual and parental relations; and primi- 
tive men, also developing mostly under control of instincts, un- 
doubtedly were selected by the conditions of survival with the 
sex instincts making for monogamy. 

2. PRIMITIVE PEOPLES AND MonocaAmMy.—We cannot review 
the conflicting evidence of Bachofen, Morgan, and Westermarck, 
as well as others, in regard to the form of the family now 
existing among nature peoples, or the evidence existing among 
such peoples of a previous form of the family other than mono- 
gamic. It is sufficient here to state Westermarck’s conclusions *- 
that while other variations appear from time to time generally 
among people that now exist, monogamy prevails. Likewise such 
evidence among nature peoples as tracing descent through mothers 
only, wife lending, promiscuous relations at festivals, and similar 
irregularities, can easily be explained in other ways and hence 

1 Westermarck, History of Human Marriage. 
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is not sufficient evidence to prove promiscuity over the evidence 
in favor of monogamy. 

3. Eqguat NuMBER oF EACH SEX AND Monocamy.—A vital 
argument against polygamy is the equal numbers of each sex. 
Sex, according to geneticists, is inherited according to Mendel’s 
laws, and the conditions are such in reproduction of man and 
higher animals that the number of the sexes will be equal. This 
accords with the facts with only slight variations. Now if forms 
of the family existed other than monogamy and promiscuity, 
there would be either many men or many women unmated unless 
something interfered with the sex ratio. While apparently en- 
vironment sometimes seems to interfere slightly with the laws of 
inheritance of sex, so far as man is concerned the interference is 
slight and in favor of either sex, though more frequently in 
favor of the males. Consequently, if the sex ratio was interfered 
with, it would be by the killing of the one or the other of the 
sexes. This killing does not seem to appear among men until 
a higher stage than that of original man and in no group con- 
tinuously and generally. Nor is it to be supposed that members 
of either sex would remain unmarried for the benefit of others 
of the same sex so long as the sex instincts and physical capaci- 
ties were equal to those instincts and capacities of the other mem- 
bers of the same sex. Consequently, monogamy undoubtedly 
prevailed generally, though the argument of this paragraph will 
not prevail against promiscuity. There are other vital arguments 
against promiscuity, however, which will now be briefly given. 

4. Promiscuiry aNnpD Race DeEstruction.—Promiscuity 
seems to lead to pathological conditions that decrease or even 
prevent altogether the births among those groups that practice 
it. This decrease may be due to venereal diseases, which seem 
to have been coexistent with the race of man, or due to other 
conditions. In any case, it is recognized as true now both among 
civilized and uncivilized peoples and perhaps always has been 
true. No people has developed and now exists, so far as can be 
told, who ever practiced promiscuity to any large extent. 

5. OTHER Forms Tuan Monocamy Nectect Cuitpren.— 
There are other reasons why both promiscuity and other forms 
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of the family than monogamy lead to race destruction. It has 
already been shown how the higher forms of animals, and espe 
cially man, depend upon the care of offspring after birth in order 
to maintain or to increase their numbers. It is clear that in 
promiscuity only one parent is known and hence only one parent 
could give the physical and mental care on which the child and 
hence the race is dependent for development. Nor will it do 
to say that the larger group might give the care. That statement 
would presuppose either that there was an instinct in the indi- 
vidual to have the group care for the children, which is not in 
evidence among any groups to-day, or that primitive groups had 
a better developed self-consciousness and control of group action 
than to-day. Either of these presuppositions is not probable. 
Nor would polygamy, against which there are other arguments, 
provide for much better care of the children. Either the maternal 
or the paternal care, usually the latter, would be divided or almost 
entirely lacking. There wouid be no opportunity for that close, 
intimate, and direct contact of the children with each of the 
parents, a condition which is fundamental for the physical and 
even more the psychical development of the offspring. Surely, 
on this basis alone, any people that generally had other forms of 
the family than monogamy, has not been able to survive. 

6. SrexuaL JeEALousy anp Monocamy.—Jealousy seems to 
be a feeling accompanying instincts, especially the sex instinct. 
In other words, sex jealousy seems to have an instinctive basis. 
It was mentioned above that because of the dependence of the 
offspring upon the care of the parents, instincts developed that 
held the parents together, While there may. have developed 
other instincts in the process of evolution to control the union 
of parents and their activities, as parental instincts, it would 
appear that the feeling of jealousy in connection with the sex 
instinct would serve this purpose. That sex jealousy is present 
in the male of all species of animals and in man is well attested. 
That it is present in the female is not so well established. Though 
it does not appear in the female of most species of animals, yet 
theré is considerable evidence of its appearing in woman, That 
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by the numerous stories and legends in regard to women in plural 
marriages. Perhaps the best evidence is the frequent use in 
modern life of the divorce court and the revolver when husbands 
give their attentions to others than their wives. Apparently sex 
jealousy on the part of both man and woman has always been a 
powerful factor for monogamic unions. 

7. ORIGINAL Famity Monocamic.—With the evidence just 
cited and with much more that might be given, it is safe to con- 
clude that generally the form of the family that originally pre- 
vailed among the ancestors of all existing peoples was mono- 
gamic. As will shortly be shown, other forms undoubtedly ap- 
peared from time to time in the development of the race and may 
have influenced the present form. That these irregular forms 
never prevailed generally is the conclusion reached by most 
students of the subject. It should be noted, also, that all the 
arguments in favor of monogamy as the original form of the 
family are even more valid to-day. There is a longer period of 
physical and mental dependency upon parents; philosophy and 
religion are at work destroying other forms of the family and 
establishing monogamy; there are still an equal number of the 
sexes; promiscuity leads to disease and sterility; children are 
neglected and made outcasts in other forms of the family; and 
finally, in the idealization and sublimination of the sex instinct, 
jealousy on the one hand in both sexes will not allow other sex 
relationships, and love on the other hand will not allow desire 
for such irregular relationships. This is not to say, however, 
that there.are not variations from the monogamic family in 
Western civilization; nor that there are no sinister forces under- 
mining the modern family. This subject will be treated again 
in Chapter VI. 

Bs Various Forms of Family Have Influenced Modern 
Family =~ While we have been mentioning various forms of the 
family, it will be advisable now to define more carefully the 
various forms as they have appeared in the development of the 
family. In addition, some of the conditions causing the various 
forms will be mentioned, and, as far as possible in the space 
allowable to this subject, some of the more important influences 
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of each form upon the modern family will be given. It should 
be noted in the discussion of the various forms how conditions 
of life can interfere and frequently do interfere not merely in 
modifying actions that are based upon instincts, but even in so 
modifying them that they make for survival value for that time. 
However, as the conditions are removed, the tendency is to revert 
to type based upon instinct, though it may take a long time for 
the disappearance of the controlling custom. This reversion to 
type based upon instinct is especially true if the type has survival 
value, as the monogamic family seems to have. 

A. Monogamy.—Monogamy hardly needs further definition. 
Monogamy may not be a permanent union, but only for several 
years or months. Among some peoples monogamic unions are 
broken freely if no children result from the union. Nevertheless, 
the typical monogamic family requires that the husband and the 
wife live together, at least while they are faithful to each other, 
and that the children live with them until they are able to take 
care of themselves. 

Since this form of the family has generally prevailed and 
is the prevalent form in modern civilization, it can easily be seen 
that it has had the most important influence of all the forms upon 
the modern family. This general prevalence of the monogamic 
family is no doubt due to its survival value, the chief character- 
istic of which is, as has been pointed out, the physical and mental 
care of the children. As civilization develops, the period of 
mental training for children grows longer, hence the monogamic 
family seems to have its function in this respect increased and 
its survival value becomes greater. This is not to say that there 
have not been many changes in the relations and duties of the 
members of the monogamic family, for there have been many such 
changes. These changes and their significance for the modern 
family are to be treated more fully in Chapter VI. 

_B. Polygyny.—We have been using the word polygamy, which 
means plural marriages, to include both those families in which 
there were more than one husband and those in which there were 
more than one wife. We shall now use the more specific term 
“polygyny” to signify that form of the family in which one man 
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marries and lives as husband with two or more women at the 
same time. The wives may be all on the same level, or some of 
them may be subordinate to the others, or to one of them, even to 
the point of being servants. In fact, in some cases they can 
hardly be called wives, but rather concubines, since the marriage 
ceremony is not performed, nor is any recognition made other 
than by the act of the husband himself, and the children do not 
have the right of inheritance from their father. The typical case 
of polygyny, however, is that of two or more women legally and 
religiously married to one man, the children of whom all live in 
the family group and are all considered descendants from the 
family group even to the point of inheritance of property. The 
story of Jacob in Old Testament history is a typical example. 

I. PREVALENCE AND CAUSES OF PoLycyny.—Polygyny seems 
to have prevailed to some extent at all times among all people and 
to a large extent among some people at some times. In any 
case, however, it is hardly likely that any large number of the 
families were polygynous. Unless something interfered with the 
sex ratio a general prevalence of polygyny would leave many men 
unmated; and it is not the nature of man to allow others to be 
mated and remain unmated himself. Fighting and war would 
often result. At times, however, something did interfere with 
the sex ratio and cause more women than men. Many have 
thought that usually the initial tendency to polygyny was war 
with neighboring tribes resulting in the killing of some of the 
men of the conquering tribe, and nearly all of the men of the 
conquered tribe, and the capture of their women. Such a condi- 
tion would increase the number of women and easily lead to 
polygyny, especially with the captured women taking inferior posi- 
tions in the family group. 

Another cause of polygyny is the social esteem or prestige that 
is attached to it among some groups. The wealthy or the royalty 
show their superiority by having more than one wife instead of 
or in addition to more cattle, or castles, or automobiles. Espe- 
cially will the leaders practice polygyny when the labor of the 
wives and children is of economic value. This explains the 
tendency of pastoral or pioneer peoples to practice polygyny. 
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Whatever the original reason for polygyny, religion at times 
comes to support it, as in the case of the Mormons in this country 
or Mohammedanism in Asia and Europe. 

2. PoLyGyNy AND THE Mopern Famity.—Polygyny seems 
to have had some influence upon the modern family. The double 
standard of sex morality undoubtedly has its roots in polygyny. 
The double standard of sex morality in turn makes for the 
presence of prostitution. Perhaps also the tendency for men to 
consider themselves the exploiters of the persons and the labor 
of the wives is also a relic of polygynous marriages, when the 
wives were really the servants of their husbands. It is not wise 
to consider that the double standard of sex morality and prosti- 
tution are direct results of polygyny only. There are undoubtedly 
other factors involved, even irregular instinctive tendencies; but 
no doubt polygyny has had considerable influence in determining 
moral codes of sex. 

C. Polyandry and the Modern Family.—Polyandry is the term 
used to designate that other form of polygamy when one woman 
has two or more husbands at the same time. That it has pre- 
vailed in only a few places and under rare conditions seems to 
be the judgment of investigators. It is found, however, when 
the living conditions are very hard, as in certain islands of the 
sea or in parts of Tibet. In this latter case, the men of the 
family group, often brothers, are usually away from the family 
groups with the exception of one at a time. However, there 
seems to be little objection to the arrangement, apparently all 
recognizing that if they are to keep alive at all, it will take the 
united efforts of two or more husbands to provide food and pro- 
tection. In the case of the general practice of polyandry, natu- 


rally there must be more men than women, a condition that is ~~ 


usually favored by two factors. The hardship of life seems to 

interfere with the law of the inheritance of sex, and female in-_ 

fanticide is usually practiced to some extent, even religion com- 

ing to support it. 

- Polyandry has had little, if any, effect upon the modern family. 
It is one of the best examples, nevertheless, to show how social 
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conditions, can modify the actions of man that are based upon 
even strong instincts. The practice of some women of having 
successive husbands, divorcing each in turn, is the nearest 
approach in Western civilization to polyandry. The danger of 
such a practice is its general adoption as a social custom until 
the form of the family will be governed by the custom of poly- 
andry and of successive marriages. 

V. Descent and Rule in the Family Group.—In the develop- 
ment of the family, as shown by a study of contemporary primi- 
tive groups as well as of previous groups in various stages of 
development, various relations of the members of the family to 
one another prevail. It will be impossible in this brief review of 
the development of the family to do more than recount a few of 
the more important types of relations that may have had some 
influence upon the modern family. 

A. Relation of the Wife and Mother in the Family.—When 
nature peoples began to be studied, one of the first conclusions 
generally drawn was that practically all groups showed signs of 
being ruled by the mothers or elder women. It is now known 
that most of the evidences for the rule of the family or clan 
group by women are not evidences for such rule, but are evi- 
dence for the wife’s determination of place of residence, or the 
tracing of descent through the mothers only, or the naming of 
the children from the mother only. 

1. THE MatriarcHaL Famity.—If the family was ruled by 
the wife and mother it is called a matriarchal family. Present 
evidence shows that this form never prevailed generally and 
consequently has had little or no influence on the modern family. 
The appearance of families ruled by the wife in modern civiliza- 
tion is due to the assumption of rule by the wife when she has 
more ability and perhaps also stronger desires for leadership 
than her husband. Former traditions of a matriarchate probably 
are not factors in such cases, 

2. THE Marritocat REsipence.—If the family lived in the 
house or village of the wife’s parents, it might be called a family 
of matrilocal residence since the place of abode was determined 
by the mother. In such cases it was common that the mother’s 
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brothers or maternal uncles ruled the family group, especially 
controlled their nephews and nieces. Such a rule is called an 
avunculate and is rather frequent among primitive peoples in a 
variety of conditions other than the one just mentioned. Customs 
and laws in modern life are opposed to matrilocal residence. In 
fact, in most jurisdictions legal residence is wholly determined 
by the location of the husband and not by that of the wife. 
Matrilocal residence is usually accompanied by matrilineal descent. 

3. Marrivinear DesceNT AND THE MATRONYMIC FAMILY.— 
Some have supposed that originally descent was traced through 
the mothers only because of the evident relations of mother to 
children and the ignorance of the relation of father to children. 
In any case, it is a widespread practice among primitive peoples, 
though frequently descent is traced matrilineally for certain 
purposes and bilaterally, or through both parents, for other pur- 
poses. If the children are named after the mother or the mother’s 
clan only, the family is called a matronymic family. This is a 
common form of the family when only matrilineal descent is used, 
Matrilineal descent and traditions of matronymic families have 
little, if any, influence on the modern family. They do show, 
however, how social customs even among primitive peoples con- 
trol family relations. 

B. Relation of Husband and Father.—As 4 study was made of 
social groups above the lower stages of civilization, the dominance 
of the husband and father in the affairs of the family and clan 
was noted. The same dominance, however, has been found 
among some contemporary primitive groups, while almost uni- 
versally either elders among the fathers or the maternal uncles 
seem to be largely in control of the affairs of the small family 
and the larger clan or related group. The influence of the hus- 
band and father may be to rule the family generally, to deter- 
mine the place of residence, or to determine the descent. 

I. THE PatTRIARCHAL Famity.—The family in which the 
husband or father, often the grandfather or great-grand father, 
rules, is called a patriarchal family. In some cases, such as in 
ancient Rome, the power of the husband was absolute even to 
determining life or death for wife and children. In other cases, 
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such as among the ancient Jews, his power was more limited. 
The more common form that has prevailed widely gives him abso- 
lute control, but only in the respects granted to him by the social 
group. Thus a husband may be allowed to kill his wife for 
unfaithfulness, but not for displeasing him in other respects. 

The patriarchal family has been influential in determining the 
form and organization of the modern family. Its influence came 
directly into America from three sources, and so the original 
American family had certain patriarchal characteristics. 

The first of these sources is from northern Europe. The 
Nordic ancestors of the early settlers of America had a paitri- 
archal family, though some seem -to think it was more demo- 
cratic than the southern European and the Asiatic family. The 
second source for the patriarchal family was the Roman customs 
and laws that spread all over Europe and were brought thence to 
America. The Roman family was even more than the Nordic 
of patriarchal type; and since our law has largely come from the 
Roman, even yet in large parts of Western civilization and in 
many states of the United States, laws exist giving husbands and 
fathers rights that wives and mothers do not have. Custom also 
gives them many such rights and privileges. 

The third source from which patriarchy came into Western 
civilization was through the Christian religion. Christianity, 
built upon and out of the Jewish religion, incorporated the Jew- 
ish attitude towards the family into its language and customs. 
Now the Jewish family throughout the history of the Jews and 
even yet in that region of the world has been the typical patri- 
archal family. There is no reason for thinking otherwise than 
that Christianity brought into our civilization ideals and customs 
of the patriarchal family. The inclusion of the clause enjoining 
obedience on the part of the wife to the husband in the religious 
ceremonies of marriage is an example of Christianity’s influence 
upon the family. 

The relations of the family that are still largely ruled in a 
patriarchal manner are worthy of note here. Among them are 
the place of abode, the hours and activities of the home to suit 
the husband and his activities, the economic affairs completely, 
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and above ail and perhaps less influenced by modern tendencies to 
equality of rights, the personal relations of husband and wife. 
The final control and responsibility for the children, both from 
the point of view of their moral and economic activities and as 
to provisions for their training, are also usually left to the father. 
Any study of the conditions causing divorce in our courts of 
domestic relations will show that the causes for divorce often 
lie in those relations which are to be traced to the patriarchal 
family tradition. 

2. PATRILOCAL RESIDENCE, PATRILINEAL DESCENT, AND Pat- 
RONYMIc Famity.—Among many primitive groups, the place of 
residence was determined by the husband. In modern law gen- 
erally the legal residence of the husband determines the legal 
residence of the wife. Frequently among primitive groups the 
descent of the children was traced through the fathers only, 
though often such a tracing was for certain purposes only, such 
as determining the clan to which the children should belong for 
religious, political, or other purposes. In such cases frequently 
the patronymic family prevailed because names assisted in tracing 
descent. The custom of naming after the father generally pre- 
vails in Western civilization. 

C. The Democratic Family—Taking the place of the patriar- 
chal family socially inherited from the Romans, Jews, and early 
Europeans is the family of mutual rights and duties for both 
husband and wife, for the father and the mother, for sons and 
daughters. Perhaps the original family out of which the patriar- 
chal family developed was of this form. Whether or not the 
family is completing the cycle and coming back to the original 
form,’ it is clear that the family in which each member assumes _ 
the duties and rights that belong to him without interfering with 


‘the rights that belong to the others is coming to be prevalent. 


Doubtless many families under a benevolent and wise patriarchy 
were of this sort, just as a benevolent political monarchy was 
often as satisfactory as a democracy, or even more so. In 
Chapter VI it will be shown that as the old controls over the 


_~ family relations are breaking down, there is emerging a new and 


pent 
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perhaps a better form, the democratic family, built upon love, 
respect, and the mutual recognitions of rights and obligations. 

D. Restrictions on Eligibility for Marriage—Most primitive 
peoples seem to have developed numerous restrictions in regard 
to eligibility for marriage. If only those within a clan group 
were allowed to marry, the marriage system is called one of 
endogamy. While modern knowledge of the laws of inheritance 
tend to discredit the danger of inbreeding within a group in which 
there are not dangerous defects, yet endogamy from its lack of 
general prevalence and its appearance only in backward groups 
if they are not large groups, or in large groups where the degree 
of relation would likely be more remote, would suggest that 
generally it did not have survival value. It should be noted that 
when kinship was no longer used as the basis for social group- 
ings, these restrictions were largely removed, as all within the 
territory became eligible for marriage. This might itself be 
called endogamy, but in this case the word has little significance 
unless it should be stretched to include the customs and laws in 
America to prevent miscegenation. 

More prevalent among the peoples now living in clan groups 
are the restrictions preventing individuals from marrying those 
within the same clan group but requiring that all marriages be 
made from certain clans or a certain clan. This system of mar- 
riage is called one of exogamy. While it seems that the chief 
reason for such restrictions was to prevent the marriage of close 
relatives, it can be seen that the intermarrying clans would soon 
be as closely related as the members within either clan. In fact, 
as close relatives as double first cousins could be married, though 
by tracing descent either through the father or the mother only 
they would not be considered related at all. Undoubtedly the 
general prevalence of exogamy suggests that it had survival 
value. 

Among primitive groups the restrictions on eligibility for 
marriage are often very complicated. In addition to the rather 
simple restrictions of endogamy or exogamy there often were 
other classifications of eligibles for marriage made on age, kin- 
ship, caste, and athe Bae It will be inadvisable to review here 
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these restrictions, but it is interesting to note that often primi- 
tive groups had many more restrictions on marriage than do 
modern groups, though it is difficult to see any special values 
in most of their restrictions. 

VI. Form and Nature of the Marriage Contract.—While the 
family group implies that a man and a woman are living together 
in the relations ordinarily understood as those of husband and 
wife, among almost all people some marriage contract must be 
made before such unions are permitted by the larger group. 
Although it is not true that the marriage contract includes just 
those conditions demanded by the larger group, yet the provisions 
or terms of the contract by the partners in the marriage largely 
get their validity from the sanction of the larger social group. 

A. Ceremony and Marriage.—lIf the larger social group is to 
recognize the validity of the marriage contracts and is to restrict 
marriages in any way, then it is necessary that there be some 
outward act in connection with the marriage that will make it 
possible for the larger group to recognize and sanction the mar- 
riage. While the ceremony may have its subjective effects upon 
those who are to be married, the chief effect of it is to make the 
marriage an affair of the controlling larger group and not just 
a matter of the two that are interested in the marriage. This 
ceremony may be simple, amounting only to a public announce- 
ment of the marriage, or it may be very complex and elaborate 
like some of the ceremonies of modern life. 

B. Making and Enforcement of Marriage Contracts.—There 
are two groups of people interested in both the making and the 
enforcement of the marriage contract. The first group is the 
man and the woman to be married. The second group is those 
who are to sanction and to enforce the contract. It will be un-~ 
necessary here to outline the content of the contract, for that 
will cover in general the relations of the husband and wife as 
discussed under the forms of the family; but it will be advisable 
to study the relation these two groups of people may have to the 
_ marriage. 

1. By THE MarriaAGE PartNers.—Apparently the first 
method of making the marriage contract was in accordance with 
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the wishes of those to be married. it may be that in tne very 
earliest stages of man that there was no attempt oi other groups 
to control the marriage relation. As sociciy developed, there 
was a tendency for ithe marriage contract io remain in ine power 
of the interested persons for the making of it; but after the con- 
tract was once made, it was to be enforced by other groups. Later 
the terms of the contract were determined by the sanctions of 
other groups, though the selection of the mates to the marriage 
was left in the hands of the mates themse!ves. In other words, 
whether a man and a woman should enter into the marriage con- 
tract depended altogether upon his or her own wish in the matter. 
The popular idea that the cave man knocked down and captured 
his wife is not borne out by evidence. There may have been a 
stage in the development of some people when such a method 
was used, but it is not probable that it was ever widely prevalent, 
except when a man had concubines or slave-wives from captured 
peoples. 

The power of entering or refusing to enter the marriage con- 
tract has generally remained With those entering it, though it is 
often limited or partially controlled by others. In our own 
civilization the betrothal and the selection of mates remain largely 
in the power of the partners themselves. However, after once 
the marriage contract is entered into, other groups see to its en- 
forcement. It should be noted that if both the making and the 
enforcement of the contract were left to the partners, it would 
take both to make the contract, but only one to break it. This 
situation was the chief cause why other groups, chiefly the state, 
came td enforce # Contratt) fot only marriage contracts, but 
others as well, 

2: By tHe Parents—When the marriage contract was 
broken by one of the partners, the parents and relatives of the 
innocent partner undoubtedly would take steps to protect or to 
re-establish the relation. Frequently this took the form of a 
pledge of some sort from each of the groups of relatives. Thus 
the enforcement of the contract came to depend largely upon 
the parents. But if the parents were responsible for its enforce: 
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power also of determining who should enter the contract. Ap- 
parently the pledges and the material advantages of various sorts 
came to be of more interest to the parents than the welfare of 
the children involved, so that the parents came to make the mat- 
ings without even a semblance of approval on the part of the 
children. This stage is reached in rather advanced periods of 
civilization, and so far as the selection of mates is concerned, 
generally prevails throughout most of the civilized world, though 
it has nearly disappeared in America and is rapidly breaking 
down in Europe. 

Undoubtedly, the development of the patriarchal form of the 
family assisted much in giving the power to the parents, usual! y 
the father, to determine the marriage partners of their children. 
Ii the father had the power of life and death over his chi! Idren, 
it would not be expected otherwise than that he could determine 
their marriages also. Frequently the choice is made by the 
parents at the birth of children, young baby girls often being 
pledged to young men or even old men. At other times the final 
approval of the interested parties is expected, but much social and 
parental pressure may be used to force the approval. It should 
be noted that the power of enforcing the contract during this 
period rapidly passed into the hands of other groups, chiefly the 
religious and political groups. 

3. By Customs anp Laws.—Social customs came to control 


not only the selection of mates, but also the enforcement of the ~ 


contract when once entered into. As the customs came to be 
generally prevalent, laws began to be made to enforce the restric- 
tions upon those who would not obey the custom. Customs, how- 
ever, remained more prominent in controlling the selection and 
laws in controlling the enforcement of the contract. Family 
standing, racial distinctions, wealth, culture, and many such things 


were the standards custom set up in regard to mating, while 


laws as well as customs controlled such matters as degree of rela- 
tionship and. differences.in race. The marriage dowry, rights of 
husbands and wives and their relation to the children, and in 
_ general the property rights of the family group came to be con- 
_ trolled very carefully by the laws‘of the states: = 5s 
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4. By RELIGIOUS Grouprs.—An activity so vitally connected 
with man’s existence and so fundamental as is the activity in con- 
nection with the sex instinct could hardly escape the control of 
the religious group. It is not, however, very common that the 
religious group attempts to control mating farther than that mat- 
ing should be kept within the religious groups. After such a 
marriage was arranged for, then the religious group took charge 
of the marriage ceremony proper—at least it has done so in 
Western civilization—and thus added its sanction to the marriage. 
The sanction by the religious group has been very prevalent and 
at times a very strong controlling force over marriage. As long 
as the individuals were under the control of religious groups 
the subjective influences of religious sanctions were powerful 
factors in maintaining the sanctity of marriage vows. Never- 
theless, gradually the religious sanction has given way to the 
state. Now in Western civilization even when marriage cere- 
monies are performed by representatives of the religious groups, 
those representatives are also acting in the name of the state. 

5. By THE STaTE.—The expansion of the state into the gen- 
eral control of the marriage relation has been universal in modern 
civilization. This may be due largely to the expansion of the 
state to protect the validity of all contracts; or, as seems more 
probable, due to the necessity of the state to provide for the 
welfare of all its members and to protect them in their rights. 
In our own country the marriage contract, in most jurisdictions, 
is not valid-until permission for marriage is given and sanctioned 
by the state. Then it is held valid until the permission for its 
dissolution is given by the state. The state likewise lays down 
restrictions as to age, mental and physical conditions, and often 
race as conditions for entering into the marriage relation. The 
state is coming to regulate the whole question of marriage and 
divorce. 

VII. Divorce, the Breaking of the Marriage Contract.—Al]- 
ways there has been a tendency for the partners to a marriage 
contract to separate and break the contract when there was no 
longer a desire on the part of one or both to continue the con- 
tract. Because of the children involved and the property of the 
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family group, permission to break or to cancel the contract at 
will began to be restricted by other groups early in the develop- 
ment of man. However, whenever they allowed the cancellation 
of the contract, at least so far as living together was concerned, 
the process is called a divorce and the parties are divorced. The 
divorce may be absolute, putting no restrictions upon the divorced 
persons; or it may be restricted by not allowing one or both 
parties to marry again, or by compelling the husband to support 
his divorced wife and their children, or by other conditions. 
Divorce, then, may be said to be the breaking or annulling of the 
marriage contract and the separation of the partners to the 
marriage. 

A. Prevalence of Divorce.—Divorce has always more or less 
been prevalent, though generally custom, law, and religion dis- 
courage divorce—or perhaps it would be better to say they dis- 
courage the causes of divorce. In transitional periods, as we shall 
see in the next chapter is true at present, divorce is more frequent 
than at stationary periods in the development of the family rela- 
tions as well as other social relations. This is particularly true 
when the old controls of family life, such as customs and eco- 
nomic and religious beliefs and practices, fail to exert their 
customary power over family life. 

B. Divorce, Granted by Whom?—Divorce is granted usually 
by the persons or groups that sanction the marriage contract. If 
the parties to the contract are the only ones who are to make the 
contract valid, they will be the ones to obtain the divorce. Be- 
cause one could break the contract that it took two to make, other 
groups began to sanction and to enforce the contract. Likewise, 
if divorce was granted, these other groups granted divorces also. - 
When the relatives attempted to control marriage contracts, the 
person first violating the contract lost the pledge if the divorce 
was granted. Religious groups, at least the Christian groups, 
have either forbidden divorce or advocated only a very restricted 
cause for divorce. The state, looking at the whole question from 

_ the point of view of the general welfare, is usually more liberal 
; and grants divorces for more causes than other groups. 
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C. Causes for Divorce.—Adultery on the part of the wife has 
been almost a universal cause of divorce. In fact, adultery of the 
wife often was sufficient for her death at the hands of her hus- 
band. Religion has not sanctioned generally in Western civili- 
zation other causes for divorce, though it is extending the same 
rights to the wife as to the husband in case of adultery or un- 
faithfulness. There are numerous other causes of divorce, such 
as desertion, cruelty, drunkenness, etc., that are often legal causes 
for divorce; but they will be taken up more in detail in the next 
chapter, as they apply particularly to the modern family. 

VIII. Family Losing Many Functions.—One of the problems 
of modern social life is the loss of the functions of the family 
in the present civilization. As other groups specialize to take 
over the functions formerly carried on in the home, the family 
loses not only those functions, but others that were carried on 
in connection with those that were lost. It is easy to cite 
examples of this loss of functions. One needs only to recall the 
effects of the industrial revolution to note the loss of the economic 
functions of the family. Then the school and the church and 
other groups have taken from the family some of its functions. 
This loss of the functions of the family group is one of the 
causes for the rapid changes that are going on in the family of 
America—presenting often rather serious problems. These 
changes and the problems involved are the subjects to be treated 
in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER VI 
CHANGES IN THE FAMILY, A MODERN PROBLEM 


I. Changes in the Family.—Several times in the preceding chap- 
ter changes were referred to that were rapidly appearing in the 
modern family. These changes will now be considered in more 
detail and both the more important causes and the effects of the 
changes will be given. It will be impossible to discuss all the 
changes, but those will be noted that have considerable influence 
in regard to the education given by the family group and at the 
same time are fundamental in the solidarity of the family. The 
two most important changes in the family are the loss of its 
economic functions and the change in the relation of its mem- 
bers to one another. 

A. Loss of Economic Functions.—It was noted in the study 
of the development of the family that one of the functions of 
the family that was prevalent in its origin was the physical care 
of the children. Now the physical care of the children implies 
above all else food, clothing, and shelter. The provison for these 
is the economic function of the family group. The ordinary 
modern family still provides for these economic necessities, but 
instead of the family’s working and obtaining them directly 
from nature, the wage earner of the family works at some trade 
or profession, obtains money or credit for his labor, and buys 


the economic goods from those who produce them but do not — 


consume them. Thus the family still has an economic function 

-and is the unit in the accounting that shows the economic rela- 

tions of its members to one another and to other individuals or 

_ groups. Nevertheless, many, in fact, most of the common eco- 

_ nomic activities that characterized earlier family life have largely 

disappeared from the modern family group. This loss of eco- 
. I5I ‘ 
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nomic activities has vitally affected both the solidarity of the 
family and its educational functions. 

1. A REsuLT oF INDUSTRIAL REvoLUTION.—The specializa- 
tion of labor and the development of exchange that characterized 
and ushered in the industrial revolution rapidly took from the 
home or family group many of its economic functions. The 
development of power machinery hastened the process. No 
longer was manufacture of clothing, or shoes, or machinery, or 
later the caring for and the saving of food, carried on in the 
family group by its members. Even the final preparation of the 
food and the clothing for consumption is now done almost en- 
tirely outside the home. This last situation has gone on until 
now community kitchens are sometimes used and often advocated. 
Thus the family has come to be only the center or unit about 
which the selling and buying of economic services or goods have 
their accounting relations. 

2. WoMEN AND CHILDREN Out oF THE Home.—When the 
economic activities were carried on in the home, the women and 
the children either assisted the men or did practically all of certain 
kinds of work while the men farmed or did other kinds of work. 
As the industrial revolution began, practically only the men left 
the family group for vocational purposes and went into the 
factories. However, it was not long, especially after the begin- 
ning of the use of power machinery, until some women and 
children began to enter industry in the factories. At first, no 
doubt, either the unmarried mature girls or women and children 
from homes deprived of the man as a wage earner, or else from 
large families and from those of low standards of life, went into 
the factories and began to underbid men. Asa result of this 
competition and of an overproduction of manufactured goods, 
wages of men fell below the point of subsistence for families. 
Hence many other women and children were compelled to go 
into industry, leaving the family group for work, and distributing 
themselves in separate economic groups. It came about then that 
it took the wages of the man, the woman, and the children to 
maintain the family. 3 


a 
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3- Loss or Sociat Contacts.—Not only did such separation 
of the members of the family group result in the lack of solidarity 
of the group, as will be shown later, but it destroyed the con- 
tacts parents had with each other and with the children that 
formerly made it possible to give considerable training while 
vocations were being carried on. In the family, especially when 
there was little attempt at formal education by other groups, the 
training that the children as well as the parents got was im- 
portant, though it was largely incidental to vocational and other 
activities. During the time engaged in home vocations the 
parents were in direct contact and had much companionship, not 
only with each other but with their children as well. Thus while 
they worked together they were all trained in politics, in religion, 
and in moral activities. But when the vocations separated them 
for long hours of labor they were too weary and lacked time to 
have social contacts and companionship at other times and in con- 
nection with other activities. When a steel worker, who was 
employed in a twelve-hour shift with an additional hour or two 
needed in going to and from work and in cleaning up, was asked 
the reason for his going on strike, his reply illustrated the 
effect of such vocations on the training that parents so occupied 
can give their children. His answer was, “To see my children 
when they are awake.” The injurious influence upon the edu- 
cation of youth resulting from the loss of economic functions 
of the family will be taken up again later on in this chapter. 

4. Loss or Functions Not So Great In AGRICULTURAL 
Homes.—Because the industrial revolution has not so seriously 
affected the rural home, the agricultural family has not lost so 
much of its educational functions. In the ordinary farm home 
each individual is employed in some way in the vocation of 
farming. While farm occupations do not make for many social 
contacts, yet the common or cooperative activities on the farm 
furnish much time and opportunity for education through social 
contacts. The failure of the farm home to lose so many of 
its functions is probably one of the chief conditions why there is 
less divorce and desertion in rural families than in urban. Never- 
theless, scientific agriculture and expensive machinery call for 
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more skill and specialization, so that the changes that have just 
been mentioned in regard to the urban family are coming to be 
true also of the rural home. 

B. Changes in the Position of Women.—Whatever was the 
cause, it is evident that in the patriarchal family of the eighteenth 
and a large part of the nineteenth centuries woman was in an 
inferior position to man. Economically dependent upon man, 
with no place for her outside the family group and with all the 
customs and laws holding her in the position of economic and 
social inferiority, during the last fifty or hundred years woman 
has been revolting and rising from the plane of this inferiority to 
one of equality with man. As this change of the relation of 
woman to man has had such profound effects upon the family, 
it will be advisable to study briefly some of the causes at work 
in producing the change. 

1. Economic INDEPENDENCE OF WOMEN.—One of the chief 
factors in this change is that woman has found it possible more 
and more to become economically independent. Chiefly as a re- 
sult of the industrial revolution, as just noted, women, especially 
mature young women before marriage, began to go into the fac- 
tories and professions and earn a living wage, or at least a wage 
sufficient to maintain their own existence. When women found 
themselves no longer under the compulsion to starve or marry, or 
remain married or starve, no longer were they compelled to take 
a position of inferiority. Although a married woman, especially 
one with children, is still handicapped in the economic competi- 
tion with men, and although many more girls than boys are not 
trained in vocations, yet very rapidly they are entering all voca- 
tions and making good in almost all of them. Generally a woman 
with a husband does not work at a vocation outside her home, 
though the appearance of such women in vocations is coming 
to be quite common. Clearly this last situation prevents still 
more the companionship and social contacts necessary for an ef- 
ficiently functioning family group. 

2. CHRISTIANITY AND EMANCIPATION OF WomeEn.—Though 
Christianity has been conservative in respect to the changes of 
customs and laws in regard to women, yet there is a teaching and 
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an ideal in Christianity that ultimately assisted woman to rise to 
the plane of equality with man. One of the chief characteristics of 
Christianity has been its emphasis upon individual responsibility 
and the brotherhood and equality of men. Finally both ideas 
were extended to women also, at least in some respects, and un- 
doubtedly are rapidly extending to all. The persistent emphasis 
of Christianity upon the teaching of equality and brotherhood of 
man, especially when influenced by other factors also, could 
hardly fail to develop finally in the minds of its adherents the 
equality of all men and women alike. 

3. PoLiticaAL PHILosopHY AND EQuaLity oF WomMEN.—The 
democratic political philosophy of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, associated with the teaching of Christianity, finally ex- 
tended its principles to women. It was not supposed by many 
in the beginning that the tenets of a democratic philosophy would 
apply to women as well as to men; but as women began to show 


their equality with men in economic activities and in other ways, 


the natural result was for them to be considered equal with men 
before the law and in all respects. For illustration of this point 
mention need be made only of the Nineteenth Amendment to the 
federal Constitution and the rather rapid changes of the statutes 
of the various commonwealths as well as of the federal govern- 
ment. The same thing is coming to be true in the application of 
the law, such as the granting of divorce for adultery on the part 
of the husband, for instance. 

4. WomEN EpucaTep EQuaL_y witH Men.—As a result of 
the increasing independence and equality of women with men, 
schools. for women began to be established, and well along in the 
nineteenth century some schools began to be opened to boys and 
girls alike. Now generally the public schools make no difference — 
in the educational opportunities for boys and girls. One of the 
great causes of inferior status is the recognition on the part of the 
inferior that he does not know as much as the superior. A gen- 


eral education of girls and women in which they have been able 


to match their powers with men and to find themselves equal in 
the schools, will also make them match themselves with men in 
all other relations on the basis of equality. 
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5. Equauity in Famity Rerations.—The final stronghold 
of inequality of the sexes is breaking down. Customs, laws, and 
religious practices have all been lined up to prevent woman's as- 
serting her right of equality in the family group. But the op- 
posing forces just mentioned have been too great. Woman is 
now demanding her rights in the family group. No longer is 
she generally the willing tool of her husband. She demands that 
the family life shall conform to her interests and welfare as well 
as to her husband’s and to her children’s. The conveniences, 
the comforts, and the recreations shall be for her as well as for 
others. She even demands that her wishes shall be consulted in 
the intimate relations of married life and that maternity shall not 
be thrust upon her against her wish. These changes in the posi- 
tion of woman, especially the last, have been influential in the 
disorganization of family life. 

II. Disorganization of the Modern Family.—<As could be ex- 
pected, when many of the conditions that made for family solidar- 
ity no longer existed, the family began to break up and to fail to 
function. It is not implied that those conditions are fundamen- 
tal to the existence of the family. It is only meant that they 
were conditions that had developed in the family that not only 
held the family together after marriage, but often were the real 
cause of marriage itself. As a result, many family groups were 
not based upon love and respect at the start and many more later 
failed to maintain such love and respect as the basis of the family 
life. Consequently, when these other conditions no longer were 
present to make such families function, they failed to do so. 
There are three forms of disorganization that the family often 
takes under these conditions. They are desertion, divorce, and 
the failure of the family to function as a group for the training 
of children, though the parents continue to live together. 

A. Desertion——When one of the marriage partners abandons 
the other, whether with or without children, by leaving the home, 
and usually the same community as well, without the formality 
of a divorce, the disorganization of the family is known as de- 
sertion. Desertion by the husband is more common than deser- 
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tion by the wife, though desertion by the wife is frequent during 
the first few days or weeks after marriage. 

I. FREQUENCY oF DrsERTION.—Desertion is rapidly increas- 
ing among certain groups. Social workers are constantly finding 
abandoned families. Modern economic conditions and the pres- 
ence of lodging houses and restaurants in large numbers and the 
ease of traveling to other communities make desertion an easy 
matter. The disappearance of the stigma attached to abandon- 
ment also has had much influence in increasing desertion. This 
disappearance is particularly true in the large cities, where the 
density of the population precludes the control of such matters by 
personal acquaintances in the community. Desertion occurs more 
frequently among the poor, the ignorant, foreigners, and those 
whose religious scruples and social customs prohibit divorce. The 
poor are unable to bear the expense of getting the divorce, the 
ignorant and the foreigners do not know the laws and methods 
governing divorce, and the others opposed to divorce who yet 
live in unsatisfactory conditions take the easiest way out and 
desert. 

2. Causes oF DESERTION.—The chief cause of desertion is an 
unwillingness on the part of the husband to bear the economic 
responsibility of the family. This unwillingness comes from the 
lack of respect and love in the family group. There may be other 
factors involved, especially in connection with the loss of love in 
the family relations. At other times the cause for desertion de- 
velops more gradually. This is particularly true of those who 
for one reason or another, but usually because of vocation, leave 
their families and go into another community. At first they re- 
main faithful and send back letters and money for the support 
of their families. As the absence increases in length and other 
interests develop in the new community, many whose affections 
were already none too ardent forget and abandon their families. 
In general, also, although there is not a real cause for divorce, 
desertion often takes place which later will itself be a cause for 
divorce. 

Whether the unwillingness to bear the burden and respon- 
sibility as well as the restraints of family life is due to inherited 
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traits or acquired ones is worthy of discussion. The fact that it 
exists with some cannot be doubted. Apparently also with some 
it is due to inherited traits. The disposition of restlessness and 
the tendency to throw off restraints as well as shiftlessness appear 
strong in some individuals, and it seems difficult to train normal 
social habits on the basis of these tendencies. On the other hand, 
if children are reared in a family where the whole social environ- 
ment is one of shiftlessnmess and rejection of responsibility, no 
doubt such habits would be developed on the normal or even more 
than normally social impulses. It should be noted, though, that 
if there is any basis in inheritances for such tendencies, the par- 
ents and ancestors of such individuals would be more likely to 
show native tendencies of this sort than would men and women 
in other surroundings where the ability of assuming responsibil- 
ity had placed and kept them. 

B. Divorce——When a divorce is obtained, the marriage con- 
tract is, contrary to the case of desertion, legally annulled. In 
general, divorce means that those divorced are free to remarry 
again so far as the law is concerned. This is not true in case of 
desertion; for while undoubtedly many do move to new communi- 
ties and remarry without being punished, yet they are subject to 
prosecution as biga@mists. In some jurisdictions in the United 
States there are restrictions as to time and other conditions for 
remarriage, especially for the person who was the cause for the 
divorce. Generally, however, after the divorce is fully in force, 
there are no restrictions. Nor is it true that a divorce annuls al- 
ways all the conditions of the marriage contract. The agree- 
ments for the support of the wife, sometimes the husband, and 
the children, if there are any, are often continued, the conditions 
of such support being specifically stated in the decree granting the 
divorce. 

1. FREQUENCY AND INCREASE oF DivoRcE.—Divorce appears 
proportionately more frequently in the middle and especially in 
_ the upper classes of people, assuming that the basis for the classes 
is an economic one, than among the lower classes. The upper 
classes have the economic means and the knowledge necessary to 
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go to the courts for the divorce. Then again the economic pres- 
sure to hold the family together is not so great as among the 
poorer classes. Generally among Roman Catholics, who prac- 
tically prohibit divorce among their members, there is less divorce 
than among Protestants, who, though they oppose the conditions 
leading to divorce, do not so clearly control the actions of their 
members. It should be noted, however, that by far the greater 
number of those who are divorced are not active in any religious 
organization, though even this condition is not so true as it was 
a few years ago. 2 

Divorce has been rapidly increasing in amount since 1870. On 
the basis of comparing the number of divorces to the number 
of marriages in any period of time, in 1870 the ratio was one 
divorce to about every thirty-six marriages. During the last few 
years there has been a rapid increase in the number of divorces 
until the latest statistics show that a conservative estimate is 
one divorce for every seven or eight marriages! Thus the di- 
vorce rate has more than quadrupled in about fifty years. In 
many states the ratio is much higher, going as high as one to 
every five marriages. In fact, in a few cities for some time there 
have been as many divorces as marriages. Some states have much 
lower rates than others, because of the strict divorce laws or of 
the character of the population, or both. 

The divorce rate is higher in the United States than in any 
other country with the possible exception of Japan, though this 
exception seems no longer to be true, because of the recent rapid 
increase in the United States. The European countries are also 
finding their rates of divorce rapidly on the increase, even in the 


Roman Catholic countries. The World War seems to have given 


a great impetus to the rate of divorces. The influence of the ~ 
World War may be partly due to the war marriages, but evidence 
points even more to the presence of the same conditions that are 
prevalent in America; namely, the disappearance of the economic 
dependence of women and the assertion of women that they have 
equal rights with men even in the family relations. This is caus- 


*Schoonmaker, Current History Magazine, May, 1924, p. 250. 
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ing the people of England and other nations to advocate a lib- 
eralization of the divorce laws.* 

2, Tue LeGcaL Causes oF Divorce.—The legal causes for 
divorce are those that are recognized by law as causes for which 
divorces will be granted by the courts of the state when charges 
are brought and proved citing the presence of one or more of 
those causes. They should be distinguished from the real causes 
of divorce to be discussed presently, in that the real causes for 
divorce are the causes of the conditions that are given as the 
legal cause for divorce. From the point of view of the disor- 
ganization of the family, the family is broken if there are pres- 
ent the conditions that can be cited as a legal cause for divorce 
whether a divorce is granted or not. The court in granting the 
divorce merely recognizes the conditions and makes legal what has 
already taken place; namely, the separation of the marriage part- 
ners and the break in the marriage relations. The contract is 
already broken; the court recognizes the condition and makes it 
legal, protecting whatever interests need protection in so far as 
it is able to do so. There are numerous legal causes for divorce, 
though they vary from state to state. South Carolina grants no 
divorces for any cause and some states have ten or twelve legal 
causes for divorce. There are twenty or more general classes of 
legal causes in the United States, each recognized in one or more 
of the states. Only the more important legal causes can be 
discussed here.? 

a. Adultery—Adultery is recognized as legal cause for divorce 
in all states-except South Carolina. It is the oldest and the most 
universally recognized cause for divorce; even groups not recog- 
nizing divorce at all often allow separation, and perhaps the re- 
marriage of the non-offending party. It is more frequently the 
charge when the divorce is granted to the husband than when 
granted to the wife. About 29 per cent of divorces granted to 
husbands are on this charge, and only about Io per cent of those 

*For a good discussion of the effect of the tendency to liberalize the fae 
of divorce in Europe and the rapid increase of the number of divorces, see 
Schoonmaker, Current History Magazine, May, 1924, pp. 249-253. 


?¥For a recent account of present and proposed divorce laws see Schoon- 
maker, Current History Magazine, May, 1924, pp. 249-253. 
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granted to wives. This situation does not mean, however, that 
the wife is more frequently guilty of adultery. It means, rather, 
in the first place, that it is often more easily proved as a charge 
against the wife, and, in the second place, that the courts are 
not, generally speaking, as willing to give a divorce for adultery 
on the part of the husband. While the laws now recognize adul- 
tery on the part of the husband as a legal cause for divorce, this 
condition of the law is only a recent development, and customs 
even yet do not consider the offense nearly as great when com- 
mitted by the husband as when committed by the wife. Because 
of the hesitancy on the part of the courts to grant divorces to 
wives on this charge, the wives are likely to give some other 
legal cause for their complaint. 

Adultery is becoming less frequently the charge when the num- 
ber of divorces granted on that charge is compared with the 
total number of divorces granted. While it may mean that adul- 
tery is less frequent than formerly, it does not necessarily mean 
that. In the first place, a larger proportion of the total number 
of divorces are granted to women than formerly, and, as has 
just been shown, wives do not frequently base their plea on adul- 
tery. In the second place, there are many other charges that 
can be brought in most states that could not be given as a legal 
cause two or three decades ago, and that are not only more easily 
proved, but do not have the disgrace attached to them. Instead 
of adultery, then, another charge is given. Finally, it should be 
understood that the ratio of adultery to the other charges would 
be lower when the other charges increased more rapidly as the 
basis of the complaint than has adultery. The introduction of 
many other causes as legal in the liberalization of the divorce laws 
during the last fifty years has brought about a very rapid in- 
crease of all other charges as compared with the charge of adul- 
tery. The conclusion is probably justified that the decrease of 
the ratio of adultery to the other charges has no significance in ~ 

_ regard to the morals of husbands or wives at present. 

b. Cruelty—Nearly all the states will allow divorces to be 

issued for extreme and apparently incurable cases of cruelty. 
_ Frequently when cruelty is given as the cause, there are other 
m 
= 
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contributing causes, as drunkenness, that may not be legal causes 


in themselves. While originally cruelty seemed to include only. 


physical cruelty, apparently in those states that do not allow di- 
vorces to be granted for some more appropriately named: cause, 
divorces will be granted when the cruelty is due to disagreements 
and discords of opinions. One judge who presides over divorce 
courts has been quoted by newspapers as saying that the modern 
comics of the newspapers are wrong because cruelty is not due 


to physical strength, nor rolling pins, nor flat irons, but to the ~ 


tongue. Nevertheless, by far the larger number of divorces 
granted on this charge are granted to the wife, though there are 
some granted to the husband. The ratio is about the reverse of 
that in regard to adultery, since about 27 per cent of the divorces 
granted to wives are on this charge and about 10 per cent of 
those to husbands. Perhaps even more than in the case of adul- 
tery this legal cause will have some of the real causes as its 
basis. 

c. Desertion—Among any group of people that had no way 
to enforce the marriage contract, desertion had all the effects 
of divorce. In the discussion of desertion it was noted that de- 
sertion is no longer legally equivalent to divorce. However, 
nearly all the states will allow divorces to be granted to the per- 
son deserted if the complaint is brought some months or years 
after the desertion has taken place. The desertion may be for 
any of the reasons given under the discussion of desertion, but 
by far the larger number of those used for a charge for divorce 
occur soon after marriage when one or the other finds the mar- 
riage unsatisfactory. The desertion is frequently a mutual affair, 
and may be due to one or more of the real causes soon to be 
given. 

Desertion has come to be one of the most frequent charges on 
which divorces are granted. About one half of the divorces 
granted to men are on this charge and one third of those granted 
to women. Desertion soon after marriage is usually by the bride 
and explains the large number of divorces granted to husbands on 
this charge. The later abandonment of wife and children to 
avoid the burden and responsibility of family cares explains the 
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larger part of the divorces granted to women on this charge. 
As many state laws are becoming more strict in holding hus- 
bands to the support of their families, some even making per- 
sistent desertion of wife and children a felony, desertion is not 
proportionately as frequent a charge used by wives as it is by 
the husbands. When wives with children are abandoned, they 
frequently compel their husbands to return and support the 
family even though they have to call upon the state to make 
them return and even though the family relations are unsatisfac- 
tory and disagreeable. 

d. Miscellaneous Causes——There are a miscellaneous lot of 
legal causes which we can do little more than mention. One of 
these is drunkenness. It is the chief cause in only about 5 per 
cent of the cases, and then is usually the charge brought against 
the wife. If the charge is brought against the wife, the court 
is likely to consider it sufficient grounds for divorce; but if 
brought against the husband, it will have to be contributory to 
cruelty or to some other cause to have much weight with the 
ordinary court. This situation is another illustration of the in- 
fluence of custom upon the interpretation of the laws. A second 
of the miscellaneous causes is conviction for crime. Most states 
readily grant divorces for this cause whether the charge is 
brought against the husband or the wife, if the crime is a felony 
and the person is imprisoned for some time. Insanity, if proved 
and more or less permanent, is also a ground for divorce in many 
states. A charge known as failure to support is often recognized 
by law. This charge provides for the cases where the husband 
does not desert, but refuses to work and help support the family, 
preferring to loaf and to exploit the family for his own support. 
A few states have recognized as a legal cause incompatibility. 
It takes care of those cases that some judges in other jurisdic- 
tions consider cruelty due to mental conflicts. As incompatibility 
is one of the real causes, it will be treated under that head. 

3. THE Reat Causes oF Divorce.—In any attempt to un- 
derstand the present disorganization of the family, it is necessary 
to discover the conditions and causes that are fundamental in 


‘preventing the forces that make for family solidarity from pro- 
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ducing their effects. It should be remembered that the family 
is based upon the necessary functions of sex activities and the 
mental and physical care of children. The mental care of chil- 
dren presupposes a great deal of contact by the children with the 
parents in a pleasant home environment in connection with 
various activities. The physical care of children presupposes a 
certain amount of economic means for providing the necessary 
physical material for growth. But underlying these, as a cement- 
ing and energizing force to make the others possible, is the sex 
instinct with its various secondary activities. Any condition 
that tends in some way or other to destroy these functions is a 
cause that develops the conditions that are known as the legal 
causes of divorce. While the lack of economic support of a 
family is detrimental to the proper functioning of the family 
and may be a contributing factor to some of the other con- 
ditions soon to be mentioned, yet if the other conditions are 
not present, the poor economic condition does not seem in itself 
to be important in causing divorce, though we have already 
noticed its influence in causing desertion. Divorce, in fact, 
is more frequent among the wealthy than the poor, and in 
prosperous times than in hard times. Among the real causes of 
divorce are incompatibility, the disappearance of patriarchy, un- 
suited matings, and sexual repulsion, though usually two or more 
of these causes are present in any one case. 

a. Incompatibility Recognized in some states as a condition 
valid for a divorce is incompatibility. This catch-all word has 
entered into respectable society to cover a multitude of sins, or, 
at least, a variety of conditions where mental disagreements or 
psychic conflicts are present. In general, it is the name for that 
condition brought about by the fact that the husband and the 
wife have different likes and dislikes, enter into different ac- 
tivities with different interests until each comes to like what the 
other dislikes and to dislike what the other likes. This condi- 
tion continues until there is disagreement, disgust, and scorn 
in connection with nearly all, if not all, the activities of the 
family group. Nor is this disagreement silently borne, but is 
expressed by constant quarreling, nagging, and expressions of dis- 
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agreement and scorn. Though later it may spread to all activi- 
ties, it may start with slight disagreements in regard to the 
habits of dress, eating, or washing, conditions about the home, 
tastes in furniture or decorations, or in regard to social customs 
of polite society, or in connection with religious beliefs. It 
may often, if not usually, have its beginnings in the personal 
relations of husband and wife. 

How much incompatibility is due to differences in early train- 
ing or to factors in the social environment, and how much is due 
to heredity, it is impossible to state. Nor is it necessary to state 
here the relative importance of environment and heredity as 
causes of incompatibility. If incompatibility is due to native in- 
tincts, naturally two who are incompatible should not have mar- 
ried, at least until the instincts were modified by training. But 
likewise, if the traits were acquired from the social environment, 
such individuals should not marry until there is sufficient modi- 
fication of the habits and interests, so that incompatibility is not 
likely to develop. Perhaps often, though, incompatibility de- 
velops after marriage by the neglect of original slight differences, 
and the gradual separation of interests due to the more or less 
complete separation of the activities of husband and wife in their 
vocations, recreations, and their religious life. More specifically 
the possible influence of sex repulsion upon incompatibility will 
be shown when sex repulsion as a real cause of family disorgani- 
zation is discussed. 

b. The Disappearance of the Traditions of Patriarchy.—It 
has already been shown that there is tendency for the rule of the 
family by the father to disappear. This in itself is very fre- 
quently the chief cause and, perhaps more frequently, the con- 
tributing cause of conditions leading to divorce. While there 
are not many men now who would resort to physical force to ~ 
cause the obedience of their wives, yet there is still a prevalence 
of the ideal of rule by the husband. Many families are so ruled. 
If a man with that ideal, whether it was obtained from his 
father’s family or from his associates, mates with a woman who 
has through her experiences developed ideals of equality of powers 
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is no wonder that often such conflicts may take the form of 
divorce. This would be especially true if those men who are 
aggressive rulers mate with women who have the same aggressive- 
ness coupled with the ideal of the equality or the superiority of 
women. Nor will it do to say that because of that attitude on 
the part of the man, women who do not believe in patriarchal 
rule of family life will not mate with him. It should be noted 
that man does not assume authority in American civilization un- 
til after marriage. During the days of courtship he is the gallant 
and obedient lover with little suggestion of the coming lord. 
Perhaps almost as disastrous for family life is the mating of a 
woman who, because of her life in her mother’s family where 
patriarchal traditions prevailed, is inexperienced in assuming the 
responsibilities of family life, with a man who believes in equality 
of responsibility and leadership in family life. Given this responsi- 
bility for which she is not trained, she may either fail to live up 
to the responsibility or go too far and assume rights inimical to 
the family group. 

c. Unsuited Matings—Under this heading are included all 
those matings that are not made on the basis of sensible sex at- 
traction and careful consideration of all the important factors 
of family life. Most of these matings are destined to failure 
from the start. Hasty marriages are of this sort. “Marry in 
haste and repent at leisure” is more than a half-truth. Without 
considering anything more than a passing emotion, often re- 
inforced by alcohol, or drugs, or by other emotions, such as dis- 
appointment, loneliness, weariness of bearing burdens alone, or 
by the excitement of the midnight dance or joy ride, many are 
married whose activities, interests, likes, and dislikes make them 
unsuitable for each other. Though a few of these marriages turn 
out all right, the workers in connection with the Courts of Domes- 
tic Relations recognize the much greater likelihood of divorce in 
hasty and run-away marriages. 

There are many other reasons why people are married that 
often cause unions which will not remain permanent in an age 
when the old factors of disgrace and economic necessity do not 
impel the family to remain together. The selection by the parents 
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of the partners to the marriage is not entirely out of date even 
in America. The marriage for social or economic reasons pre- 
vails even more. Parents lead their children to think that family 
standing or the amount of wealth possessed has more to do with 
happiness in marriage than moral habits and mutual love and 
attraction. In fact, if the judgments of writers in this field can 
be depended upon’ a large proportion of people consider con- 
jugal love and sexual attraction not only temporary in nature, 
but unimportant and perhaps even objectionable, at least disgust- 
ing. Imbued with such ideas, it is no wonder that many girls 
marry for a home and economic support when they see no inter- 
est in keeping up the rather futile economic struggle for existence. 
Again, those who are limited in their contacts with the opposite 
sex conclude that it is hopeless to wait until a mutual attraction 
develops, and so marry and settle down hoping for the best. 

d. Sexual Repulsion.—It has already been noticed that one of 
the two basic instincts serves as the instinctive basis of the family. 
The attraction of sex might be considered as fundamental to 
' the family. If for various reasons, some of which will soon be 
given, this attraction of sex comes to be repulsion, naturally the 
basis of the family has disappeared. Just to what extent the 
failure of family solidarity is due to sexual repulsion there is no 
way of knowing at present. It does not figure as such in the 
statistics of divorce, but it can be seen that it probably plays a 
very large part in being the real cause of many of the legal Causes. 
A peculiar characteristic of the sex instinct seems to be that it 
either causes attraction or repulsion. If there is attraction, it 
tends to minimize other differences and hostilities to such an 
extent that they are either overlooked, disappear, or are read- 
justed in a cooperative way. On the other hand, when there is 
sexual repulsion the opposite is true. Little differences become 
unsurmountable. Interests grow apart, every difficulty of adjust- 
ment is intensified and re-inforced by the sexual repulsion. This 
influence of sexual attraction or repulsion upon the other rela- 
tionships of husband and wife is largely unconscious and for 
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that reason is much more influential than ordinarily thought. 
This whole problem is an unworked field because of the false 
modesty of Western civilization and the general tendency to 
prevent scientific investigation and the application of scientific 
principles to the more intimate things of life. It might be well, 
however, to note, in passing, two of the apparent causes for 
sexual repulsion, though there is no implication that they are 
the only causes or that other differences of adjustment may not 
at times influence the problem of sexual repulsion. 

Venereal disease is one of the most important causes of sexual 
repulsion. While venereal diseases have always been more or less 
prevalent, the significance and characteristics of them were not 
fully discovered, especially by women, until rather recently. Now 
the knowledge is widespread and the appearance of the disease is 
looked upon as disgusting, loathsome, and unnecessary, while at 
the same time exceedingly objectionable from both a physical 
and a moral point of view. Instead of enduring the disease as 
one of the things that must be endured in married life, as form- 
erly, individuals will now develop, as a result of a fuller knowl- 
edge, a repulsion that can hardly act otherwise than disastrously 
upon family life. Fortunately the development of higher stand- 
ards of morality and sanitation can gradually eliminate this very 
fruitful source of family disruption. 

Ignorance is the second great cause of sexual repulsion. It 
is a partial cause-of the preceding. According to all the studies 
made there is an extreme ignorance on the part of most people in 
regard to sex and sex phenomena. In fact, the state of knowledge 
is often even worse than ignorance, since instead of ignorance 
there are at present many false ideas and ideals and much mis- 
information, so that the most sublime and wonderful instinct 
and power of mankind, the creative and attractive power that 
makes for happy and strong future generations as well as the 
best conditions for present generations is turned into the most 
disgusting and disrupting force imaginable. It is not surprising 
under the present conditions that there is so much divorce; it 
is surprising rather that there is so little. Man’s reputed superior 
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intellectual control of instincts has, blundered here, and blundered 
badly, though there are signs of improvement. 

C. Failure of Family in Educational Functions.—If{ the 
family is to continue to give the education that it formerly did, 
if it is to be an important factor in handing down the accom- 
plishments of past generations, which was one of the original 
functions of the family, there must be contacts between parents 
and children. It should be remembered that nearly all education 
is obtained by children by direct contacts, and that the family 
is the chief group to furnish those contacts, not only to children, 
but largely to adults as well. It has also been noted that the in- 
dustrial revolution and other factors, such as the development of 
recreational, religious, and educational groups, have largely re- 
moved the possibilities of social contacts among the members of 
the family in the home. In the fourth chapter there were re- 
counted a few of the various effects of this failure of the family 
in its educational functions to provide general information about 
the physical and social environment, morals, vocations, religion, 
and political life. It was also noted in that chapter how much 
of the former training might be restored to the family under bet- 
ter conditions if a conscious attempt was made to do so. Recog- 
nition of the failure of the present family in this respect is not 
necessarily an attempt to idealize the old family, but it does show 
that there were functions which were performed in it that will 
not be performed in the present family unless provisions are 
made for them. : 

The education furnished by the family group is not only for 
the children, but for the parents as well. The influence of wife 
and husband upon each other, both in the way of giving each 
other the information they possess and in influencing their re- 
sponses to what they have known, is worthy of note. If they. 
come sufficiently in contact with one another each may learn 
what the other knows. But the more important influence of 
family life upon the parents is one of training in responsibility 
and in the performance of duties. The dependence of the chil- 
dren upon the parents and the burdens and the joys of family 
life train the parents to ideals of stability and duty. Experience 
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in family life really trains the husband and the wife into father- 
hood and motherhood. It gives them a broader and more gen- 
erous outlook upon life and makes them settled and respected 
members of such other groups as the economic and the political. 

III. Remedies for Disorganization of Family.—In the fourth 
chapter some suggestions were given for the improvement of 
the educational functions of the family. It will be advisable at 
this point to study some of the various proposals that are being 
made to prevent family disorganization through the conditions 
that lead to desertion and divorce. The proposals concerning 
divorce are an attempt either to prevent the disorganization aris- 
ing from divorce and separation even though the family is not 
wholly satisfactory, or else to provide for some system of deal- 
ing with and recognizing the conditions after they have de- 
veloped. The remainder of the proposals are to prevent or to 
remove the real causes of family disorganization from bringing 
on the conditions leading to desertion and divorce. 

A. Stricter and Uniform Divorce Laws.—Many advocate very 
strict divorce laws as the solution of the present family disor- 
ganization. Such a proposal is based either on the assumption 
that the family should be held together even though the condi- 
tions are not satisfactory in the family group or else on the 
assumption that the knowledge that a divorce is impossible will 
restrain individuals from allowing conditions to develop that 
will lead to divorce. This restraint, it is believed, may work 
either by making individuals more seriously consider the step 
they are taking before marriage or else by making them avoid 
allowing the differences to develop after marriage. It is doubt- 
ful, however, whether either assumption has much validity. In 
the first place, the family whose conditions are not satisfactory 
is not a good place for rearing children, perhaps even worse 
than one in which there is a divorce. In the second place, few, 
if any, who are contemplating marriage think of a possibility of 
disagreement at the time of marriage, and hence the impossibility 
of divorce would be of little restraint. A stricter divorce law 
might have some influence in compelling individuals not to allow 
unsatisfactory conditions to arise, at least if the differences are 
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not due to ignorance or to a gradual development that has gone 
too far to be remedied otherwise than by a divorce. 

1. Untrorm Divorce Laws.—Because the power over mar- 
riage and divorce laws is left to the various commonwealths or 
states in the United States, and because in this respect it has been 
decided that one state does not need to recognize the acts of other 
states in all respects, the lack of uniformity of divorce laws de- 
velops injustice and objectionable situations. A person may be 
considered a bigamist in one state and not married at all in an- 
other, or married to one wife in one state and to another in an- 
other state. Such situations are very objectionable, especially 
when the legitimacy of children is involved. Again, uniformity 
of divorce laws would liberalize the divorce laws of some states, 
as South Carolina with no laws or New York with only one 
cause of divorce, and make others more strict, as Nevada with 
many causes for divorce and a loose administration of the laws 
regulating marriage and divorce. 

2. STRICTER Divorce Laws.—Perhaps strict divorce laws 
would be objectionable since they would result in attempting to 
maintain family solidarity when it would be best for all concerned 
for separation to take place. In illegitimacy also the laws might 
be too strict, yet most writers on marriage laws think that the 
laws of some states should be made more strict and the adminis- 
tration of the laws improved. The model law as proposed by 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs is an illustration of 
the best thinking on this problem. It allows five causes for di- 
vorce. They are adultery, cruelty, both physical and mental, 
desertion or failure to support, conviction for an infamous crime 
and imprisonment, and more or less permanent insanity. The 
administration of the laws should be changed so that the charges 
would be applied equally to husband and wife and so that there - 
would be separate and suitable courts established, as the Court 
of Domestic Relations now functioning in some of the larger 
cities. The chief value of such courts is that they make a thor- 
ough investigation in regard to any cases that arise, so that if 
the cause of the dispute can be removed or adjusted, the divorce 
will not be granted. With a force of trained social workers and 
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with the whole attention of the court given to this kind of case 
only, it is thought that a more scientific application of the di- 
vorce laws could be possible. The experience where these courts 
have been established seems to justify this conclusion. 

B. Stricter and Uniform Marriage Laws.—Since from the 
point of view of the law it is difficult, if not almost impossible, 
to prevent conditions from arising that cause family disorgani- 
zation by the repressive measures of strict divorce laws, most 
students and advisers in this field turn to the marriage laws for 
preventing the causes. With the present lack of knowledge in 
regard to the forces at work that cause the basic unsatisfactory 
conditions in family life, it should not be expected that even bet- 
ter marriage laws will alone prevent all divorces. Enough is 
known, however, to remedy many of the most glaring causes 
of family disorganization. Since families are the social groups 
by which new generations come into existence and are reared, 
stricter marriage laws are also advocated to improve the race. 
The arguments used for uniformity of divorce laws also hold 
for the uniformity of marriage laws. The passage of such laws 
will also be difficult in this country, for not only the special knowl- 
edge that certain laws should be enacted is unknown to the 
people at large who are the ultimate arbiters of the passage of 
laws, but most people are inclined to discredit the conclusions 
of scientists when they run counter to the prejudices and beliefs 
now generally accepted in regard to sex life, marriage, and 
heredity in man. Yet in spite of these conditions, a few require- 
ments of stricter laws are being advocated and are gradually 
being adopted by some of the states of the Union. 

1. PHysicAL AND MENTAL Firness.—More and more laws 
are being advocated, and in some states enacted, that require 
those applying for marriage licenses to present certificates of 
physical and mental fitness. The chief requirements for physical 
fitness are that the parties do not have venereal diseases or 
tuberculosis. Probably other physical defects should also be in- 
cluded, especially blindness and deafness that are hereditary. The 
mental defects that usually are named in such laws are feeble- 
mindedness, insanity, and epilepsy. As the science of human 
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life develops, other defects, both mental and physical, may be 
found to be inheritable and objectionable and may be included in 
the restrictive laws concerning marriage. Conservative marriage 
laws should include all those named. 

It will not be sufficient for the laws merely to prohibit those 
with such defects from marrying. The law must require that 
applicants for license show certificates from proper authorities 
declaring them free from the prohibited defects and eligible for 
marriage. The enforcement of the law through medical certifi- 
cates is found difficult and the mere prohibition of marriage is 
found altogether ineffective. For instance, many states  pro- 
hibit by law the marriage of the feebleminded, yet frequently 
the only provision for the enforcement of the law is for the per- 
son issuing the license to inquire of the applicants themselves if 
they are feebleminded. Likewise when certificates to show free- 
dom from disease are required, there is no provision made to 
determine the validity of the certificate other than that it must be 
issued by a licensed physician. To make the certificates of any 
value they will need to come from certain state physicians who 
will be paid sufficiently by the state to make all the necessary ex- 
aminations and to remove the temptations to accept large fees 
for false certificates. So far as the feebleminded are concerned, 
they should be discerned before the age of marriage by the schools 
or other groups and taken in charge by proper authorities so that 
their marriage is impossible. In lieu of such detection and treat- 
ment a psychiatrist in connection with the office that issues the 
license in necessary. 

2. PREVENTION OF UNNATURAL MaArriaGES.—There are vari- 
ous unnatural unions that should be prohibited by law. These 
either will result in a disorganized family or will bring in other ~ 
social conditions that are objectionable. Among unnatural mar- 
riages should be included the marriage of close relatives. Many. 
states now prohibit the marriage of first cousins, or any closer 
relationships. While the eugenist declares there is no harm in 
the marriage of first cousins if they are from sound stock, yet 
in the present ignorance of whether or not families are from 
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sound stock, the law is probably a good one on account of the 
greater danger of the appearance of a latent recessive defect. 

The marriage between two greatly different races is also pro- 
hibited by many states. This. is especially true of the Southern 
states in regard to the marriage of negroes and whites. In this 
case the objection is not only because of possible family disor- 
ganization, but especially because of the social problems that arise 
as a result of the racial mixture. The prohibition of racial mix- 
tures might well be extended to all races where skin color or the 
physical differences are likely to cause not only family disorgani- 
zation, but racial conflicts as well. 

Still another form of unnatural marriage is concerned with 
age. For males the age should not be less than eighteen and then 
only with the consent of the parents or guardians until the age 
of twenty-one or over. For girls some advocate the same limits, 
while the general practice is to set the age limits at sixteen and 
eighteen, respectively. It is doubtful whether anything is gained 
by allowing any marriages before the age of majority is reached. 
Too great difference in ages is also objectionable on account of the 
greater danger of family disorganization and the appearance. of 
defective children. Though there is not evidence enough to pass 
judgment on the latter effect, it can easily be seen that the great 
difference in ages is likely to cause family disorganization. Not 
only is there danger of discord, desertion, and divorce, but there 
is great likelihood of the elder dying and leaving the incom- 
plete family, which even under favorable economic conditions is 
objectionable as a group for the rearing of children. After 
the child-bearing age of the woman is passed, there is no need of 
restriction from the point of view of the children. Before that 
age, however, a greater difference than fifteen years is considered 
objectionable, and many conservative people advocate making 
that difference the limit. 

3. PREVENTION oF Hasty Marrtacrs.—According to those 
working in the Courts of Domestic Relations hasty and run- 
away marriages are much more liable to end in divorce than 
the others. As a result, practically all who are advocating stricter 
marriage laws say that marriage should be protected in this way. 
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Two general provisions would stop not only hasty marriages, but 
also many of those that are illegal because of age, relationship, 
or previous marital conditions. The first of these provisions is 
that a period of time should elapse between the application for 
the license and its issue. During this time, which should be at 
least ten days or two weeks, publication of the application 
for the license should be made. This would prevent fleet- 
ing emotions from rushing people into matrimony and, at 
the same time, would allow ample opportunity for parents, or 
other interested parties, to present their objections to the appli- 
cants or to the officer that issues the license if the objections are 
such as to make the marriage illegal. The other provision that is 
necessary is that the applicants, both of whom should appear in 
person, should be properly identified, at least as well identified as 
is ordinarily necessary for cashing a check at the bank. The 
failure to insist upon proper identification should subject the 
officer to a severe penalty; and the issuing of the license should 
not result in his receiving a fee. 

4. PROVISIONS FOR ENFORCEMENT OF MARRIAGE LAws.—One 
of the difficult problems in connection with laws regulating mar- 
riage is the lack of officers whose sole duty it is to see that the 
laws are carefully enforced. There is not in the ordinary com- 
munity sufficient business of this kind to justify the employment 
of an officer for full time, but there are many allied duties that 
could be given him. The necessary principle here is to give 
this important duty to some one who recognizes the responsi- - 
bility and is trained to perform it properly. As it is now, the 
duty is usually given to some one who is elected to some other 
political office and whose chief interest is in that office. In addi- 
tion, to make matters doubly worse, the fee that is paid at the 
time the license is received goes to the issuing officer, so that the. 
fee is more important to him than either the welfare of the 
family or the good of society. Enforcement of marriage laws 
as well as registration of births, deaths, residences, etc., is a highly 
technical task regarding which there is unfortunately no determi- 
nation of policy at present. A person properly trained and ap- 
pointed permanently for each community would simplify con- 
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siderably the administration of the marriage and divorce laws. 
He should be paid a salary so that the fees will not enter as a 
determining factor into the performance of his duties. 

C. Education for Mating—One of the most persistent popu- 
lar ideas is that marriages are made in heaven, or at least in 
some mysterious manner, the causes of which are not ascertain- 
able. Contrary to the popular idea, however, individuals are 
educated for mating. It is true that it is a complex process and 
that various physical conditions of the body, including the in- 
ternal secretions of glands, may enter into the problem; but 
this is not to say that the real factors cannot be discovered and 
studied. The real factors are at work; individuals do make 
selections, not at random, but determined by their own ideals 
and experiences. From childhood, almost from babyhood, ideals 
are being formed, and experiences are being obtained, that enter 
into the final determination of the mating. The problem is for 
the scientist to discover and to learn to control these factors 
that determine the mating of individuals. 

It is impossible as yet to reach any final scientific conclusions 
in this matter since the whole field has not been studied scien- 
tifically, though many have attempted subjective explanation. 
Yet it may be possible to offer a few suggestions as to the fac- 
tors at work without falling too much into the error of sub- 
jective interpretation. 

Naturally the ideas and ideals in regard to mating are largely 
obtained from the social environment. Fathers, mothers, broth- 
ers, sisters, teachers, all serve as ideals for children; ideas of 
beauty, attraction, character, femininity, masculinity, etc., are 
obtained from the social contacts both direct and indirect. In 
this way also, ideals of family standing, religious beliefs, social 
characteristics, economic standing, and other social ideals come 
to rule the life of each individual and assist materially in the 
selection of mates. The ideas of sex, whether they are taboo 
and filthy or pure and ennobling, are based on instinctive mecha- 
nisms as interpreted by the social environment. The whole idea 
of selection of mates, for the most part, is treated flippantly 
and as an object of jesting and teasing, with an occasional seri- 
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ous consideration of the importance of the final decision. It 
is no wonder that as a result of these hodge-podge, aimless, even 
conflicting factors in giving an education for the most serious 
and important step in each individual’s life, it is almost impossi- 
ble to discover the real factors determining selection. Apparently 
at times selections are made that seem to conflict with the con- 
clusions tentatively reached or the conscious attempts to obtain 
ideas and ideals of marriage. 
Doubtless all that can be hoped for in the way of improve- 
ment in this situation before science can determine more posi- 
. tively what are the qualifications for proper mating and what 
are the factors that make them possible as well as to recognize 
such qualifications, is to improve the social attitudes towards 
sex and marriage. Schools, churches, and families should frown 
upon the flippant jests and crude jokes in regard to sex and mar- 
riage. Motion pictures and comic newspapers should not give 
false ideals of marriage and of manhood and womanhood. A 
conscious program on the part of all the leaders in all of these 
groups may do much to raise the ideals of manhood and woman- 
hood, to enlighten and ennoble the sex instinct and bring it under 
an intellectual control that would make for proper mating rather 
than for matings destined to failure from the start. The sex 
instinct is, at present, under intellectual control and is not fixed 
but modifiable by intelligence. It only behooves modern man 
to bring his intelligence consciously and scientifically to bear on 
this greatest of all decisions, the decision in the selection of life 
partners and the treatment of partners after they are selected. 
D. Education for Married Life—There is no phase of life 
which is more important to the happiness and success of the 
individual and more necessary for the larger social life than 
efficient functioning in family life. Yet there is practically no— 
systematic training given to the young people for their future 
married life, except a little that is obtained in some homes di- | 
_ rectly from parents and in other homes when children are directed 
_ to take courses in home economics that will assist in preparing 
_ food and clothing for the family. In the more fundamental 
; phases of life, the relation of husband and wife, of parents and 
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children, practically nothing is done; and what little is under- 
taken consciously has no scientific basis for determining whether 
or not it is the proper education. As a result, each individual 
picks up from his parents and other families, from his com- 
panions and the comics and stories in newspapers and magazines, 
a great amount of information and misinformation in regard to 
married life. Then each new couple with this lack of prepara- 
tion in real knowledge to control marital life, often with false 
and conflicting ideals about the marriage relation and the care 
of children, have to experiment and learn some way of adjusting 
themselves each to the other and of caring for their children. 
There is developing a scientific training in music, in literature, 
in recreations, in vocations, but this most important phase of life’s 
activity is almost entirely neglected. Man’s reputed intellectual 
powers have blundered and blundered badly in their control of 
those relations in life that make for the greatest happiness or the 
deepest misery. The difficulty in improving this situation is 
the prevalence of the common belief that these relations in life 
are not due to causes that can be scientifically discovered and 
controlled. Nor has much been done in scientific study of the 
problem; so that all we can offer here is a few suggestions as to 
the nature of the field still to be worked. 

1. KNOWLEDGE OF PHENOMENA OF SEX.—Until recently all 
the phenomena of sex were tabooed from polite society. The 
fundamental basis of family life was considered filthy and dis- 
gusting and the ideal was to be as ignorant in regard to these mat- 
ters as possible. Fortunately a better attitude is appearing, scien- 
tific studies are being made, a literature is developing, and con- 
scious teaching is being given by parents and others which is 
raising this subject out of ignorance and disgusting misinforma- 
tion to a level of respect and beauty. With such a knowledge it 
will be possible for married people to use this most fundamental 
and powerful instinct to attract themselves to each other. They 
will not allow it to become the great repulsive power to cause 
desertion and divorce, but will cause it to become an all-pervading 
attractive power to keep the family harmonious and permanent. 
Thus the influence of this instinct, instead of magnifying all 
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differences and disagreements, will serve to minimize all dis- 
agreements and magnify the harmonies. Also, the teaching and 
acceptance of scientific knowledge of sex will help eliminate the 
social evil and the double standard of sex morality, the two great 
causes of family disruption and venereal disease. 

2. TRAINING FoR Common Activities.—Any group is possi- 
ble only if there are common activities for all the members. The 
more activities that are common to the same individuals of the 
group the more permanent is the group. Nor does the family 
escape this general principle. It has already been shown how the 
industrial revolution and other factors have taken from the 
modern home many of the common activities of the original 
home group. While it is hopeless to expect to develop vocations 
again as common activities in the home, the shortening of the 
hours of labor, which is so characteristic of modern industrial 
life, has left opportunities for developing other common activities 
in the home. That family group is fortunate in which the mem- 
bers all enjoy flowers, music, literature, or other avocational or 
recreational activities. Thus young people should be trained in 
as many different activities as possible in order to increase the 
probability that they will find common activities and interests 
when they mate. In any case, they should be trained to develop 
consciously various common activities in the family group. They 
should learn the importance of foregoing, if necessary, certain in- 
terests that are specially appealing to them in order to engage in 
activities that appeal to all members of the family. If this habit is 
not acquired the first fundamental principle of group life is not 
learned. 

But above all else, the one common activity of the normal home 
is the physical and mental care of the children. Even though par- | 
ents are not trained consciously to perform this common activity, — 
yet it is the great stabilizing factor of many family groups. 
That the divorce rate is much greater among childless unions is 
evidence of the stablizing influence of children in the home. In 
the fourth chapter there were noted some of the activities that 
parents should be trained in to make them more efficient parents. 
Here our only task is to show that they should have developed, | 
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as far as the social environment, family, school, and other con- 
tributing groups can cause them to develop, an attitude of as- 
suming responsibility for and interest in children. Specific train- 
ing for parenthood will largely contribute to this interest. It 
should be noted also that this care of children is a common ac- 
tivity. While the training and the duties of the father will not 
be the same as those of the mother, yet many things will be the 
same and the others will be complementary. If the family is to 
function in this complex age as the great conservation agency 
for the accomplishments of past ages, parents will have to be- 
come trained for their tasks. 

3. TRAINING FoR DuTIES IN CarE OF Home.—It has been 
noted that there will be many things in the normal home that will 
cause disagreements. This is particularly true in regard to the 
ordinary tasks about the home. While ordinary disagreements 
and failures will adjust themselves and not result seriously if 
other relations are satisfactory, yet there is no reason why most 
disagreements also may not be prevented in the first place by 
proper education. Courses in the schools and training by parents 
should provide that all boys and girls will be able to assume al- 
most any task about the home, whether or not it is ever necessary 
for them to do so. Even more important is it that both the 
boys and the girls be trained specifically for their tasks. Home 
economics courses, including the physical care of children, should 
be given to all girls who do not receive such training at home. 
Both men and women should be trained sufficiently to judge 
wisely the structure and the location of the home, the decorations, 
furniture, and other things in connection with the house, and to 
undertake to manage wisely the finances of the family group. 
The ordinary tasks in caring for and keeping in repair the equip- 
ment of the family home should be easily performed by the par- 
ents as a result of this training. The training to carry on suc- 
cessfully the various tasks about the home will remove some of 
the causes of friction in the family group. 

4. Democracy In Famity Group.—Finally, education for 
family life should develop the ideal of democracy in the rule of 
the family. Democracy here, as elsewhere, implies equality of 
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power. Each should be trained to respect the rights of the other. 
However, each also has his own rights. Patriarchy and matri- 
archy should not prevail. But while each should live up to his 
rights of self-development, the training should be such as to make 
each recognize that he cannot develop in any way not in harmony 
with the family group. Not only has each a right to his develop- 
ment in harmony with the group, but also each has his duties to 
perform to improve the others for the welfare of the whole fam- 
ily group. The education of each individual should be such that 
it will develop interests and attitudes so that each parent as well 
as the children will find his complete development in harmony 
with the group development. 

It is well to note that the present haphazard factors now de- 
veloping attitudes towards family life are quite opposite to the 
ideal just set forth. In fact, all the environmental influences 
seem to conspire to give the education that will tend to develop 
an ideal that family life is one of restriction and a contest for 
each to subordinate the other to himself. Perhaps, however, little 
by little scientific education through the schools, churches, and 
the press may overcome this teaching of the social environment 
and develop the ideal of democracy in family groups. By such 
education men and women may learn that real development is 
possible only as the family group develops. By more specific 
training each parent will learn to relate himself to the other parent 
and to the children so that it will be made possible for each to 
find his highest development. The idea of democracy, of course, 
should extend to the children as well as to the parents, though 
they can assume responsibility only as they mature and are trained 
toassume it. If democracy is to prevail in political, economic, and 
social life in general, children as well as parents must be thor- 
oughly trained in democracy by the everyday relations in the 
family group. Sr 

IV. Emergence of a Better Type of Family——The most 
natural conclusion from a superficial view of the present situation 
of family life is that the family is destined to destruction. Many 
have interpreted the trend of the family to disorganize as a sign 
of the inability of the monogamic family to adjust itself to mod- 
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ern civilized life, and so they advocate a complete change, sug- 
gesting ideas of free love and communistic care of children or 
commercialized provision for the material necessities and comforts 
of food and shelter now provided in the family group. Others 
who recognize the rapid increase of divorce as a danger pointing 
to the extinction of the family, believe the family necessary for 
life to exist and to develop, and advocate a return to former con- 
ditions of patriarchy, self-abnegation, and economic dependence 
of wife and children upon the husband and father. 

The more optimistic view of the present situation is that the 
rapid increase of divorces is only a temporary condition and is 
due to a transitional stage out of which a new and better type of 
family is emerging, though keeping the monogamic form. The 
transitional stage is due to the disappearance of the former fac- 
tors that held the family together, especially patriarchy, lack of 
education on the part of girls and women, their economic depen- 
dence on men, and finally the religious and social customs that 
condemned separation and divorce. Now ‘since these factors 
have much less control over family solidarity than formerly, the 
optimist and progressive thinker sees the family of the future 
as built upon mutual sex attraction, love, and respect, a family in 
which there will be equal and mutual rights for development and 
duties towards the welfare of the family group. Such a family, 
the scientific student of social life says, will be the best for 
the joy and welfare of parents, as well as for the birth, the physi- 
cal care, and the mental training of children. 
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CHAPTER VII 
THE RECREATIONAL GROUP, A PRIMARY GROUP 


I. Definition of Recreational or Play Group.—While it may 
be somewhat difficult to distinguish recreational or play groups 
from other groups, in general it may be said that when the in- 
terest or aim of the activity is to obtain pleasure from the activ- 
ity or from the social contacts gained during the activity, the 
group may be called a recreational or play group. While there 
may be a few individuals who are engaged in religious, economic, 
philanthropic, or other activities for the purpose of the enjoy- 
ment of the activity or the social contacts gained during the ac- 
tivity, yet for the most part the groups carrying on these activi- 
ties have other purposes. When the group really exists for the 
enjoyment of the activity or for the social contacts in connection 
with the activity, it is called a recreational or play group. 

A. Recreational Groups Have Other E ffects.—Any group ac- 
tivity is not so simple that it will have one effect only. As it 
has been noted, when the various activities of the family group © 

are being carried on, there are other educational effects. This 
is also true of the recreational group. These effects may be 
beneficial to the individuals and to the social group. Such is the 
result when a development of physical health or of wider coopera- 
tive activities takes place. On the other hand, the effects may be 
injurious to the individuals or to the social group. Illustrations 
of injurious effects are the deterioration of physical health and 
the development of immorality and vice. In fact, a recreational — 
group may have both a beneficial and an injurious effect at the 
same time. The immediate purpose is for enjoyment of the 
activity or the social contacts. Individuals engage in them even 
though they are conscious of their evil effects or unconscious of 
their good effects. 
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B. Differences Between Work and Play Groups.—Before we 
make a more detailed study of the recreational group, it will be 
advisable to note more particularly the differences between the 
work group and the recreational group. / As was pointed out in 
the general definition of the recreational group, the conscious end 
in the recreational group is the activity itself or the social con- 
tacts in connection with the activity, whereas in the work group 
the conscious end is the result of the activity./ One fishes or 
plays tennis for the pleasure of the activity, but one works in the 
shop or office for wages or income to purchase the necessary things 
for a living, or to become wealthy. At times recreational activity 
may have ulterior aims, as in the case of the man who plays golf 
to reduce his weight or the fisherman who ekes out his living by 
the results of his catch; but in neither case is the activity likely 
to be carried on long unless the activity itself is enjoyed by the 
participants. On the other hand, work activity often has many 
elements of play in connection with it. Long after a man has 
all the wealth he or his family can ever need, he will continue to 
work apparently for the pleasure of the work itself. This seems 
to be particularly true of the artist in any line of effort. ‘The 
pleasure comes from the work; the results, while necessary and 
consciously derived, are not the ever-present incentive to cause 


the activity. Fortunate is that man who has chosen a vocation 


in which the activity itself is so pleasurable that it is its own 
incentive to action.) 

II. Recreational Activity Is Universal—Evidently recreation 
has had survival value, for it appears universally among all peo- 
ples of all ages and stages of development. Just what this sur- 
vival value is we shall note when we take up the study of the 
values of recreation. In general it may be stated here that this 


* value arises in connection with the development of the nervous — 


system and intellect to adjust life to the environment. ’ See 

A. Among Young of Animals and Man.— Anyone J ho has 
observed the young of the higher mammals recognizes the pres- 
ence of recreation in their activities. Generally speaking, the 


higher the form of the mammal in the development of the men- 


tal power, the more do the young play. In fact, as we come to 
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the horse, the dog, and especially to the primates, we find very 
much recreational activity. It should be noted that the young 
in these cases are dependent for some time upon their mothers 
for food, and that therefore, if they are to engage in any activ- 
ity to aid physical growth, it will not be in connection with pro- 
viding food for themselves; hence, recreational activity takes 
place. This is even more true, and for a comparatively longer 
period of time, of children. In modern life it is really years be- 
fore children can do the work of men. 

B. Among Adults.—Most adult animals lose interest in play. 
Their lives are largely occupied with activities to obtain food and 
to satisfy the sex instinct. In connection with the latter, ap- 
parently some forms of play develop. The higher primates, es- 
pecially when their food is supplied by man, engage in much play 
activity, even when adult. The adult man who is not submerged 
all of his time in obtaining the necessities of life, engages in recre- 
ational activities. Even the most puritanical type of man who 
scorns the idea of recreation entirely, still engages in many things 
of a recreational nature, if this be nothing more than to rage 
against recreations as he comes into contact with other people. 

C. Among Primitive or Nature People.—Nor is it only among 
modern peoples that recreational activities exist. Any study of 
the folk stories and songs, as well as the literature and the tradi- 
tions of more advanced peoples, shows that these peoples had 
many recreational activities in their more primitive stages. Rac- 
ing, ball-playing, dancing, and other forms of recreations appear 
among all peoples in all stages of development. 

D. Among All Civilized Peoples——Likewise any study of 
civilized peoples shows that recreation is universal among them. 
In fact, apparently the more highly civilized the people are, the 
larger in amount, the more highly organized, and the greater in 
variety are their play activities. Greece and Rome in the height 
of their civilization were noted for their plays and games. Appar- 
ently the greater dependence upon the higher intellectual powers 
of the nervous system, the more necessary are recreational ac- 
tivities. There are probably several reasons for this situation. 

In the first place, the more advanced the civilization is and the 
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more the activities in social life depend upon the acquired traits 
that each new generation obtains after birth, the longer it will take 
for each individual to learn the accomplishments of his parents. 
Consequently, the fewer are the work activities that the youth can 
carry during the period of his training. Much time will need to 
be employed in formal education; yet his life has considerable 
time for recreation. 

In the second place, increased power over nature that accumu- 
lated wealth and inventive genius give, decreases the amount of 
time necessarily consumed to acquire food, clothing, and other 
economic goods. This situation gives civilized men as adults 
more time free to carry on pleasurable activities, or play. In- 
creased power over nature also calls for a more intensive use 
of the intellectual powers; and apparently the mental powers can 
be used more efficiently if they are not used continuously 
but with intermittent periods of relaxation. Finally, this in- 
creased power over nature gives man more materials and mecha- 
nisms for recreational activities. Only as the result of increased 
power can man carry on the recreational-activities of inexpensive 
and comfortable traveling, moving pictures, radio concerts, and 
cheap and abundant reading material. This condition makes 
modern recreation desirable, but at the same time enormously 
increases both the complexity and the variety of the activities. 

III. Theories of Cause and Function of Recreation.—Because 
recreation seems to have survival value, or else because of a desire 
to explain the universality of play, there have been several theo- 
ries developed to explain the cause and the function of play in the © 
human race. While these theories have the error of attempting 
to explain such a complex thing as play by the use of one cause, 


yet it will be well briefly to outline each of them, the evidence 


upon which each theory is founded, and to indicate in general the 
amount of truth there is in each. - 
A. Play, an Instinct——A common explanation of the cause 


of the activity of man, when one is unable or incompetent to 
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discover the real cause or nature of the activity, is to say that it 
is natural, or in other words, it is due to an instinct. Accord- 
ingly, some say that there is an instinct for play, or, at least, 
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that play has an instinctive basis. It is evidently meant by the 
latter that there are instincts on which the play habits are formed, 
though the instincts may be of a variety of kinds and more defi- 
nite for other activities. 

If play is instinctive, this fact is sufficient to explain its cause, 
but it still leaves the function unexplained. Clearly the instincts 
for play are not definite as to form of expression, for the forms 
take on modifications from the environment. Thus, a child in 
interior Africa who has never seen a train will never play train, 
just as the child in the heart of a city, if he has never seen any 
one fish, will never play fishing. Evidently the only instincts 
involved here is the nature of life itselfi—that is, the tendency to 
respond to stimuli of the environment. However, there may be 
more truth to the instinctive theory of play than this statement 
would imply. It may be, though it is hardly as yet proved, that 
the responses to certain stimuli, such as moving objects or bright 
lights, take on more or less definite forms, at least definite enough 
to be called results of vague instincts. It is by developing hab- 
its upon these vague instincts that the conditions of the environ- 
ment make the individual’s play take form of the train or the 
fisher. 

B. Play, an Expenditure of Surplus Energy.—The more com- 
monly accepted theory of play up until recently is that it is the 
expenditure of surplus energy that has been stored up in un- 
used parts of the body while the other parts have been used. An 
illustration of this, which because of its frequency has un- 
doubtedly helped in the almost universal acceptance of the theory 
of surplus energy, is the boy who sits at a desk engaged in the 
mental work of his lessons for some time until he becomes rest- 
less and moves violently about. The principle of this theory is 
that the body develops energy from the food and water taken into 
it and that this energy may be stored up in unused portions of the 


body in a chemical state until finally attention will be taken from _ 


other activity and centered upon this portion of the body or con- 
dition of the part of the body, at least sufficiently to cause action 
or the expenditure of the energy. 

There is evidently some truth in the theory. All parts of the 
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body, whether being used or not, do receive the flow of blood and 
are being nourished, and when the movable portions of the body 
receive proper stimuli from the nervous system, they move. 
Whether, however, the source of the stimuli is in the unused 
portion of the body or in the outside environment, or both, are 
questions that need not be decided definitely here, even if that 
were possible. Apparently, in any case, the environment does de- 
termine largely the nature of the response. Whether the response 
is one of work or play will depend upon the environment and not 
upon the conditions of the body. 

C. Play, a Practice for Work.—A third theory of play is that 
the young of any species must go through a period of practice 
for the vocational activities of life before they can become ef- 
ficient enough to take care of themselves. The typical example 
usually given for illustration of the theory is the kitten that 
pounces upon all small moving objects. The act is supposedly a 
training for the kitten to catch mice when it grows older and thus 
be able to provide its own food. Whether the response to the 
environment is wholly instinctive or not, it is unnecessary to de- 
cide here, though it is probably largely due to instinct. Another 
illustration often given is the girl with her dolls. The instinct 
at the base of this response is no doubt much vaguer than that 
in the other illustration. In fact, all the instincts that may be 
at the base of play activities of children are vague. The activities 
of the child, therefore, will largely be guided by the stimuli of 
the environment, and most of the stimuli come from the voca- 
tional activities of adults in the environment of the children. In ~ 
a sense this imitation of the vocations may be called a practice 
for the vocations, though the value of the practice is slight. 

In another sense there is much more truth in the practice 
theory of play. It is through play activities that the child learns 
to control all parts of the body, even the finer movements of the 
fingers. He also learns coordination of thought as well as of 
movements. This control of the body and mind is not obtained, 
however, because the form of the activity is play. The activity 
is play because the child cannot participate in work. He learns 
through activity, and so he must be developed through play in 
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which he can and does engage. The youth does not play because 
he is young, but he is young because he must play to get control 
of himself for later life.’ 

D. Play, a Recapitulation of Work Activities——Another 
theory of recreational activities, at least of those of the young, 
is that the child, governed largely in his activities by instincts, 
performs in his play the same kind of activities that were voca- 
tional in an earlier stage of man’s development. This theory is 
largely based upon biological analogy, especially in the study of 
embryology of higher animals. The conclusion obtained from 
embryology is that the body from the one cell to the complete 
structure goes through the forms of lower animals in its growth 
to maturity. Since instincts have a biological basis in the physi- 
cal organism, it is supposed that the instincts dominant in the 
vocational life of primitive man are the ones dominant in the 
life of the child and so govern his activities. Since in modern 
life the child cannot work at that age, the expressions of instincts 
_take the form of play or recreation. According to this theory 
the boy has an instinct for hunting because his ancestors hunted 
as a vocation or the girl plays at “keeping house” with her dolls 
because her ancestors took care of their houses. 

Even though it could be established that there are some in- 
stincts that determine the form of some play activities, instincts 
would not explain most of the play activities. The modern child 
plays at train, telephone, airplane, moving pictures, and many 
other activities found only in modern life, though it is evident 
that his ancestors had no instincts for these activities. Besides, 
the entire field of adult recreational activities is not aie at 
all by the recapitulation theory of play. 

E, Play, a Re-creation.—The most commonly accepted theory 
of play or recreation at present is that it is necessary for the 
building up of the physical body, and for rebuilding or re-creating 
the body after it develops. This theory attempts to explain the 
function of recreation and applies both to children and to adults. 
Naturally this theory does not conflict with the other theories as 
to the cause of the activity. The cause of the activity may be 


* See Groos, Play of Animals and Play of Man, 
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nothing more than the sensitivity of the individual in relation to 
the stimuli of the environment, though the responses to the stim- 
uli may at the same time be governed by instincts or by hab- 
its. The physical basis of the re-creation theory is that every 
part of the body, including the entire nervous system, must be used 
to be developed and to maintain health. In the process of its 
use a part of the material is consumed and waste or poisonous 
substances are produced. Consequently, following the use there 
must be a period of rest or relaxation during which the waste ma- 
terial is removed and new material is built into the part of the 
body that is not being used, though both the tearing-down process 
and the building-up process may be going on at the same time. 

In order to obtain the alternate periods of use and relaxation 
each individual carries on a variety of activities. In so far as 
there is truth in the re-creation theory of play, a positive develop- 
ment and maintenance of the physical and mental life of any in- 
dividual depends upon a sufficient variety of activities to cause all 
parts of the body to develop by the periods of use and relaxation. 
These periods are what recreation furnishes. 

F. Synthesis of Theories of Recreation.—There seem to be 
elements of truth in all of these theories of play, and even others 
that might have been given. They each serve to explain the 
cause or function of some of the recreational activities, and it is 
unnecessary to expect any one of the theories to explain all rec- 
reational activities. The child as well as the adult is self-active. 
The body is an organ that develops energy and that is made up 
in such a way that this energy expresses itself in bodily action. 
Like all activity or tendency to activity, it will be in response 
to the internal and external stimuli. If, because of a certain 
period of inaction, certain organs or parts of the body have 
developed a material or chemical state that causes stimuli to be 
presented to the psychic make-up, naturally in the absence of 
more influential stimuli the sensitivity of the organism will re- 
spond to those stimuli. The responses may be governed by in- - 
stincts. On the other hand, the stimuli from the environment 
will also call into being certain responses. For illustration, if 
there is a level stretch of ground, the stimuli may result in the 
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action taking the form of running or jumping. Very few chil- 
dren can resist such stimuli unless something at the time is more 
influential. Suppose instead there is a tree close by with suit- 
able branches for climbing, or there is a rocky side of a moun- 
tain. Climbing is then the response. But just as the physical 
environment furnishes stimuli for certain responses, so does the 
social. The mother takes care of her babies and sees that her 
young daughters are furnished with dolls. In addition, what 
mother will not, when handling a doll, take it in her arms and 
cuddle it before her children? The boy will be told of or else 
will see a kite. It is not surprising that the self-activity will next 
take the line of making and flying kites. It is the same with 
adults. When bicycles were a novelty, recreation was riding 
bicycles ; but automobiles easily replaced an already dying interest 
in bicycles. Baseball, tennis, golf, dancing, skating, each in turn 
becomes the strongest stimuli from the social environment. Or 
else the stimulus from the environment will arouse the more 
pyschic responses of music, art, or the drama. Now while these 
are the responses, what are the results? Without doubt each 
response aids in getting better control of the body for other 
similar responses. Such training acts better, perhaps, than a 
conscious attempt at training of body control; as a consequence, 
the child as well as the adult is preparing himself unconsciously 
for some future activity. In other words, a great deal of, if 
not all, play is practice. Instincts and the physical make-up of 
the children at different ages may furnish the control or the 
stimuli for certain forms of play activity that suggest a recapitula- 
tion of the history of the race. Then, again since the life proc- 
esses in the body are constantly causing growth, if any part of 
the body is not being used for the time being, but has been used 
before, it will tend to develop or be re-created. Violent exercise 
or use may tear down faster than the rebuilding is taking place; 
_but at such times as well as at any other time the free circulation 
of the blood, large amounts of fresh air, and good food supplies 
will cause a rapid re-creation of all parts of the physical body. 
To sum up: The body responds in such a way to the stimuli of 
the physical and social environment, modified by the instincts 
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dominant at the time, that the organism is trained for future ac- 
tivities that often are vocational, and at the same tune the or- 
ganism 1s being developed and re-created. , ANS 

IV. The Educational Functions of Recreational Groups.— 
For the most part activities of play or recreation take place ‘ir! 
social groups. Man prefers, usually, to work in company with 
other men, and most vocations are thus carried on, with the ex- 
ception of farming. But almost all forms of recreational activi- 
ties, if they cannot be carried on in social groups, cease to be 
recreational activities. In the definition of recreational activities 
that has been given it was noted that one of the conditions that 
determine whether or not the activity should be considered rec- 
reational is the enjoyment of the social contacts while the activity 
is being carried on. In fact, for the most part when individuals 
choose a recreational activity for the pleasure of the activity it- 
self, they are almost sure to choose one in which at the same 
time they will have the pleasure of social contacts with other in- 
dividuals. This condition is so universal that practically all 
recreational activities are carried on in groups, so that unless a 
person invented new recreational activities, he would have to 
choose one in which he would become a member of a social group. 
Since this is true and since education is almost wholly a result of 
social contacts, it is evident that recreational groups will have an 
important influence in the development and control of individuals, 
not only in their recreational activities, but in other activities as 
well. There are several reasons for the importance of the educa- 
tional effects of recreational groups. 

A. Reasons for Importance of Education of Recreations.— 
A man is known and his character is estimated more by the com- 
pany he keeps in his recreations than by the people he meets in 
his vocations. There are three chief reasons, which will be dis- 
cussed briefly, why the recreational groups have much influence 
upon the education of those participating in them. 

1, RECREATIONAL Groups ARE Primary Groups.—The first 

of these reasons is that the recreational group is a primary group; 
that is, the social contacts are direct. The activity of each indi- 
vidual is going on in the presence of the stimuli from the activi- 
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ties of other individuals of the group. Generally, the recreational 
activity isa cooperative or a competitive one, or both, and 
"./ depends upon direct contacts for its success. Not only are these 
contacts influential in the control of the activity of the group it- 
Self, “but also they are important factors in the education of the 
individual members in many other lines of activity as well. It 
should be recalled here that face-to-face contacts are more in- 
fluential than indirect contacts in controlling responses, both be- 
cause of the fact that the direct contacts are more closely related 
to instincts and other subjective elements in an individual’s life 
and because of the additional stimuli presented whenever the ex- 
pected response fails or is not properly made. Perhaps the reason 
why indirect contacts do not function well in recreational groups 
is because of the lack of this appeal to the subjective feelings, 
though this conclusion may not be valid in the future as indi- 
rect contacts come more and more to be used. Reading as a 
recreational activity now depends almost altogether upon indirect 
contacts. 

2. RECREATIONAL Activity Is PLEAsANT.—A second reason 
for the educational importance of the recreational group is that 
the activity of each group is enjoyable to all the participants. 
This feeling of pleasure results in a receptive attitude. The 
responses are made in the course of control of individual activ- 
ities in the group and result in the pleasant feelings. This 
pleasantness of the activity allows a persong to enter wholeheart- 
edly into all the activities of the group. He does not feel that 
anything is at stake; consequently he does not have a critical 
attitude. He does not bring to bear, through the use of his in- 
tellect, stimuli from other activities in life to cause him to con- 
sider and modify, or change altogether, the nature of the responses 
he makes to the stimuli. Rather, he feels that nothing serious is 
involved, and hence almost unconsciously he accepts ideas or sug- 
gestions without consideration, if they are not too conflicting 
with his former experiences in life. 

3. Mucu Time 1n REcREATIONAL GrRoupPs.—Finally, most 
individuals spend considerable time in recreational groups. In 
early childhood and during school age a considerable portion of the 
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time is spent in the play groups. In fact, the play group becomes 
the competitor of the home and the school for the tinze of-the 
child, the adolescent, and the young man or woman. Later it be- 
comes a competitor with the home and the vocational groups. 
In modern society the time saved by improved means of produc- 
tion of economic goods is given in very many, if not most, cases 
to recreational groups rather than to the family or other groups. 
Such a large amount of time spent in groups so favorable to educa- 
tion as are recreational groups will inevitably have considerable 
influence upon the development of the participants whether that 
development is good or bad. 

B. Recreational Groups Develop Physical Organism.—TIn the 
discussion of the recreational theory of play there was outlined 
the part that recreation plays in developing the physical or- 
ganism. Here it will be advisable to state more specifically just 
the nature of that development and why recreations are better 
than the other activities for the physical growth and welfare of 
individuals. 

1. Muscies, NERVES, AND PosturEs.—In the first place, 
stimuli presented in recreational groups are such that they call 
into response the activities that make the individual’s physical 
equipment function in activities of other social groups. A baby 
would undoubtedly develop some physical structure even if he 
could be fed and reared without ever coming into contact with a 
human being. But he would probably never regularly walk up- 
right; the muscles for controlling the arm, the hand, the legs, the 
facial features, including tongue and vocal organs, would not be 
trained; and the other physical developments that characterize 
human beings would probably not be developed. Now it is 
just these physical structures and controls which make the 
human being different from animals, that the recreational groups 
aid in developing for children and assist in maintaining for 
adults. The sound, well-formed, well-controlled body, made and 
maintained largely by physical recreations, has an advantage in 
almost all social groups. 

2. AID IN VOCATIONAL LiFE.—In two ways recreations aid in 
vocational life. The first of these is that recreational activity 
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causes attention to be given to other things than the vocations 
in ordér that the nerves and their cells as well as the parts of 
the body “used in the vocations will have periods of rest and 
growth while the attention is given to recreational activities. The 
second method by which recreations aid in vocational life is more 
direct and educational, though it is more important in childhood 
and less in adult life. The various parts of the body, but es- 
pecially the hand and the organs of speech, are constantly being 
trained, and come under the control of intelligence. Now after 
these parts ‘of the body, as well as others, come under the con- 
trol of the intelligence or habits, and the finer coordinations of 
stimuli and responses in the form of muscular action are ac- 
quired; then, when there is a vocational activity to be learned, it 
can be learned much more quickly than if the individual had not 
had this recreational activity. The principle applies also to all 
other activities in social groups. 

3. Arp In MarntaInInc HeattH.—A large amount of the 
time of life in modern civilization is spent indoors with a maxi- 
mum amount of nervous activity and a minimum amount of 
physical activity. But the human body is not well adapted to in- 
door life and inactivity. Even when vocations call for physical 
activity, seldom are all parts of the body used, and therefore sup- 
plementary activity is needed to develop and maintain health of 
the other parts. The maintenance of health, then, is the chief 
function of recreations for adults from the point of view of the 
possible physical effects of recreation. This is not to say that 
all recreation furnishes conditions favorable to health. Much 
recreation as now engaged in not only fails to maintain health, 
but even becomes a positive menace to both physical and mental 
health. This is particularly true of a large part of the recrea- 
tions furnished by eating and drinking, formerly in saloons, now 
at clubs and cabarets. Very frequent attendance at moving pic- 
tures and theaters is also objectionable, especially to one who reg- 
ularly leads an inactive life under considerable strain. 

Nevertheless, in spite of these objectionable phases of recre- 
ations, both for children and for adults, modern life is possible 
because of the effects of recreation upon physical health. It 
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should be noted that the more strenuous the life of nervous strain, 
as, for instance, in the case of the president of the United States, 
the more necessary it is consciously to provide for a large amount 
of outdoor exercise to maintain mental and physical health and 
vigor. 

4. PLEASANT ACTIVITIES FAVORABLE TO HEALTH.—Finally, 
because recreational activities are pleasant they function better 
than work in developing and maintaining health. Evidently the 
pleasant feelings accompanying recreation are indications of more 
efficient functioning of various parts of the body. It seems that 
the processes of digestion and assimilation of food, as well as the 
elimination of the waste, are more effective under pleasant mental 
conditions than under the strain of work. Especially is the 
mental relaxation better if the recreations are very enjoyable. 
Just what the relation of the pleasant feelings to the life processes 
of the body is, it is difficult to determine; but the evidence shows 
that activity under pleasant conditions, such as recreations fur- 
nish, is more efficient than the activity under other conditions in 
aiding the biological processes making for the development of 
health. 

C. Recreations Give Intellectual Training.—Every act, every 
experience in life is a part of the educational process of each in- 
dividual. It may not be formal education such as the schools at- 
tempt to give, but for that reason it may be even more effective, 
at least for large numbers of people who dislike the school and its 
activities. Any group like the recreational group, in which each 
individual actually engages in a large variety of activities, under 
various environmental conditions, with social contacts so abun- 
dant with many other individuals, and with all so freely enjoyed, 
will exert much influence over the intellectual development of its 
members. There are three general phases of this intellectual devel- 
opment in recreational groups; namely, the intellectual phases of 
muscular control, the facts about the recreational activity itself, 
and the facts about many other things learned by the social con- 
tacts in the recreational activity. 

1. INTELLECTUAL PHASE oF MuscuLar ContTRoL.—Many 
parts of the brain, perhaps all parts indirectly, are connected with 
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control of the muscles of the body. While many forms of mus- 
cular activity come to be controlled by lower nervous centers, as 
habits develop, it is still clear that as the habits were in forma- 
tion, the higher intellectual capacities played their part. In addi- 
tion, the performance of the habits of muscular activity depends, 
for the most part, upon stimuli from other centers of the nerv- 
ous system. The muscular habit of writing, for instance, is 
used as a person thinks of things to write with the conscious view 
of writing what he is thinking. As a result of this close rela- 
tion of muscular control to intellectual development, the recrea- 
tional group must have important influences upon general in- 
tellectual growth. The variety of activities of children and 
youth makes practically all the muscles come under the control of 
the intellectual powers. Even the adult who engages in physical 
recreations learns control of his muscles better than one who does 
not. Every movement and his whole bearing show that his body 
is constantly under the control of his intelligence and habits. 
Schools make use of this phase of education by training the hand 
in such activities as domestic science, manual training, and es- 
pecially the large amount of other hand work now usually re- 
quired of children. The recreational groups furnish a large por- 
tion of activities under the best conditions for training of the 
muscles of the body. 

2. Facts Asout RECREATIONAL Lire.—The mind is devel- 
oped by experience. Facts are obtained, whether valuable or not, 
from recreational activities themselves. The child learns facts 
about the characteristics of his marbles, his ball, and his pet dog. 
He learns the rules of the game he plays and the principles of the 
games themselves. For instance, he learns not-only the rules of 
the ball game, but also the facts of the curve ball, the wind’s in- 
fluence on the fly ball, and other facts about the game. He 
learns also of the experiences of others in playing ball, or facts 
about the local league and the major leagues. 

For older children and adolescents and especially adults, many 
recreational activities have as their chief function the develop- 
ment of knowledge in regard to the activity. Thus, the boy 
scout learns facts about tying knots, fire-making, plant and animal 
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life, and about many other activities. Likewise literary clubs, 
sewing clubs, and many similar groups, while largely recreational, 
have as a conscious part of their programs the development of 
knowledge in their respective lines. Even more than this is true 
of many semi-recreational activities of adults, such as theater- 
going or music and art clubs. The highly intellectual people al- 
ready know in a general way of these activities, and that the 
easiest and most efficient way of obtaining more knowledge along 
these lines is by participating in the activities themselves. 

3. Facts ABout Many Tuincs 1n Lire.—Perhaps the more 
important intellectual development that comes from recreational 
groups is the great amount of information everyone obtains from 
his fellows. It is impossible to classify or to enumerate this 
sort of information. In amount the information is limitless and 
concerns everything in the environment, both physical and social. 
The child, for instance, learns of the dress of other children, 
their food, pets, toys, and activities in their homes or their other 
groups. All the phenomena of nature fall under the observing 
eyes of youth, and what one knows in the-recreational group the 
others get by the primary contacts in this group. This informa- 
tion may be true or false, based on fact or imagination. There 
is no discrimination, however; it all becomes a part of the store 
of information of each individual and is used when occasion 
arises. It has been noted already how the play group gives false 
information about sex. It is equally true that many other er- 
roneous ideas that children and even adults obtain in regard to 
religious, economic, and political activities are so firmly fixed 
in the thinking of individuals by primary recreational groups that 
it is very difficult to eradicate or to modify them by other groups, 
especially the intermediate and secondary groups of the school, 
the church, and the state. Only the family ranks in importance 
in determining this miscellaneous lot of information, and even 
the family has difficulty in eliminating or modifying the ideas and 
ideals of recreational groups. In fact, the family cannot perform 
this service unless it goes about the matter skillfully with the 
additional aids of constant companionship and much love and 
respect, 
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There are several reasons why the recreational group is so 
important in gathering this knowledge. In the first place, the 
contacts are face to face, the most influential of all sorts of con- 
tacts. In the second place, there are many opportunities while 
the recreational activity is going on, or between the various ac- 
tivities while resting from the physical exercises, or between acts 
at the theater, for primary contacts. In the third place, there is 
practically no subject that is forbidden as a topic of discussion 
in the recreational group. Certain acts or certain topics may be 
barred in the home, frowned upon in the church, and forbidden in 
the school ; but when the child meets the child, the adolescent meets 
the adolescent, or the adult meets the adult in the recreational 
groups, everything imaginable is a topic of conversation and 
nearly always one or more members of the recreational group 
pose as authorities on each subject broached. Finally, the con- 
clusions are accepted unhesitatingly and unconsciously. Each 
individual feels that nothing is at stake, and is therefore not in 
a mood to criticize and reject. Even if he does, it is likely to 
be for the sake of argument only; he accepts in reality the con- 
clusions in order to argue against them. This receptive attitude 
in the recreational group is important in all the educational phases 
of recreational groups. In all these ways, then, the recreational 
group becomes a storehouse of knowledge from which every in- 
dividual is constantly drawing throughout life, and the educa- 
tion thus obtained affects every activity in life. 

D. Recreational Groups Influence Morals.—Not all acts either 
in recreational or other groups have moral significance, but per- 
haps more of the acts that do have moral significance take place 
in some form of the recreational group than in any other. This 
shows the importance of the recreational groups in developing 
the moral or the immoral attitudes of each individual in his vari- 
ous activities. Many moral or immoral traits that are developed, 
such as honesty or dishonesty, kindness or unkindness, may be 
transferred to other activities in so far as they have common 
elements. Impure sex thoughts and acts in the recreational group 
have their influence upon the family, and cheating in play is 
the forerunner of cheating in the school and in the economic 
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group. On the other hand, a clean life in the recreational group 
suggests pure family life, and honesty in games develops a char- 
acter that will be honest in business. There are various reasons 
why the recreational group is important in the development of the 
moral life of individuals. 

1. THE APPROVAL OF RECREATIONAL GRouPs.—The social 
pressure to compel or restrain action in the recreational group is 
very great. Individuals, young and old, fear the condemnation 
and desire the approval of their friends in the recreational group 
above all other groups. They have entered the group because 
they have wanted the companionship of the members, and there- 
fore ostracism is unbearable. On the other hand, nothing is 
more pleasant than the hearty approval of one’s chosen friends. 
No group, not even the family unless it is very efficient as a family, 
has more influence over the members than the recreational group; 
and in the recreational group as in the family this influence is 
largely unconscious and vital. Thus individuals will follow the 
acts approved by their recreational groups in order to be con- 
sidered a part of these groups, even though other groups con- 
demn the acts. This situation is probably no less true for the 
adult than it is for the child. 

2. JUDGMENTS OF RIGHT AND WRONG IN RECREATIONS.— 
Though an individual may give lip service to the wrongness of an 
act while in other groups or even in the recreational group at 
first, he still performs the act if it is carried on in the group. 
By repeating the act he finally loses consciousness of its wrong- 
ness. The opposite condition may also be true. In truth, moral 
judgments are group judgments which the individuals adopt. 
If, then, the judgment of a recreational activity is considered 
right or wrong by the group carrying on that activity, all mem- 
bers usually will sooner or later accept the judgment of the group. 
Fortunately, most of the judgments thus given by the recreational 
groups are acceptable as well in other groups. Loyalty to the 
group, honesty in connection with the group’s activity, ‘kindness — 
to fellow members, and yielding to the rights of others are illus- 
trations of the results of the training of recreational groups. 

On the other hand, there is always the danger that while an 
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activity will be looked upon with favor in the recreational group, 
will even be a benefit to that group, it will be detrimental when 
carried to the other groups, or even detrimental to other or larger 
groups whenever it is carried on by the recreational group. It 
is this fact that makes the problem of the influence of the recrea- 
tional groups so serious. The recreational group may consider, 
for instance, that the drunken debauch is the greatest accom- 
plishment of the group; but the various families, the economic 
groups, and the state may find such acts injurious and hence 
immoral. It is probably not too much to say that one of the prob- 
lems of social life is to harmonize the acts of small groups with 
others and with the larger group of which they are a part, so 
that the acts of the smaller groups, here the recreational groups, 
will be moral both for them and for the other groups. 

3. Morats oF AputTs 1n REcREATIONS.—Nor is it only chil- 
dren that are influenced by the life of the recreational groups. 
The judgments of children are not well formed and the influence 
of recreational groups may be quicker and more complete in de- 
veloping individual attitudes of children than of adults; but most 
of the factors determining the influences upon children are present 
to exert their force upon the members of adult recreational 
groups as well. The approval of the group of friends chosen by 
each member, and the constant repetition of the thoughts and 
acts ultimately mold the judgments of adults as well as those of 
children. That a man is known by the company he keeps is true 
in no way more completely than in respect to his moral life. If 
the groups in which adults enjoy relaxation constantly suggest 
the impure and the immoral, it will not be long before those things 
will fail to appear to be impure and immoral to the members. 
Pope’s well-known lines on the embracement of vice as a result 
of constant companionship with it, is a scientific and sociological 
principle. Fortunately many of the recreations, especially the out- 
door type, are free from the immoral, though there is always the 
danger of the immoral suggestions resulting from the social con- 
tacts of the members of the group. 

E. Recreational Groups Train for Social Life.—In addition to 
the moral virtues that we have been discussing there are some 
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other effects of recreational groups in the way of training for 
social life that have little, if any, moral significance, though they 
are very necessary for a proper functioning of social life. The 
actual experience of the child in other groups than his family 
group gives him his wider and larger group experiences, while 
for the older child and adolescent the training is in the more com- 
plex and more highly organized recreational group life. For 
adults it means training in another group or other groups, though 
perhaps for them even more than for the children the recreational 
groups mean wider acquaintances and cooperation. 

1. Hasits oF CoopErATION.—Practically all recreational ac- 
tivities are group activities. While competition may be involved 
as in baseball or the card game, yet cooperation is also involved. 
The competitors in the recreational group must be treated on 
the basis of equality. But even more important is the necessity 
for each individual to assume and to carry out his part in the 
recreational group. This necessary activity develops habits of 
leadership and the attitudes of following. If anyone fails to co- 
operate, he soon finds himself outside the group. In no place in 
life is the necessity for cooperation learned more quickly and 
effectively than in the play group of children. There may seem 
at times a large amount of wrangling and strife, but through 
it all there is developing a recognition of the value, and finally 
of the attitudes, of cooperation of leaders and followers. 

2. PRopER TREATMENT OF OTHERS.—Likewise, if individuals 
learn to cooperate in recreational groups, they must learn to prop- 
erly treat one another. When one speaks to a fellow member 
in a recreational group, it must be on the basis of respect and 
equality if the proper response is desired. Perhaps in no group 
is the spirit of democracy and equality insisted upon more than 
in the recreational group. One may work with inferiors and 
superiors, one may worship, vote, or attend school with others 
recognized as inferiors or superiors; but one plays with equals 
and any assumption of superiority by anyone puts him at once out 
of the group. The group is largely voluntary ; and while leader- 
ship is recognized and even idealized, the leader is not looked 
upon as superior in anything other than his leadership in that 
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group. For adults no other group widens the outlook upon life 
and develops a democratic and altruistic attitude to such a degree 
as large and varied recreational groups do. 

V. Various Forms of Recreations for Different Ages.—With 
these values of play in mind it will be well to review what the 
study of child and adult life shows in regard to the nature and 
variety of recreational activities in the various ages from infancy 
to adult life. The nature and the form of the activity will deter- 
mine largely the social group in which the activity is carried on, 
and the form of the group, in turn, will influence the educa- 
tional values of the group. In any conscious attempt to take ad- 
vantage of the educational functions of recreational groups it 
will be necessary to take into consideration the nature of the 
activities in order to plan properly the social group in which 
the activities can be carried on. 

A. Aimless Activity of Infancy.—The new-born infant starts 
life with aimless activity. Movements are made for some time 
without conscious purpose or plan. In fact, during the first few 
years of life much of the activity is unplanned. Children are 
on the go, hither and thither, though the early random movements 
of arms and legs have come under control so that they can be 
used for immediate ends. Apparently the movements are used 
to widen the experience of the child. He tends to take into his 
hands and examine by the touch of his hands and often of his 
lips everything that comes within his reach. He is self-centered 
in all of his activities, and does not know how to cooperate in 
play activities at all. He delights in the companionship of others 
older than or as young as he, but he uses them only to satisfy 
his own desires, to serve himself in obtaining new experiences. 
Apparently the activities themselves are enjoyable, and what 
little use he makes of activities for ends is to satisfy his curiosity 
in regard to the things in his environment. 

The forms of the activities of the infant or the young child 
are largely determined by stimuli of the environment. Not only 
does the physical environment furnish stimuli to which the child 
responds, but even more does the social environment. Thus, in 
his aimless response to stimuli the child begins to imitate the 
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activities of those around him. Whether imitation is a result of 
instincts or habits acquired from experience, it nevertheless be- 
comes an important factor in the child’s experience. It undoubt- 
edly plays a large part in the young child’s development of the 
control of the arms and legs and even of his facial expressions 
and in his learning to talk. 

B. Organized Recreations of Childhood.—During childhood 
games of activity continue, though now the activity is organized, 
becoming more complex as the child grows older. The child 
learns to play with and cooperate with other children as well as 
with adults. He is still active, apparently never wearying of the 
activities. He is constantly changing, however, from one activity 
to another; even a ball game in the older ages of childhood holds 
the attention of the children only a comparatively short time. 
For the most part the games are simply organized, though they 
call for cooperation, as is called for in hide-and-seek, follow the 
leader, and children’s ball games. For older children they 
may become more complex, taking the regular rules of the base- 
ball game or developing into gangs with their organized ex- 
ploits lasting several days. Even games calling for a minimum 
amount of physical activity and a maximum amount of psychic 
activity may be engaged in for short times at the older ages of 
childhood. 

The social environment becomes, if possible, even more in- 
fluential in determining the recreational activities for later child- 
hood than for infancy and early childhood. Instead of imitating 
the simple movements of those around them, older children come 
to imitate a group of related activities, such as playing school, 
store, policemen, or anything else they have met in the adult 
world and can formulate into their own accomplishments and 
equipment. Usually the groups are not large, and until the 
gang age develops during the latter part of this period, they 
are constantly shifting and new groups developing only to dis- 
solve into still different groupings. This is particularly true if 
there are many associates in the community or school groups. 
Nevertheless, these groups give wider experiences than the family 
group; they make possible cooperative activities with one’s 
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equals, and hence are exceedingly important in the socialization of 
the child. 

C. Complex Recreations for Adolescents.—During the latter 
part of childhood and the first years of adolescence recreational 
activities increase rapidly in complexity and are of such nature 
that they will continue for days or even months before the goal 
or aim of the activity is reached, or before the participants lose 
interest in them. This condition results in a more or less. perma- 
nent grouping for the success of the activity. As a result the 
gang appears, though the gang seems to be more characteristic 
of boys than of girls. This may be due either directly to the 
instinctive traits or indirectly to the nature of the activities car- 
ried on by the boys as contrasted to those engaged in by the girls. 
The gang develops with most boys who can be together any 
length of time or repeatedly for shorter times. If they are inter- 
ested in ball games, athletic contests, camping trips, or similar 
activities and have opportunity to express their gang activities in 
these ways, then the gang will develop into athletic teams, troops 
of boy scouts, and other beneficial groups. If, however, the 
environment does not lead to those forms of group activities, 
the gang often develops injurious activities, such as hostility 
toward other gangs, stealing or destruction of property, or even 
drinking and immorality. The Boy Scout movement takes ad- 
vantage of this tendency to develop gangs and directs the activi- 
ties into wholesome channels. 

To some extent in the earlier part of this period but even 
more towards the latter part, recreational groups with intellectual 
interests develop. Canning clubs, pig clubs, sewing clubs, and 
corn clubs with vocational phases develop, but they are also 
recreational. Even the more purely intellectual clubs form such 
as theatrical, literary, and music clubs. With adolescents, per- 


haps even more than with adults, the intellectural interests of. 


these clubs are secondary, the recreational are paramount. Fre- 
quently the formation of clubs is in imitation of late adolescent 
and early adult life. Of this nature are the secret fraternities 
of the high schools, or some other corresponding clubs. Such 
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tendencies to recreational groups are one of the problems that 
educators have to deal with. 

During the latter part of this period recreational groups with 
the sex interest develop. The sexes draw apart in their recrea- 
tional groups during the latter part of childhood and the earlier 
part of the adolescent period. During the latter part of this 
period, however, they begin to come together again. Frequently, 
this coming together first results in brother and sister groups in 
Sunday schools or high schools, or in other groupings that meet 
together occasionally for social entertainment. Parties, dances, 
picnics, and similar temporary and loosely organized groups de- 
velop to provide social contacts between the sexes. The theater, 
church meetings, and school activities come to be used as means 
of contacts for sex interests, as couples or parties get together 
to attend these meetings. This group with sex interest reaches 
its maximum in the early adult age, and shall therefore be treated 
under the heading of recreations for adult life. 

D. Variety and Complexity of Recreations for Adults.—As 
soon as adult life is reached, acquaintanceship is enlarged and 
individuals begin to follow their own natural inclinations in 
regard to recreational activities. At this time the group with 
the sex interest is at its height. It is because of this tendency 
for groupings to be made with the sex interest that commercialized 
dance halls and cabaret entertainments are provided. The un- 
commercialized forms are parties, private dances, dinners, and 
the clubs of various sorts found in polite society, or as provided | 
by churches or schools. The chief function of this sort of recrea- 
tional group is to widen acquaintance and provide opportunities 
for mating. Apparently it has come to be a very important 
factor in determining mating, especially in certain classes of the 
population. 

As men and women grow older, the recreational life from the 
point of view of physical activity becomes more varied in its 
nature, though each variety may not be so complex as during 
the adolescent stage, nor the activities so prolonged. Neither 
does the contest element play a large part in them. Each indi- 
vidual begins to select a physical recreation, if he has any inter- 
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est in physical recreations at all, because of his own inclinations 
and in accordance with the opportunities offered for the recrea- 
tion. If the experience and the inclination are for hunting, and 
hunting is within reach of the individual, the recreation will be 
hunting. Similarly, the inclination and environment of indi- 
viduals will determine tennis, yachting, golf, or other recreations. 
Frequently a determining factor is conscious choice of those physi- 
cal recreations that will supplement the vocations in maintaining 
health. Under the recent propaganda to maintain health by 
recreation, undoubtedly there has come a conscious effort to se- 
lect recreations for health purposes. 

Much of the recreation of adult life is not in connection with 
sex or physical exercise, but in connection with intellectual 
interests. Going to the moving pictures and theaters is of this 
sort, though emotions probably play a large part here. In the 
cities especially, each individual will be able to find a club, or to 
form a club, that will have as its chief intellectual interests the 
one thing that the individual is interested in. Thus there are in 
cities music, literary, dramatic, and art clubs, as well as many 
other kinds. While often these clubs should be classed as in- 
formational groups, perhaps of the intermediate sort, yet the 


social recreation they furnish by direct contacts is an important. 


function of these groups and furnishes for many individuals 
practically all the recreation they ever get as adults. 

VI. Control and Improvement of Recreations.—If the recrea- 
tional group is in so many ways important in influencing indi- 
viduals in their other activities (that is, really educates for good 
or bad behavior), any conscious attempt to control and to im- 
prove social life in general should be based upon consideration 
of the possible control and improvement of recreational groups. 
Recreational groups are clearly becoming more important as 
civilization advances, since they must be depended upon to main- 
tain physical and mental health and incidentally furnish a large 
part of the education of each individual as well. 

A. Attitudes Towards Play.—In order to understand the prob- 
lem of obtaining and maintaining the proper and sufficient amount 
of recreation in social life, it will be necessary to consider briefly 
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the various attitudes towards play, or recreations, that are present 
in Western civilization. It will also be necessary to review in a 
general way the reasons for those attitudes, by whom they are 
sponsored, their probable origin, and their influence in modern 
life. 

1. Pray Is Stnrut.—Brought into American civilization by 
the Puritans and to some extent by other groups like the Quakers, 
was the idea that play, at least for older children and adults, 
was not only a waste of time, but also positively sinful and in- 
jurious. Idle was synonymous with not working, and most people 
of these groups believed in the old saying that Satan finds work 
for idle hands. When much work had to be done in conquering 
new lands in spite of the shortage of labor, it is not particularly 
to be wondered at that every activity but work was frowned upon. 
The fact that often physical and social pleasures are accompanied 
with immoral practices also influenced the development of the 
attitude that play is sinful. 

These attitudes and the theory that play is sinful are still 
prevalent among the older people, especially the church leaders, 
though usually found in a modified form. The chief modifica- 
tion of this attitude is the hostility to certain recreations, such 
as dancing and card-playing, because of their close relation to and 
influence for immorality and gambling. The objection to recrea- 
tional activities on Sunday has another factor involved and is 
not necessarily due to the objection to the recreation itself. The 
objection to theaters and moving pictures is due both to their 
direct influence, which often is objectionable, and to the repu- 
tation of the actors themselves. Church leaders are rather rapidly 
coming to a sane attitude towards recreations, in that recreations 
are not only declared to be harmless in themselves, but that when 
the proper kind of recreation is engaged in and freed from im- 
moral influences, it is highly beneficial and makes for both a 
stronger physical and a better moral life. 

2. Pray Is Usetess.—Another attitude towards play has domi- 
nated the educational world till recently. It held that play was 
useless as well as harmless. Recreation in itself was useless, 
though no injury was done by the mere act of play. The only in- 
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jury was when play took the place of work. At most, play was 
only an opportunity to allow the surplus energy to express itself. 
This was the attitude among most educators during the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, and also it was the ordinary attitude 
in the family group. Parents, forgetting their own childhood 
and even the fact that they themselves often had other recrea- 
tions, opposed the play activities of their children after the 
latter became old enough to work. This attitude is largely dis- 
appearing, being found to the largest extent among the agricul- 
tural classes. Scientific education and recognition of the value 
of recreation are largely destroying the prevalence of the belief 
in the uselessness of play. 

3. Pray Is BENEFICIAL.—Starting with such reformers in 
education and social life as Rousseau and others of his time, 
there has been developing an attitude towards recreation that 
it is beneficial in physical health, and also that it is educational 
in that it gives training in intellectual, social, and moral fields. 
Scientific education thus includes play, though this does not mean 
that all education can be obtained through play activities as some 
extremists insist. This idea of recreation is also coming to pre- 
vail in homes where provisions are made for the recreation of 
children and adults as well. Churches, especially in their sub- 
sidiary organization, are beginning to recognize the value of play. 
Likewise economic and political groups are recognizing the 
value of recreations and are providing means for recreational 
activities. 

B. Agencies Providing for Recreation.—Both because of the 
recognition of the value of recreation and because of the incen- 
tive resulting from the enjoyment of the activity, more and more 
provisions are being made for recreational activities. These pro- 
visions take the form of buildings, grounds, and equipment for 
physical and social activities. Since these provisions all cost 
considerable money, they must be either furnished cooperatively 
by the participants or else furnished by other groups. While 
some provisions are made by private cooperative groups for their 
own recreations, most of the provisions are being made by com- 
mercial groups or by the public. 
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1. By THE ScHooLs.—Since the value of play was first largely 
determined by those working in the field of formal education, 
naturally the schools first began to plan and to supervise recrea- 
tions. It is true that this result partly grew out of a necessity. 
The schools, since they kept the children a large part of each 
day, found it necessary to have recess periods. Now school 
children, like children at all times, played during these recesses. 
To keep mischief from developing, if nothing worse, schools be- 
gan a conscious supervision of play. But play was soon extended, 
especially in the lower grades, into many of the activities of the 
cirriculum itself, because it was found to have educational 
values. In the higher grades, secondary schools, and colleges 
recreational activities began to take the form of gymnasium ex- 
ercises and athletics. In some cases the schools continue to super- 
vise or even plan recreational activities in parks and playgrounds 
during vacations or out of school hours, for children as well as 
for adults. 

The schools are making use of recreational activities for two 
purposes. In the first place, it is found that a person’s educa- 
tion is not complete until he knows how to develop and maintain 
a strong, healthy body. Such a body is found to be very funda- 
mental for the proper development of the mental, social, and 
spiritual life of the individual. Thus one of the easiest ways 
for the schools to assist in mental training is to develop physical 
health as a condition favorable to education. The leaders in edu- 
cation, then, found that many forms of recreational activity could 
be used definitely as a means to mental development. This use 
of recreations is particularly true in the kindergarten and lower 
grades, though it is coming to be prevalent more and more 
throughout all the grades and schools. 

2. By CoMMERCIAL AGENCIES.—In many forms of recreational 
activity for adolescents and adults, the chief agencies are various 
commercial organizations. They provide recreation in return 
for a financial payment. The incentive to provide for recreation 
is thus profit. Theaters of all kinds, pool rooms, private amuse- 
ment parks, cabarets, and public dance halls are examples of 
commercialized forms of recreation. 
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The charge is frequently made that commercialized recreation 
tends towards vice and immorality because by the appeal to the 
lower passions and instincts of man greater financial returns are 
made. There is undoubtedly some element of truth in the charge. 
At least, as long as an economic return is the chief incentive, no 
individual or company will give a form of recreation that will 
not cause the maximum number of people to pay to participate. 
The moral standing of the recreations given, then, will be the 
moral standards of the mass of people the recreations serve. 
This standard will be higher than the small minority with very 
low standards. Likewise it will be lower than the standards of 
that other small minority who have high standards. There is 
no incentive for the commercialized forms of recreation to be 
raised to improve the moral influence of the recreations them- 
selves. They only reflect the real standards of the mass of the 
population. 

3. By Reticious Groups.—Among primitive peoples recrea- 
tional activities in organized forms appear frequently in con- 
nection with religious groups. To a large extent, for various 
reasons that need not be given here, religious groups in Western 
civilization have made little provision for recreation and have 
even discouraged recreational activities. Since the value of recre- 
ation is coming to be generally recognized, religious groups are 
beginning to recover or assume this function. This is particu- 
larly true of some forms of the religious groups, such as the 
Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. Even churches are frequently 
planning definitely for recreational activities. Gymnasiums are 
being built in connection with church buildings, parlors are being 
opened to young and old for social gatherings, and ball teams} Boy 
Scout troops, and Camp Fire girls are being organized and 
sponsored to furnish a high type of recreational activity for 
those who would otherwise seek or develop a lower type) Some 
of these are largely self-supporting by the participants, as is true 
of the Y. M. C. A., while others are philanthropic like the recrea- 
tional activities in the settlements or mission churches. ; 

4. By Cooperative CLuss anp Economic Groups.—There 
are various clubs organized on a cooperative basis for their 
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members. Among these are country clubs, golf clubs, yachting 
clubs, and ball clubs. Others furnish less physical and more 
social recreation, such as the men’s clubs which maintain social 
rooms in the cities. Baseball clubs tend to become com- 
mercialized. The standard of the recreational activity furnished 
by cooperative clubs will be that of the members. Since those 
of like interests make up these groups, the standards may be very 
low or very high. Sometimes these clubs are formed under the 
guidance of, and perhaps supported by, economic groups. De- 
partment stores, wholesale houses, factories, railroads, and labor 
unions frequently have developed in connection with their other 
activities certain recreations. At times this is done consciously 
by employers in order to give wholesome recreations to their 
employees. At other times employees themselves maintain recre- 
ations as the more economical way. Usually these plans attempt 
to furnish a better type of recreation than that furnished by 
the cheap commercialized forms that laborers must otherwise 
patronize. 

5. By THE Pustic.—Finally, the public, through some other 
unit of government than the school unit, is furnishing recreation. 
Most cities have arranged and equipped parks and playgrounds, 
bathing beaches, and often gymnasiums. The parks contain 
grounds for playing ball, tennis, golf, and other games. Larger 
units of government have developed parks and hunting grounds. 
National and state parks are public grounds that furnish many 
people annual or occasional excursions and outings. Louisiana 
even provides a public hunting ground for all who wish to go 
for ducks during the open season. Often these public parks 
are in the mountains and furnish much opportunity for moun- 
tain climbing, canoeing, and fishing, some of the best forms of 
recreation for developing physical and mental health. The chief 
difficulty here is that the parks usually are not accessible to the 
poorest classes of laborers who need them most. 

C. Modern Life and Time for Recreations.—Provision for 
recreation would be useless were there not time for engaging 
in the activities. But time is provided for recreation by the con- 
ditions of modern industrial life. Since industry has no place 
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for youths, naturally the latter have much time for recreation 
in spite of the fact that school duties now take much time. The 
use of machinery and the standardization of work have made 
it possible to reduce the working hours of adults. While for- 
merly the working hours were from twelve to sixteen each day, 
now they are usually from eight to nine with a six-day week and 
a weekly half holiday. Often, too, there is a week or two for a 
vacation during the year. Then in the professions especially, 
though probably elsewhere as well, it is found that time for 
recreation is time saved, since because of the rest the time at work 
will be much more efficiently used. In general, modern indus- 
trial and professional organizations make for shorter and shorter 
hours of labor and for more and more time for recreation. 

D. Increasing Amount of Equipment for Recreation.—The 
increasing amount of inventions and the improved economic con- 
ditions of the mass of the people are providing a much larger 
amount of equipment to be used in recreational activities. Many 
of the newer inventions, such as moving-picture machines, auto- 
mobiles, radio telephony, and phonographs, are largely used in 
recreational activities. In addition, the improved economic wel- 
fare of the population is making it possible to buy this equipment 
as well as to provide buildings and grounds for other recreational 
activities. Often the more expensive equipment is provided by 
some group already existing, as the Y. M. C. A. or the state. 
This is particularly true of gymnasiums, parks and playgrounds. 
Even private economic enterprises, such as department stores, 
offices, or factories, sometimes provide equipment and room for 
various recreational activities. 

E. Possibilities for Improving Recreations.—While it is really 
the task of the specialist in recreation to determine how recrea- 
tion can best perform its function and how it can best avoid the 
evils it may have, yet it will not be going too far astray to sug- 
gest, in conclusion, some changes or possibilities of improvement. 
Though it will be, undoubtedly, a very slow process to bring 
these changes about, yet by careful study of the conclusions of 
scientific investigations, school men, religious leaders, and others 
may be brought to make active propaganda for more and better 
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recreational activities. Only general suggestions for improvement 
can be made here. 

1. For Ostatininc PuysicaL HEALtTH.—Modern civilization 
makes for many sedentary occupations, and conveniences in the 
home remove the necessity for much physical work in care of the 
home. As a result, recreations are coming to be depended upon 
for the physical exercise necessary to maintain health. In the 
first place, in the family group as well as in the school, recreations 
should be provided that will develop the child’s physique. Some 
principles have already been discovered in this field, but much yet 
remains to be done to improve recreational and gymnasium ex- 
ercises that will not only develop the normal child, but will cor- 
rect and develop the abnormal one as well. 

For adults, in the second place, recreations should be developed 
to complement vocational activities. The person working at 
physical labor out-of-doors may not need a game of tennis, but 
a clerk working at his desk all day may be greatly benefited if he 
can enjoy a game of tennis out-of-doors. Much needs to be 
done to discover complementary recreations for the various voca- 
tions. Yet already something can be done to develop those recre- 
ations that are now known to be beneficial so that each individual 
may choose those best suited to him and, what is quite as im- 
portant, have opportunities to engage in them. 

2. For Moray Upiirtinc.—When the influence of recreation 
is for moral upbuilding rather than for moral destruction, as 
much of it is at present, it is evident that recreation will become 
more generally accepted as a proper activity in social life. Thé 
problem here is first of all to eliminate those forms or phases 
of recreation that have immoral influences by substitution of 
those that are just as interesting and enticing as the ones they 
have replaced. In general, it seems that commercialized recre- 
ations are hardest to control in this respect. This situation leads 
some to advocate that there should be no commercialized recrea- 
tion, but that rather some other group, such as the church, the 
school, or the state, should provide for the recreational life and 
thus control its moral influence. While this may in time aid 
considerably, the real problem of the present is to discover just 
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what are the moral effects of various forms of recreation. Ex- 
treme cases can easily be judged. But there are many forms 
of recreation on which there is not a unanimity of judgment even 
among the specialists in this field. If, then, any solution of this 
problem is attempted, it will have to be based upon careful studies 
like the one made by the Cleveland Foundation.t When this is 
done the school, or whatever group attempts to give recreation, 
will have some sound conclusions on which to base its program. 

3. For Larcer Sociat Lire.—If recreation makes for a 
larger amount of altruism, develops cooperation, and extends 
friendships into larger circles, then any attempt to control recrea- 
tion for social improvement will need to be based upon scientific 
investigations. The question here is just what forms of rec- 
reation serve these ends? What is the best form, for instance, 
that will aid in mating? Is it the dance, the party, or athletics? 
Do the activities in the pool room or on the golf links provide 
for the better social contacts that widen acquaintanceships and in- 
crease general information? Such questions might be asked 
about the influence of each recreational activity upon each other 
social activity. Clearly the field is large and unworked. 

These questions need not be fully answered, however, until 
some progress in study has been made. By encouragement on 
the part of the family, the school, and the church, the clearly bet- 
ter forms of recreation can be developed and the clearly lower 
forms can be discouraged. When larger numbers of the people 
accept certain standards, then, at least in the extreme cases again, 
a general-acceptance can be hastened by legislation. A conscious 
program with a recognition on the part of educators, religious 
leaders, publicists, and statesmen, as well as leaders in all other 


groups, of the value of recreation could do much to improve 
recreational activities. 
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THE RURAL COMMUNITY, A PRIMARY GROUP: 


I. Definition of Community.—A clear understanding of what 
is meant by the term community is necessary to any study of 
special classes of communities. The term is not easy to define 
as it is now used in sociology. In fact, it is so frequently used 
loosely or for a variety of meanings that its use is often confus- 
ing. Frequently it is used to signify a geographical or political 
area, and as such it has a definite meaning. But a geographical or 
political community may or may not be a sociological community. 
While there must be direct social contacts if there is a sociological 
community, yet the contacts are not necessarily in connection 
with one specific activity. Rather the contacts take place largely 
because of the various activities of other social groups almost as 
a by-product, as it were, of these activities. From this point of 
view @ community is a primary group resulting from the social 
contacts, largely direct, of those residing in a more or less definite 
but relatively small area as the residents meet one another in the 
interplay of the various activities carried on by them. 

A. Direct Social Contacts Basis of Community.—People re- 
siding in any relatively small geographical or political area may 
have some direct contacts with one another in connection with 
one or a few activities, but if there are not many activities com- 
mon to most of the population, there will hardly develop a com- 
munity group. Thus, if in a certain political area the residents 
have contacts in connection with the state, such as payment of 
taxes, campaigns for elections, and courts, but have their re- 
ligious, business, recreational, and educational activities divided 
among various political and geographical areas, the original politi- 
cal community will not be a sociological community. However, 
if those belonging to the political group also have common ac- 
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tivities in business, education, and religion, then there would be 
an abundance of direct contacts not only in each activity, but also 
as the individuals meet one another when engaged in different 
activities. For an illustration of the nature of these latter kind 
of contacts the possible experience of a man going to church on 
Sunday morning in a city may be taken. As he leaves his home, 
he speaks to his neighbor sitting on the porch of a near-by house. 
After going a little way, he meets and walks a short distance 
with some one on the way to play golf. Immediately after he 
stops talking to the golf player, he begins a conversation with 
another man on his way to the office. Still another man he meets 
is on his way to the depot to take a train for a journey. In this 
way he meets others, going to other churches, to other recreations, 
or to other activities carried on by the members of that com- 
munity. This is only an illustration of what goes on day by day 
in the city or the rural district among groups of people. The 
more direct contacts of this sort there are, until each one in the 
area knows all the others, the stronger and the more influential 
will the community group be. 

B. Means for Obtaining Direct Contacts—It will not be 
possible to treat all of the ways by which direct contacts are ob- 
tained to develop community groups, but an attempt will be made 
to classify and discuss briefly some of the more important ones. 
Many contacts that are a part of the community group are also 
those psychic activities that are incidental to other activities. In 
general, the contacts may be a result of planned activities or of 
accidental conditions. 

1. By PLrannep MeEeEtINGS.—If there is really a community 
group, there are usually a large number of planned meetings the 
purpose of which is to obtain social contacts for other activities 
but which furnish the necessary conditions for the community to 
develop. It is not supposed at all that the meetings are con- 
sciously planned to develop the community, though some of them 
are. One of the simplest sorts of planned meeting is the call or 
visit made by those residing in the area of the community. A 
more complex form is the party to which certain people are defi- 
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nitely invited. While neither of these meetings furnish contacts 
to all persons in the community in any short period of time, yet 
since nearly all people do a little calling and go to a few parties, 
these calls and parties provide many contacts. Occasionally, par- 
ticularly if there is need for some special community activity, 
mass meetings are called in which there is a conscious plan to 
have many obtain direct contacts for some special purpose. Some- 
times the mass meetings are planned by social leaders specifically 
and definitely for the development of the community. 

There are also a number of groups that have as a more or 
less definite part of their programs provisions for social contacts 
and these also play a part in the development of the community. 
Attempts on the part of churches and lodges to have their mem- 
bers get together and become acquainted also assist the com- 
munity group to develop. This condition is particularly true if 
the various churches or lodges have an occasional meeting to- 
gether. The school, or some other group, at times takes the in- 
itiative in developing community activities, such as raising moral 
or sanitary standards, or beautifying homes and yards. The 
chief expression of this initiative is the community center with 
its varied activities.. The rather recently developed Rotary, 
Lions, and Kiwanis clubs are based on the principle that the 
people of various walks in life in a community should get to- 
gether and become acquainted.” 

2. By AccipentTAL Mretincs.—Perhaps the more important 
contacts are those that result accidentally from the fact that 
people live in proximity to each other. Farmers on adjoining 
farms come to the ends of their fields while still at work and 
stop to talk with each other for a little time. The influence of 
these chance contacts varies as the persons meeting each other 
know each other and as they recognize each other as equals. In 
many cases, chance contacts are due to the fact that the individuals 
are engaged in the same vocation and hence come and go to work 
together as well as stay together while at work. Likewise, they 
come and go together in their various other activities because they 


* See pp. 251 and 287. Also Ward, The Social Center. 
? See chap. xi, pp. 329 and 337, 
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have more or less the same recreational, religious, and political 
interests. 

II. Importance of Community Group.—Since the social con- 
tacts of the community group are direct (that is, since the psychic 
activity of the one individual is the response to the stimuli result- 
ing directly from the psychic activity of another individual), the 
community group is very influential in controlling individual and 
social life. In general one may form an idea of community con- 
trol over social life by thinking of the influence that fear or 
pleasure of what people will say has upon one’s own life. An- 
other illustration of the control of the community is the tendency 
for the educated Indian to reassume his blanket on his return to 
his tribe, or the college boy to leave his full-dress suit in his trunk 
when he returns to the rural community. The ease with which a 
person in an entirely strange community will do things he would 
not dream of doing in his old community is another illustration. 
There are two other reasons why the community group is im- 
portant that should be discussed briefly. 

A. Community Customs Stimuli for Action.—Even if there 
were not present fear of condemnation and desire for approval of 
those from whom stimuli are received directly, nevertheless, the 
community would largely control action. Customs and traditions 
develop in community groups and serve as stimuli to guide ac- 
tions of all in the community. A boy or a girl dresses as those 
in his community not only because of what others will say, but 
because he or she does not know any other way of dress. Just 
as in the family group children learn to act through responses to 
their parents, so young and old alike act as others in their com- 
munities, since they furnish the stimuli to which responses are 
made. In this way each child as well as each adult not experi- 
enced in the customary and traditional activities of the community 
group of which he is becoming a part will soon learn of the ac- 
tivities of the group. While some of this process is consciously 
planned, most of it is just an unconscious response to environment. 

B. Tendency to Conform to Community.—There has been 
mentioned the fear of disapproval and the desire for approval of 
the community as a factor in controlling individual activity. The 
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question arises here as to the reason individuals fear or desire. 
Earlier in this book the relation of feelings to actions was dis- 
counted. Hence the question comes to be whether these re- 
sponses to the stimuli are governed by instinct or by habit. It 
will not be possible to show definitely what part instinct and what 
part habit plays in this tendency to conform to the community. 
Generally there is an inclination to the belief that the stronger the 
emotion the more closely allied to instinct it is. If this is true, 
it would seem that there is an instinctive basis for conformity, 
since the fear of disapproval and the desire for approval are ex- 
ceedingly strong emotions. On the other hand, it is also evi- 
dent that from birth each individual is being trained to conform. 
If he does not conform, he is punished. Thus the habit of con- 
forming to the activities of others is also deeply rooted by re- 
peated action, and hence may also be accompanied by deep feel- 
ings or emotions. The tendency to conform is due to instinct as 
well as to habit. Probably it has a basis in each. At least, it 
should be considered largely due to training when the training of 
the individuals is being studied. 

III. Distinction Between Urban and Rural Communities.— 
While there may be various classifications of communities made 
upon different bases, the basis used in this book is the number of 
people making up the community. Community groups will be 
classed accordingly as rural and urban. Often other characteris- 
tics of some rural communities and some urban communities are 
so similar that were they classified on other bases, they would 
fall into the same class. These may be referred to occasionally 
as exceptions; yet they are largely exceptions and the great mass 
of communities readily fall into one or the other of these two 
classes in other respects than numbers, 

A. On Basis of Population.—The United States Census Bu- 
reau makes the distinction between rural and urban communities 
on the basis of the number of the population living in a relatively 
small area. All incorporated places of 2,500 or more are called 
urban, while those under that number and unincorporated are 
rural. Many villages with a population less than 2,500 are in- 

1 Chap. ii, pp. 43 and 44. 
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corporated, and there may be a few above that number unin- 
corporated, but this latter exception is unimportant. These 
incorporated places under 2,500, unless they are mining or subur- 
ban villages, or have grown up around a factory placed away 
from a large city, are, for all practical purposes, rural. They 
have some special problems that will be treated briefly in the 
latter part of this chapter. 

On this basis the census of 1920 shows that slightly less than 
one half the population is rural; that is, lives on the farms or in 
villages of less than 2,500, A decade earlier slightly more than 
one half was rural. Later some of the problems of this shift 
from the rural to the urban communities will be considered. It 
is sufficient to note here that already over one half‘of the popula- 
tion lives in the cities and that the shift is continuing rapidly. 
During the years 1922 to 1924 the rural population seems to 
have actually declined in numbers. 

B. On Basis of Occupation.—In some ways a better basis for 
the distinction between urban and rural populations is the 
nature of the occupation. The chief difficulty involved here is 
that there is little difference between trade and commerce in the 
rural village and in the urban community so far as principles are 
concerned. However, it is easily possible to expand the defini- 
tion of commerce in rural communities to include villages as 
typical rural communities. A rural community on this basis is 
one in which the chief occupation has to do directly with produc- 
tion of animal or plant life, or else indirectly by immediately serv- 
ing the farmer, such as the occupations of the village merchant, 
lawyer, school teacher, and banker. The rural community, then, 
includes nearly all farmers and their families, and others with 
their families that work for farmers, such as the village mer- 
chants, physicians, ministers, lawyers, rural mail-carriers, and a 
variety of others. On this basis all other communities can be 
classed as urban. The urban can be still further subdivided into 
classes on the basis of occupation, since there is such a large 
variety of occupations carried on in the cities; and further sub- 
divisions will be found to be helpful, for the problems are often 
different and can be understood only as they are taken in relation 
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to occupations. Nevertheless, the chief distinction to be used in 
this book will be that of the number of the population. 

C. On Basis of Social Problems.—Because the problems in- 
volved in developing satisfactory life conditions in urban com- 
munities as compared with rural are different, communities may 
be classified on the basis of the nature of these problems. It 
is clear that large populations densely settled develop serious 
problems of policing, of traffic, of sanitation, of lighting, and of 
various other kinds that either are not problems at all in rural 
communities or else must have quite different solutions. The 
occupations also introduce in each class of communities problems 
that differ from one another and in some ways conflict with one 
another. Most of such problems, however, will be discussed 
briefly in this book in connection with the treatment of various 
other groups. 

D. On the Basis of Activities Controlled.—One of the most 
interesting and important characteristics of rural and urban com- 
munities is the nature of the social activities controlled by the 
community group itself. Since the population is small in num- 
ber in the rural community, everyone knows nearly everyone else. 
On account of this personal acquaintance rural community control 
over questions of morality and immorality is rather strict as com- 
pared with the urban community. On the other hand, because 
people do not become personally acquainted with one another in 
the city to any large extent, questions of morals remain uncon- 
trolled by this group. Moreover, although the rural community 
does not control closely proper habits of dress, table manners, 
and rules of polite society in regard to calls and the treatment of 
friends and strangers in church and on the street, the urban group 
closely controls them because the numerous personal contacts, even 
though with strangers, compel individuals to develop some system 
of manners to prevent friction among the members of the urban 
group. 

IV. Characteristics of Rural Populations.—In order to under- 
stand the problems of rural life and the relation of the schools to 
those problems it will be necessary to study to some extent the 
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more important characteristics of rural populations. These 
characteristics are partly due to the occupations of the country- 
side, but most of them are determined more by the nature of the 
social life of those residing in rural districts. In addition, the 
selective process going on in the shifting of the population from 
rural to urban and from urban to rural may have developed a 
rural population with different instincts and capacities from those 
of urban peoples. 

A. Individualistic—One of the outstanding characteristics of 
rural life is the tendency for the people to develop an individual- 
istic attitude towards life. While this tendency may be partly 
due to instinct as a result of the selective process just referred to, 
this seems doubtful. Most of it is clearly due to the occupation 
and the social life of the rural community. The farmer must 
depend upon himself; he has no one to direct him. Even when 
working as a tenant or hired man, he does a large part of the 
work without the supervision of a superior. Thus the farmer 
must learn to depend upon himself alone. Nor do the other ac- 
tivities of rural populations call for much cooperation or inter- 
dependent action. Outside the family group there are compara- 
tively few social contacts. This tendency to be individualistic is 
one of the factors leading to the frequent failures of cooperative 
enterprises of farmers. In addition, the farmer does not cooperate 
well with the urban or larger districts in economic, political, or 
other social affairs. Even when there is developed machinery for 
a wider knowledge and cooperation between the farmer and the 
government (as, for instance, in the field of scientific agricul- 
ture), it is often very difficult to get farmers to follow the direc- 
tions of the official experts. The farm women are even more 
isolated and thrown still more upon their own resources. The 
farm men and women have been accustomed to deciding all things 
for themselves, and through their experience they have developed 
an extremely individualistic nature. 

B. Lack of Habits for Culture Contacts—The farmer is 
usually thought of as lacking in culture and the higher standards 


1For treatment of rural social mind see particularly Vogt, Introduction to 
Rural Sociology, pp. 185-198. 
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of life. He is called a “hayseed,” a country “rube,” a “clodhop- 
per,” or a “granger.”” He is often not cleanly and does not shave 
every day, and his clothes are usually rough and much soiled 
with the dust and the grime of his labor. He is exposed by his 
occupation to the sun and the wind until he is tanned and his 
skin roughened. He is not trained in the polite customs of so- 
ciety by his contacts with hogs, mules, and cows. His work 
does not put him into contacts with others, and therefore he is 
not criticized if he goes unshaved and unwashed. Much of his 
work is dirty and he has little time for rest; hence he does not 
clean up very much for meals or for the night. 

The farmer knows neither the dress nor the customs of polite 
society. He is always ill at ease when thrown with those who 
are familiar with the higher cultural groups. He has not met 
many other people, and those he usually meets are of his own cus- 
toms and manners. He reads little, and what he reads is mostly 
of farming, of politics, or of business. He has few books, little 
experience in or appreciation of art, music, good furniture, and, 
the comforts and luxuries of the modern home. Even the rela- 
tions to the members of his own family are not determined so 
much by the relations generally prevailing as by his own experi- 
ence as a boy or as they have developed in his own family. 

It is usual to think of the farmer as inferior in culture and that 
the inferiority is due to his inability to know and do the custom- 
ary acts of polite society. The real reason for the inferiority, 
however, is not due so much to lack of ability as it is to lack of 
experience that comes from continuous contacts with other peo- 
ples with high standards of life. This often develops in rural 
people an attitude of self-depreciation even to the extent of an 
inferiority complex not justified by the facts of his real worth. 
His occupation, his recreation, his religious life, and even to a 
large extent his business relations put him but very little into 
contact with others, and infrequently with those who have the 
culture of urban life. Thus, the farmer lacks both time and ex- 
perience that make for cultural habits of social life as measured 
by the standards of the urban groups. 
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C. Mental Characteristics of Rural Populations.—The isola- 
tion of farm life develops various mental characteristics that are 
peculiar to rural populations. Each vocation tends to develop 
characteristics peculiar to those engaged in the occupation ; but 
farm life has influence not only because of the vocation itself, 
but also because of the social life that must be lived by farmers 
since they are isolated in farm homes. While many of these 
characteristics have social significance, only three important ones 
will be discussed. 

1. Susprcious.—Lack of knowledge, especially the lack of 
knowledge resulting from experience, breeds suspicion. This is 
even more true when there has been some experience with those 
agents and sharpers that have exploited the ignorance of any 
group. Few farmers have escaped the “‘lightning-rod” agent or 
the “book” agent, or the salesman for oil stock. With one or two 
experiences of this sort, the ordinary farmer tends to reject off- 
hand all business proposals. He understands none more than the 
one in which he was swindled, and therefore he suspects every 
proposal whether it is a sound proposition or not. He can judge 
only by experience and knowledge; but he lacks the knowledge 
and his experience causes him to have suspicion. A business man 
of the city passes judgment upon a business proposal on the basis 
of ascertained facts and principles much as the farmer passes 
judgment upon the value and characteristics of a hog or of a 
horse. The farmer, not having the necessary experience or 
knowledge, may suspect a cooperative marketing system for 
farmers, or a program for good roads, or improved schools or 
churches. 

2. CONTROLLED BY CUSTOMS AND Emotions.—Again, because 
of lack of knowledge and experience the rural population is gov- 
erned by custom and feelings. Control of this sort makes the 
rural population conservative and resistant to changes, whether in 
politics, occupations, dress, education or religion. The farmer 
often cannot be reasoned into the acceptance of a change. He 
must be appealed to by arousing his feelings. This can be done 
best by speaking of things that come within his own experience, 
especially of those activities connected with instinct or well-fixed 
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habits. In this way it often is easy to arouse the emotions in 
rural populations, whether in the political rally or in the religious 
revival. While the farmer tends to be conservative, when once 
he has made up his mind to a change, his emotions will cause him 
to take even more radical steps. Many of the political and social 
changes of recent times, such as the government control of the 
railroads or the primary election for the nominations of candi- 
dates for office, have begun among rural populations. 

3. DEMocraTIC AND HosPITABLE.—Because of the fact, again, 
that the farmer in most sections of the country has contacts mostly 
only with those of his own standing, he is democratic and hos- 
pitable. He thinks none are above him, and few below. While 
he may be awed in the presence of the man from the city, yet he 
will invite the city visitor into his house and, if it is meal time, ask 
him to eat at his table. The hospitality of the farmer may be 
due to the fact that he has so few social contacts that any prom- 
ise of social diversions by some one entering his home is grasped 
more or less eagerly. The automobile, good roads, and the tele- 
phone, however, are tending to destroy these characteristics of 
the farmer. 

D. Good Health.—The countryside is often thought of as the 
place to find healthy and strong men and women. In general the 
conclusion is true, though many urban communities are over- 
taking and even surpassing rural communities. This is especially 
true of those cities that do not have large slum districts or foreign 
populations, but have developed good water and sewerage systems 
and general sanitation. Such communities often also consciously 
plan for the improvement of the health of individual members. 

There are various reasons why rural health is good. In the 
first place, farmers have much outdoor exercise, which is the best 
regulator of the physical body. In the second place, the work 
calls for a variety of activities that not only aid the physical 
organism in complete development, but at the same time overcome 
the monotony and stress of the nervous system so characteristic 
of the factory and the shop. On the whole there is not such a 
nervous strain in farm communities. In the third place, an ab- 
sence of vice and alcoholism in rural as compared with urban com- 
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munities makes for better health. Both of these vices are great 
destroyers of health, and though they are too common in rural 
life, yet are not so frequent as they are among certain classes of 
the cities. 

The rural population is slightly healthier than the urban in 
spite of certain conditions in the rural communities making for 
poor health. Overwork, especially at certain seasons, exposure 
to weather of all kinds, and especially unsanitary conditions of 
living are some of the factors making for poor health in rural 
communities. Lack of proper medical care and the difficulty of 
getting good food and water also cause much illness. The use 
of much cured or canned foods, unbalanced diets, especially at 
certain periods of the year, and the common practice of poorly 
cooked, usually fried, foods add to the causes of sickness. Poor 
water and the infection of milk and food with germs through 
flies and otherwise are causes of an undue amount of intestinal 
diseases in rural populations. Still another cause for ill health 
among rural people is the dangerous nature of farming as an 
occupation. This danger is no doubt due to the exposed ma- 
chinery and the use of animals much stronger than man himself. 

E. Mental Abilities —There is some evidence to prove that the 
native ability of the rural population on the whole is inferior 
to the urban population. But while in some places, as the dis- 
tant and inaccessible mountain valleys, nearly all who have un- 
usual mental ability have emigrated, leaving only those with 
average or very inferior mental capacities to intermarry and re- 
produce their stock, the great mass of the rural population has not 
deteriorated much, if any. Some authorities, however, think 
that on the whole the constant drain on the rural population due 
to the moving to the cities of those who have become leaders 
in all lines of activities and thus the removal of their stock from 
rural inheritance is gradually causing a deterioration. Insanity, 
however, as a form of mental disability, is less frequent in rural 

. ea 
communities, though there may be more feeblemindedness. eh 

F. Higher Standard of Morality—In general the moral life of 
the rural community is better than that of the urban. Most in- 
vestigations show that there is considerably less sexual immoral- 
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ity, gambling, and drunkenness in rural groups than in the urban. 
There are two chief reasons for this, though the conditions may 
not be as much better as the evidence shows.* Especially in mod- 
ern times with automobiles and good roads people can easily go 
to cities and commit criminal or immoral acts and not be found 
out as would be the case in the rural community. 

One of the reasons for less immorality in rural communities is 
the fact that everyone is personally acquainted with nearly every- 
one else in the group. As a result any immoral act by anyone 
will be known by all in a very short time and the one who com- 
mitted the act be condemned. This condition is not true in 
cities. Again, there are fewer opportunities for vice and im- 
moral acts in rural communities because of the fact that those 
who are commercializing these acts do not find it possible or 
profitable to ply their nefarious trades in rural groups. They 
become known too easily and are driven out by those who oppose 
them; while in cities they gather into those parts of the city where 
nearly all favor them and their activities. 

V. Problems of Rural Communities——Owing to the failure of 
rural populations generally to develop as high standards of life as 
urban communities, and due to the drain on rural communities 
by cities as the more capable leaders leave the country, high 
civilizations have always had the problems of the decay of rural 
life. Our own civilization is no exception to this condition and 
the more our industrial life is developed, the more serious be- 
comes the problem of rural life. It will not be possible in the 
brief space of one chapter to go into many of the problems of 
rural life, and none of them fully, yet it will be well to present 
briefly some of them and suggest possible solutions. Only by 
the solution of these problems as well as others, will it be possible 
to develop a rural life that will be of a high standard itself, and 
also prevent the draining from the rural communities of the 
human stock whose loss will cause rural populations to decline in 
ability. In this way civilization will not decay, at least as a 
result of the destruction of the fundamental occupation of 
farming. 


*See Vogt, Introduction to Rural Sociology, chap. xi, 
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A. The Necessity of Cooperation.—Fundamental to the solu- 
tion of many other problems of rural life is the development of 
cooperation among farmers. Earlier in this chapter it was shown 
that the nature of the rural occupations made the rural inhabitants 
extremely individualistic and independent. Community develop- 
ment, at least in modern life, and to some extent in the past, de- 
pends upon the cooperation of its members. It is necessary to 
have consciousness of a common interest developed by a common 
activity in order to secure cooperation. As long as the chief end 
of activity in rural life is the raising of crops and each farm is 
independent of others, naturally there is little cooperation, even 
less than in the earlier days when there was cooperation in barn- 
raisings, husking bees, and singing schools. On the modern 
farm hired help takes the place of the cooperative help of the 
earlier farm home for the emergencies of harvest or sickness. 
The recent almost universal movement for farmer cooperative 
market associations is undoubtedly developing more experience 
in cooperation than any preceding movement. If these associa- 
tions turn out to be successful, they will give an experience in co- 
operation that will be valuable when the farmer undertakes the 
solution of other problems, such as education and recreation, 
that also require much cooperation for their proper solution. 

B. Improved Communication and Isolation——The ill effects 
of isolation of rural life can be largely overcome by ease of com- 
munication. Under the present methods of farming it is not 
possible to have farm work carried on in social contacts. The 
problem, then, is to allow farmers and their families to live on 
farms and yet to make communication so easy and rapid that the 
ill effects of isolation will largely disappear. Since farmers 
work long hours and for a large part of the year continuously 
and are tied to their homes by the necessity of doing daily chores 
in the care of live stock, if farmers and their families are to have 
social contacts with other people in religious, educational, and 
recreational activities, it will be necessary to have easy, cheap, 
and rapid communication. The telephone, radio, good roads, 
automobiles, and rural mail delivery are the solutions of this 
problem, These are rapidly being developed, though, because of 
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the cost, good roads are slow in development. It will be neces- 
sary to continue the agitation for good roads in order to develop 
a consciousness of the economic and cultural values of good roads. 
Likewise it will be necessary to use more care in the administra- 
tion of the public funds for building roads, for the apparent waste 
in a few cases is a great handicap when it comes to persuading 
farmers to tax themselves for roads. 

C. Neglect of Rural Recreations.—There is little conscious 
planning for either physical or social recreation in rural com- 
munities. In the first place, there is lack of time for recreation 
on account of the long hours at work on the farm and the tend- 
ency to do the chores before and after the regular working day. 
Nor do children have the long hours out of school and during 
vacations with no work that the children in the cities enjoy. At 
a very young age they are put at various tasks about the farm 
home and have little time and often less energy for recreation. 

In the second place, there is little recognition on the part of 
the rural populations of the value of physical and social recrea- 
tion. The father and the mother, not having had any recreational 
activities themselves, see no reason why their children should. 
Generally they believe that the only value of ball games or other 
recreation is the physical exercise, and this, they say, can be re- 
ceived from their work. They are brought to this attitude even 
more, perhaps, by the nature of the recreation often engaged in 
by the young people. Since there is usually no planned means 
of recreation in rural communities, it is necessary for the young 
people to go to near-by cities or villages where there is some sort 
of commercialized recreation. The rural boy and girl are led also 
to this sort of recreation because it is the social and psychic rec- 
reations they crave and not the physical, since they have enough 
physical exercise from their work. When they go to the city, 
they fall easy prey to the gambler, the manager of the public 
dance hall, and the solicitors for houses of ill fame. Even the 
public dance in the rural community is usually sponsored by the 
immoral elements, and alcohol is usually consumed in abundance. 
Such conditions lead inevitably to the rejection of recreation 
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entirely by those who oppose the immorality that often accom- 
panies these recreations. 

Naturally the solution to the problem is the development of 
wholesome recreations in the rural communities. Sponsored by 
the church, the schools, the farmers’ organization, or by some 
individual or family, parties, picnics, moving pictures, theaters, 
or amateur theatricals, singing schools, and various other meet- 
ings that will give social and mental recreations may be developed 
in the countryside itself. For many there will be a need to pro- 
vide physical recreation; hence, even in the country teams of 
baseball, basket ball, track, and tennis can be developed, and 
hunting and fishing can become healthful pastimes, enjoyed by 
many. The chief factor in the development of wholesome rec- 
reations in rural communities is the exercise of initiative by lead- 
ers in such a way that the indifference and opposition of those 
who have lost interest in recreational activities will be overcome. 

D. Higher Standards of Rural Life-—The goal to be reached 
in any community is the development of a higher standard of 
living, a standard that will make those living joyful and efficient 
as well as make it possible for them to hand down to healthy 
children standards that will be improved in the next generation. 
This, then, is the problem of the rural community. When the 
standard of living, the ideal to be reached, especially in the fam- 
ily group, is equal to the best to be found anywhere, the rural 
community not only will hold the more efficient, but it will gen- 
erally raise the efficiency of all as well. There are two general 
conditions that must be improved before this higher standard of 
life among individuals and family groups is possible. There 
must be, in the first place, an increased economic return for the 
farmer, and, in the second place, there must be experience in social 
life that will develop a knowledge of and an interest in the things 
and acts that go to make a high standard of life. 

1. By Improvinc MaTERIAL WELFARE.—The economic re- 
turns to the farmer are not large, if we only consider the returns 
_ that come in payment for his labor and his management. There 
may be individual cases or years when returns are large, but year 
in and year out the returns are low even when compared with 
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the laborer in other activities." A higher standard of life calls 
for increased economic returns to provide for the material things 
that go with a higher standard of life—that are necessary for it. 
There are three possible sources for increasing the material 
returns for the farmer, though the last two depend largely upon 
the first under the present economic organization. We can do 
little more than mention them here. The economic principles in- 
volved are drawn from the general science of economics. 

a. Through Ownership of Land.—Under the present economic 
organization it is necessary for the farmer to own land if he is 
to get any large return from the farm. It has just been shown 
that the wages of the farmer are low; but his returns on the 
capital invested in machinery, live stock, and other improvements 
compare favorably with the returns from other investments. The 
wages for labor and management are low because of strong 
competition and the willingness of farmers to work with their 
own capital and land, though they get little for their own work. 
The returns for the capital invested must compare favorably with 
other investments or this capital will be placed in other invest- 
ments instead. Economists hold that all the rest of the returns 
of the farm go to the land in the form of rent.? If the farmer 
is to get this return, he must be the owner of the land. 

The conditions that cause the increased returns to go to the 
land has caused the rapid rise in the value of the land in this 
country during the last hundred years. But the present high price 
of land, especially coupled with the low returns for farm labor, 
makes it very difficult for the young farmer to get possession of 
the land. Consequently, tenancy is rapidly increasing and tenant 
farmers get returns only for their labor and their capital in- 
vested, Even the necessary amount of capital invested on the 
modern farm makes it difficult for the young man to become a 
renter. ‘The various units of government have recognized the 
evils of this situation and are developing plans to aid the farmer 
to buy land. The federal Land Banks are the form of the aid 


‘Vogt, Introduction to Rural Sociology, chap. vi. 
*For a discussion of this problem see the treatment of rent in books on 


economics, as Ely, Outlines of Economics, and Carver, Principles of National 
Economy. 
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that is given by the federal government, and similar banking 
systems, or attempts to aid in other ways, or to control the owner- 
ship by taxation, are found in many states.t_ Besides the increased 
economic returns, there are various social advantages that come 
from the ownership of land. These advantages may be partially 
a result of the increased economic returns and are really character- 
istic of a higher standard of life. The ownership of land makes 
the farmer more conservative and keeps him more permanently 
in his social relationships by preventing him from moving from 
place to place. Likewise, because of the pride of ownership and 
because of the knowledge that he will enjoy the improvements, 
he will keep up the farm and home, beautifying them and equip- 
ping them with modern improvements, upon which modern life 
depends so much for comforts and luxury. Finally, the farmer 
that is an owner takes more interest in the various community 
activities, especially the church, the school, and the government 
both local and national. 

b. Through Scientific Farming.—On first thought it seems 
that an increased amount of products raised on the farm as a re- 
sult of scientific methods of farming will increase the returns 
for the farmer. In so far as such methods do not call for a 
larger amount of capital, the returns for which do not equal the 
increased production, there will be a larger amount to go either 
to the laborer and manager or to the land. It will be difficult to 
educate all farmers, even though there is a rapid development of 
agricultural schools. And as long as scientific farming is not 
generally adopted, the one who is thus trained can benefit by it. 
However, if it is generally adopted, under our present economic 
organization, and if the farmers would generally compete again 
to get land to use their own capital, even at the sacrifice of their 
wages as at present, the increased amount of products would 
go to rent. In this case only the farmer who owned the land 
would benefit by the increased returns. The supposition, how- 
ever, that men would take the training necessary to be scientific 
farmers and then would be willing to take such a low wage to 


1For a rather full discussion of these attempts see Carver, Principles of 
‘Rural Economics. 
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work with their own capital is probably not true. They would 
probably have to have a higher wage or they would not take the 
training. Thus, scientific training of farmers would, no doubt, 
improve the welfare of farmers, but not to so large extent as is 
popularly thought. 

c. Through Improved Marketing of Crops.—But if with in- 
crease of crops, or even with present production, so many people 
handle the crops between producer and consumer that a large part 
of the price paid by the consumer never reaches the producer but 
is retained by the middlemen, there is still little hope for the 
farmer to improve his material welfare. The same thing is true 
if the buyers of his produce are combined and have an advantage 
over the individual farmer. It is at this point that the farmer 
needs and is, to some extent, developing cooperative enterprises to 
sell the products of the farm. These marketing associations are 
improving conditions somewhat, but again it should be remem- 
bered that when a greater economic return is thus generally re- 
ceived by the farmers, under present economic conditions most if 
not all of the increased return will be reflected in rent. Some of 
the increase may be distributed to the additional capital the 
farmers will have tied up in the cooperative marketing, but in 
the long run only those who own the land will benefit to any 
large extent by improved marketing facilities. The increased 
value of land as a railroad is built into a new community is an 
illustration of this condition. 

2. By Improvinc SociAL Conpit1ions.—Even if the economic 
returns become sufficient that condition in itself will not neces- 
sarily improve the social welfare of the rural community. It 
will be necessary for the people themselves to develop a recogni- 
tion of and desire for a better standard of living. People cannot 
all at once change their standards of life at the suggestion of 
some one else or even by their own will power. Books are of 
no value to one who cannot read or who through lack of experi- 
ence has not developed a liking for reading, nor a grand piano to 
one who knows nothing about music. They have no wants that 
can be satisfied in regard to these things. The problem in re- 
gard to the social conditions is to provide the experience for 
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those residing in rural communities that they will develop the 
wants, the satisfaction of which will cause the right kind of life 
and higher standards of civilization. Among others there are 
four methods, which will be treated here, that will aid in giving 
the required experiences to develop desires for a higher standard 
of life. 

a. Contacts with Higher Standards—The best way to de- 
velop a desire for a higher standard of life is to experience the 
various comforts and activities of such higher standard. For 
young people this is possible when they go away to college or 
university. Accustomed there to the comforts of good sanitation 
and heating systems as well as to the enjoyment of pictures, 
books, music, and recreations, the boy or girl, on going back 
to the rural community, will establish means for similar com- 
forts and activities, if possible. Likewise, as they make visits to 
those friends and relatives who have an improved material and 
social welfare, young and old alike will develop a desire to have 
such comforts and pleasures for themselves. 

As in this way or through some other means one or more 
families in any one rural community take up with modern cul- 
tural life, others of the same community come into contact with 
these families and through their experience as well as through 
imitation develop a desire for a higher standard of life. It is 
doubtful if anything develops a desire for comforts or for activi- 
ties any quicker than to know that a neighbor, especially if he is 
a rival in some respect, has established or developed that comfort 
or activity. By frequent intercourse between those who are per- 
sonally acquainted, what one individual or family develops in any 
way is soon known by others either as a result of enjoying the 
experience of the comfort of the material improvement, as of 
electric lights, or the pleasure of the activity, as of a game of 
tennis. 

b. Through Community Enterprises—A second method for 
the giving of experience in a higher standard of life is in the 
form of a community enterprise that is open to all in the com- 
munity and permits many actually to participate in the enterprise. 
In the first place, the activities themselves are often largely cul- 
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tural. County fairs with their numerous activities, literary clubs, 
music festivals, and various other organizations are in their cen- 
tral interest cultural. Since many actually participate in these 
activities and since the activities are repeated from year to year, 
each individual develops a cultural life. Then again, both the 
individuals and the groups try each year to surpass the experi- 
ences of the preceding year and in this way the culture of the 
community develops as time passes. 

In the second place, social contacts in community enterprises 
are of the best sort to influence activity. Not only are the con- 
tacts primary, but they are also with leaders who usually already 
have the higher standards of life. The participants not only ad- 
mire the leaders and hence imitate them for that reason; but as 
the community enterprise usually is of a recreational nature, the 
individuals are influenced by the fact that the action is enjoyable, 
and therefore influential, as was pointed out in the discussion of 
the recreational groups.* 

c. Through Reading.—Since the ability to read has become 
almost universal, at present a very effective way for a rural as 
well as any other community to improve itself is by reading. 
This is particularly true in modern life because the better develop- 
ment of the schools is encouraging a more universal habit of 
reading and dependence upon the printed page to guide action. 
Because of their cheapness and abundance, magazines, books, 
libraries, and newspapers can be had by all, if any real effort is 
made to obtain them. Certain magazines and newspapers are 
catering especially to the rural population, and many of these con- 
tain enough suggestions to improve any community or the people 
therein. Of course, as individuals are reading, the contacts 
are indirect and hence not as influential as if they were direct. 
However, let any one or a few in a community adopt suggestions 
from reading and prove their worth or interest and all in primary 
contact with them also will soon take up the new idea. 

d. Influence of Other Groups —From time to time communi- 
ties come into contact with one another in county or state fairs, 
or on other occasions. In this way a backward community learns 

* Chap. vii, p. 196. 
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of the activities of other communities. Good roads and automo- 
biles bring rural and urban communities into contact with each 
other and thus enable them to learn of the activities of each 
other. Again, the school and the community contests in athletics 
bring people of different communities into contact. In America, 
particularly, farmers are more or less on the move, and fre- 
quently those from the more advanced communities move into 
the more backward communities and introduce new activities. 
Even when people come from one advanced community into an- 
other, they often have different customs and hence make for ad- 
vance in culture and social life. In these ways people of rural 
communities experience the activities and comforts of a higher 
standard of living and develop desires the satisfaction of which 
an improved material welfare will make possible. 

E. The Rural Church.—One of the reasons usually given as 
a factor in the decline of the rural population is that many fami- 
lies move to the city to enjoy a good church and its activities. 
Whether or not this is an important factor in the migration of 
rural people need not be decided here. Religious activities al- 
ways have been an important factor in the life of any people, 
and the aspects of the problem to be discussed here are the effec- 
tiveness of the rural church in giving opportunity for the de- 
velopment of the religious life of rural people and the extent to 
which the rural church can be made more efficient. 

1. THE DECLINE OF THE RurRAL Cuurcu.—Authorities gen- 
erally agree upon the fact of the decline of the rural church, 
though they may disagree as to the causes of the decline. The 
decline is in reference particularly to the influence of rural 
churches upon the people, judged by their attendance at church 
services and their apparent attitudes towards the church as shown 
by religious activities and financial support of the church. 
There seem to be several reasons for this lack of interest. 

In the first place, people generally seem to have less interest 
in religion than formerly; and while this decrease of interest is 
probably less true of rural communities than it is of urban, yet 


1See Vogt, Intreduction to Rural Sociology, chap. xvii, and Gillette, Rurat 
Sociology, chap. xx. 
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it is true of the rural also to some extent. The lack of manifest 
interest in the church may not be real, but only relative. There 
are so many other activities to take a person’s time and energy in 
modern life that there is less time for devotion to religious ac- 
tivities. Interest in the church may, however, be as great as 
formerly when more time was spent specifically in religious 
activities. 

A second reason for the decline of the rural church is the 
lack of financial support. This may be due to the unwillingness 
on the part of the rural population to contribute as freely as for- 
merly; but it is much more probably due to the fact that in the 
United States religious groups have divided into so many com- 
peting sects. The rural population, therefore, has been so divided 
that very frequently there are not enough members in any one 
church to support it. In any rural community with a sparse popu- 
lation it is suicidal financially for several sects to be competitors 
for the support of the people. Yet while some rural sections are 
thus overchurched, there are others that are without church 
facilities. 

Again, rural churches have not adapted themselves to the 
changed conditions of modern life. Good roads and automobiles 
allow the wealthier farmers to go to the cities for better church 
facilities, and the rivalry of sectarianism in many communities 
will not allow the competing churches to consolidate or to stop 
functioning as local churches. Undoubtedly, even more impor- 
tant in this lack of adjustment is the fact that the country church 
has not advanced in customs and teaching as rapidly as the popu- 
lation. Individuals with an education obtained from good schools, 
modern colleges, and a general reading of magazines, newspapers, 
and books do not care to hear a minister that is unlearned and 
knows little of modern life. Nor will they accept or support him 
when what he says and does fails to line up to the facts learned 
elsewhere. 

2. RurAL CuurcH In ADJUSTMENT.—Undoubtedly as the use 
of good roads and automobiles becomes more common, some of 
the rural churches will combine with the near-by village or city 
church and in this way the problem of the financial support of 
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the rural church will be partially solved. The consolidation 
should make it possible for the church parish to be so large that 
it will not be a particularly heavy burden on members to properly 
support the church activities financially. In this way the church 
will be able to get a good pastor and will be able to keep all its 
members more or less interested. 

At times and in some places sectarian rivalry is dying out so 
that former members of different churches can get together and 
cooperate. Several Protestant denominations in Canada have al- 
ready combined. But apparently there is more generally a tend- 
ency for every group which differs from others on some point 
of belief to split off and develop a denomination of its own. 
There is nothing anyone will fight for more tenaciously than for 
his religious belief. As a consequence, it will be some time 
before sectarianism will die out and cease to be a hindrance to 
the proper development of rural religious life. 

Another important factor in the proper development of the 
rural church is the training of the pastors. In general, the rural 
pastor has been trained for the urban church, and if he is young 
he is trying his best each year to be promoted to a city church. 
If he is an efficient man, he soon gets his promotion and leaves 
his more inefficient brother, also trained for the city, to remain 
as a country pastor. A few others, also, who have not made 
brilliant successes go to the country when they no longer function 
well in the city because of their age. With such rural pastors 
little progress can be made by rural churches. With rural min- 
isters as with rural teachers, what is needed is for them to be 
trained specifically for a life vocation with the rural community. 
In this way only can the rural pastors, understanding rural life 
and expecting to remain in rural communities, become real 
leaders. 

VI. Special Problems of Rural Villages—In many ways the 
rural village is the most serious problem of rural life. It has 
most of the problems of the farming group and some additional 
ones. Though it has fewer evils resulting from isolation, the 
lack of organization of people living in villages presents other 
evils. The people living in the villages do not feel the need of 
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restraint, especially of their children, that is necessary in the 
city. Nor do they have the financial ability, partly owing to the 
expense and partly to their own lack of wealth, to have the group 
service of sewerage, water, light, and sanitation. 

A. Moral Conditions of Young People.—The lack of provision 
for the recreation of the young boys and girls that has been noted 
in connection with farm life is especially injurious in the village. 
Inthe first place, the young do not have the tasks about the home 
and farm to occupy most of their time, as is true of the boy or 
girl on the farm. In the second place, while they are free to go 
outdoors to play, as is the farm boy or girl, instead of playing 
alone or accompanied by other members of the family group with 
the animals, tools, and other equipment of the farm, the children 
of the village meet other children from other homes with little or 
no equipment or direction for their play activities. As a result, 
their activities often take on phases of immorality and crime. 
Finally, this tendency to immorality and crime is often a result 
of the presence of a few, often older boys or girls, of a low moral 
standard. Since each individual in the village knows the others 
and because all have a democratic nature, it is the practice to 
allow all children to play together with little restraint. If the 
leaders are immoral and criminal in tendency, then all may become 
corrupted. There is little opportunity for selecting friends and 
playmates in the village without offending others; and for this 
reason the children are allowed to go and come also largely as 
they please. 

B. The Village as Center of Rural Activities—The village 
often is and can be the location for many activities of rural life. 
Not only is it the center of the economic activities of buying and 
selling, but also of activities of the school and church and for 
the recreational activities in so far as these are provided. There 
is often considerable antagonism between the people of villages 
and farms even in connection with church and school activities. 
The farmers often prefer not to send their children to the village 
church and school, because of the fact that village children make 
sport of them, and also especially because of immoral influences 
of contact with them. Nor are all villages located well for the 
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purposes of the school and the church. In such cases it is im- 
portant that the school and church develop at more convenient 
places. 

C. Lack of Cooperation Between Villages and Farms.— 
Every group of people is inclined to think that it is superior to 
every other and that others exist to serve it. While this principle 
holds true for nations and for classes, it also seems to be true in 
the case of two such interdependent groups as the people of the 
village and of the surrounding farms. Village merchants and 
professional men, particularly, often fail to cooperate with 
farmers. In the first place, those who do know how to cooperate 
well with others very frequently go to larger cities where their 
qualities of cooperation meet with greater success. This leaves 
the more inefficient in the village, who often seem to have the 
attitude that the farmer should buy from or sell to them or hire 
their professional services under all conditions, whether or not 
it is to the advantage of the farmer to.do so. The lack of under- 
standing, of acquaintanceship, of knowing the. conditions and 
attitudes of farmers towards the men of the villages or attitudes 
of the residents of the village towards the farmers is the chief 
cause of this failure to cooperate. Improvement in the means of 
communication and the organized efforts for closer friendship and 
understanding that are frequently being made will, no doubt, 
develop considerable cooperation. 

D. Poor Sanitary Conditions.—The sanitary conditions of the 
village are usually very poor. Many of the inhabitants have lived 
on the farm for a portion of their lives and so have developed 
habits of sanitation used on the farm. While these may not be 
the best for the farm, yet they may not be actually dangerous 
there. At least, they usually do not hurt anyone except the farm 
family itself. On the other hand, when the same habits are 
practiced in the village, they become unbearable and dangerous 
to all residents in the village. These conditions are often made 
worse by the bringing of cows, chickens, and even hogs into the 
village. 

Even though the residents of the village desire better sanitary 
conditions, it is often very difficult, if not impossible, to get them. — 
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A good water and sewerage system is expensive and for a few 
residents in a village is often prohibitive in cost. Then, too, 
ignorance and indifference in matters of sanitation are frequently 
prevalent in villages. This is particularly true among the older 
retired farmers who do not know of the modern conveniences and 
discoveries in regard to health. Especially are they ignorant, 
from the point of view of preventive medicine, of the possibility 
of preventing disease by destroying disease germs or their means 
of communication. 

E. Too Many Villages——The point has just been made that 
villages cannot improve their sanitary conditions on account of 
financial inability. To a large extent the smallness of villages and 
the number of activities carried on in them are the explanation 
of the other problems of village life. The solution, then, is to 
have fewer villages, but to see that those that exist are large 
enough to be efficient, and then to have the business and the 
professional life in these villages organized on the basis of giving 
the services expected of them better than it can be given in any 
other way. 

1. Repucep In NuMBEer.—Villages sprang up in most sections 
of the United States in the day of poor roads and horse-drawn 
vehicles. As railroads developed, they sprang up along the rail- 
roads to save hauling freight far from the railroad to the stores. 
In some places these villages are only three or four miles apart. 
Not only were these villages located closely for economic reasons, 
but also it was desired that the village should furnish the school 
and the church facilities within walking distance of the farm 
homes, or at least within riding distance. Now, in this time of 
good roads and automobiles, it is not necessary to have as many 
villages either for trade or for other activities. As a result, 
many villages are trying to survive when all would be better off 
if they should disappear. In any case, the farmer with a good 
road and an automobile will trade and engage in other activities 
in the larger village or near-by city because of the better service 
rendered. This gives the store, the church, and the school of the 
village so much the more difficulty in their own development. 
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Probably fully one half of the villages shou!d die out because they 
are not needed in present conditions of rural life. 

2. REORGANIZATION OF SERVICES OF VILLAGES.—Some of the 
smaller villages may need to survive to render that service which 
cannot be well transferred to the larger village or city. In the 
first place, since most villages are on railroads, they are the natural 
gathering places for the purchase of farm products and for 
delivery of heavy or bulky goods to be sold to farmers. The 
merchants and professional men of the village should take into 
consideration in just what way they can best serve and in what 
the city can serve better, and then they should reorganize in such 
a way as to render service in their own respective fields. With 
such reorganized functions the villages will often become the 
natural place for the school and the church. All roads in the 
community lead to the village. In many other ways, as well, the 
village is the best place for the church and the school if it is 
organized to function properly and to cooperate with the farmers. 

VII. The Relation of the School to Rural Communities.— 
In the life and improvement of the rural community the school has 
played and is still playing a large and important part. The one- 
room schoolhouse, “the little red schoolhouse on the hill,’ has 
had a long and influential history in American rural life. Its 
successor, the consolidated school in the village or some centrally 
located place, is carrying on the work much more satisfactorily 
for modern cooperative life. There are two ways that these 
schools function to improve rural communities. In the first 
place, they provide for more primary contacts among the members 
of the primary group, the community; and, in the second place, 
they prepare for more efficiency of contacts in the various other 
group activities already existing in the community. 

A. Schools Furnish Opportunities for Direct Contacts.— 
In the definition of a community as given in the first part of this 
chapter it was said that the contacts that made the community a 
social group were obtained largely incidentally to the other activ-_ 
ities of various other groups. The more frequently, then, that 
people come together in connection with school activities and the 
larger amount of time spent in connection with them, the more 
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does the school aid in making the community. There are three 
ways, particularly, by which the school provides more opportu- 
nities for direct contacts in rural groups. The pupils come into 
direct contact with one another, they come into contact with the 
teacher, and adults come into contact with one another in the com- 
munity activities that may be carried on in connection with the 
school. 

I. Pupits in ConTAcT WITH ONE ANOTHER.—As a child 
leaves his home and goes to school, especially in rural commu- 
nities, he rapidly widens his experiences and comes into contact 
with other children from other homes and with other experiences. 
On the road to school, during the recess periods, and even during 
the school hours surreptitiously, or during recitations, the children 
are in direct contact with one another and are communicating 
with one another in regard to the various experiences each has 
had. Even the interpretation of much that goes on in the class- 
room is influenced by the life of each. Through the direct con- 
tacts of the classroom recitations each child is influenced by and 
comes to know and becomes a member of his community group. 
The fact that these contacts are direct and are with peers makes 
them very influential in the determination of the character of 
each individual. 

2. Pupits In Contact witH TEACHERS.—Especially if the 
teachers of the schools become an integral part of the community, 
the pupils obtain much information from and are greatly influ- 
enced by the direct contacts that they have with the teachers. 
Not only do they interpret through the use of direct contacts with 
the teacher what they are getting by the indirect contacts from 
their studying, but also they are influenced greatly by the gen- 
eral attitudes and knowledge of the teacher in regard to other 
activities. Thus the child by direct contacts with the teacher not 
only gets his interpretation of political history, let us. say, but 
at the same time he learns the attitudes of the teacher towards 
other activities, such as athletic, religious, economic, and recrea- 
tional activities. If the teacher is a leader who is respected and 
admired by all who know her, so much the more is she an im- 
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portant factor in the lives of her pupils through these direct 
contacts in connection with other things in life. 

3. Provision For Common ActTIVITIES oF AbDULTS.—Not 
only for children do the schools provide primary contacts, but 
through many meetings of adults in connection with the school 
activities, or at least in connection with the school building, the 
adults as well obtain many direct contacts that aid much in the 
development of the community group. While the adults obtain 
some contact with the school children and with the teacher, the 
more important of the direct contacts come in connection with 
the various meetings of adults related to the school as such. 
Among these are school or class entertainments or gradu- 
ation exercises. The more of such meetings, naturally the more 
are contacts made among the adults themselves. While the enter- 
tainments themselves may be both recreational and educational, 
there is also great educational influence of the contacts experienced 
by adults while waiting for the entertainment to begin, or after 
it is over, or during intermissions. In rural communities where 
individuals do not otherwise come in contact with one another 
very often, the school often plays an important part in the com- 
munity group by holding these common activities where nearly 
all the adults assemble and meet one another. In fact, the schools 
often furnish planned opportunities not only for contacts that 
go to make up the community group, but which give other educa- 
tional advantages as well. Only a few of these can be briefly 
discussed here. 

a. Center of Recreation for Adults——lf the school is provided 
with a moving-picture machine, a gymnasium, athletic grounds, 
and social rooms and libraries, it often becomes the center for 
recreational activities of adults as well as children. Literary clubs, 
box suppers, pie socials, ice-cream socials, dances, and various 
music, spelling, and athletic festivals and contests furnish recrea- 
tions for adults as well as for young people in rural groups. As 
in connection with the recreational groups that have been treated 
previously, there are opportunities for many contacts in other 
activities than the recreational. In this way not only is the intel- 
lectual and moral nature of the individuals developed, but the 
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individuals of the rural community come to know one another 
and one another’s interests. Where there are no opportunities 
for recreation of this sort, it is well for the rural school to plan 
consciously for such recreation. It will develop a good com- 
munity group which in turn will make for the efficiency of the 
school itself. 

b. School as a Political Center—In a democratic state there 
are many occasions when it is necessary for the people to have 
gathering places for various political duties. Frequently in rural 
communities the school building is used as a place for voting and 
for various political meetings as well. In these meetings the 
candidates for office or other speakers discuss more or less intel- 
ligently the political problems involved at the time. In fact, it 
often would be well if the school would take the initiative in de- 
veloping political gatherings, though if they are under the auspices 
of the school, it will be necessary for the meetings to be non- 
partisan, or at least impartial so far as the various political parties 
and factions are concerned. 

c. Meeting Place for Other Groups—The school building 
often serves, also, as the meeting place for the clubs and organi- 
zations of rural communities. Women’s clubs, the Grange, 
farmers’ unions, or even just mass meetings of farmers for 
various reasons, all find the school building a suitable place for 
meeting. In this field, also, a good school in the community may 
take the initiative if such other organizations do not exist. A 
community with many of such meetings will function better as a 
primary group and at the same time make it possible for the 
other valuable social groups to function more efficiently if the 
community group is strongly developed. 

d. Provisions for Education of Adults—Likewise the school 
building as well as the school itself is being used in the develop- 
ment of various educational activities for the adults of rural 
communities. Special classes at opportune times of the year may 
be organized to give the farmer vocational education and cul- 
tural training as well. Lectures under the auspices of the farmers’ 
organizations or the school may be arranged which will be profit- 
able educationally for farmers. In rural communities as well as 
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in the urban more and more it will be necessary for adults and 
children to attend some educational agency throughout life. The 
development of farmers’ institutes under the auspices of the agri- 
cultural colleges and otherwise are steps in this direction. The 
school will often find it to its advantage as well as an advantage 
to the community to sponsor such movements. 

During the time these activities are being carried on in the 
school group, many contacts are made that will develop the com- 
munity as a wider social group. In fact, if the community group 
is going to be efficient as a social group, it will be necessary for 
these other groups and activities also to be efficient. On the 
other hand, if these other groups are working well, the com- 
munity group will inevitably develop. As shown earlier in the 
chapter, the community largely grows out of contacts incidental 
to other activities. Consequently, if there are many contacts in 
other groups, the better opportunity there is for the development 
of the community. 

B. Schools Provide for More Efficiency in Other Groups.— 
Even modern rural life is exceedingly complex. Each individual 
is a member of various social groups, primary, intermediate, and 
secondary. Each of the groups depends largely upon the other 
groups. In a particular sense, however, the other groups depend 
upon the school for making it possible for the individuals to 
obtain the contacts necessary to function in other groups. Since 
there are many indirect contacts in other groups upon which the 
community groups depend for their development, it is important — 
that the school provide for efficiency in the giving and receiving 
stimuli in the indirect contacts. This is done not only by the 
fundamentals of an education in reading, writing, and numbers, 
but also by giving to individuals such a fund of information and 
experience that they will really be able to interpret or to return- 
accurately and completely the stimuli that are necessary in in- 
direct contacts for whatever group they will be called upon to 
function in. Thus it is necessary not only to be able to read and 
write, but to know the facts and principles of chemistry if a 
person is going to be able to profit much by talking with a county 
agent, for instance, about scientific methods of agriculture. 
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1. For More ErricrentT Farminc.—In a later chapter voca- 
tional training will be discussed,’ but it will be well to call atten- 
tion here to the necessity for the schools to provide the training 
necessary for farmers to be efficient farmers. Otherwise there 
will be no efficient community group, or any other groups in the 
rural districts. This is not to say that all children of rural com- 
munities should be trained to be farmers; but many of them will 
desire to remain on the farm and the rural school should adapt 
itself to their needs vocationally as far as it is possible. 

2. More EFFICIENCY IN OTHER SociAL AcTIVITIES.—But as 
community groups depend upon many social activities, so likewise 
it will be advisable for the schools in rural communities to pro- 
vide facts about other activities that the rural inhabitants may 
function in them as well. Individuals should know how to meet 
with one another on the road or in the parlor, and how to carry on 
a deliberative assembly. Young people, when they associate to- 
gether, should be able to talk about something else than the 
weather and endless nonsense. The man should be a better father 
and husband, and the woman a better mother and wife, as a 
result of their school education. They should know how to equip 
and adorn a home and rear healthy and well-behaved children. 
They should know how to be neighbors of the best kind, friends 
to all and enemies to none. They should be better citizens of 
their state and nation. In fact, the social contacts in any com- 
munity are endless and ever increasing in number and complexity. 
Just so, then, is the task of the school ever becoming greater if 
it equips the pupils to meet all these social contacts. Especially 
will it be more and more necessary for everyone to be able to 
obtain contacts efficiently in all these groups if the rural com- 
munity is to retain its influence in the control and accomplish- 
ments of life, but especially if it is to increase its influence. 
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CHAPTER IX 
PRIMARY GROUPS OF THE URBAN COMMUNITY 


I. Method of Social Control in Urban Communities.—In many 
respects the urban community differs from the rural community. 
This is especially true in regard to the method by which social 
control is exercised and is also true of the activities controlled by 
primary groups of the urban community. The differences arise 
largely as a result of the density of the population which causes 
many direct contacts among the members of the group. The con- 
tacts, however, are often with strangers and not with friends. 
This condition results in a radical difference in the activities 
controlled. 

A. Number of Direct Contacts.—In urban life people are con- 
stantly in contact with one another. Whether engaged in work 
or in recreation, other people are always present. In fact, the 
work activities of urban communities are social. They throw 
the worker in contact with other individuals instead of isolating 
him, as is true in rural communities. Even in going to and from 
work or recreations, individuals are constantly in contact with 
others, and the stimuli presented by the face-to-face contacts 
result in controlling the action of the individuals not only at that 
time, but in other conditions and at other times. Individuals are 
constantly in face-to-face contacts with one another, and each is 
in contact with a large number of others. A factory hand, and 
even more a clerk at work in a store, comes into contact with a 
large number of individuals each day. Likewise in the crowded 
street car or on the sidewalk they come into contact with hundreds 
or thousands of other individuals every one of whom exerts an 
influence. Though this influence in each case may be very slight, 
yet through the accumulation of all of them each individual is 
greatly influenced in many of his activities. 
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B. Nature of the Contacts.—While there are some indirect con- 
tacts, such as reading the city newspapers, that aid in the de- 
velopment of the urban community as a social group, by far the 
larger number of the contacts are face-to-face but only superfi- 
cially direct. They may be by spoken word or just by the presence 
of others with their facial expressions and their activities. The 
contacts may be with those who are total strangers. This is a 
condition that is for the most part true on the street, in the 
theater, and even in many of the occupations of the cities. Never- 
theless, the contacts furnish stimuli that are very compelling in 
making for certain more or less fixed responses. The responses 
must be made in a large number of cases if individuals are to be 
able to live and go about their business in the dense population of 
the cities. Certain behavior in the street car, in the line at the 
theater window, in the store, or in the factory is necessary if 
people are to be able to live and work and play in such large 
groups as the city contains. Through these experiences individ- 
uals learn to make proper responses to the stimuli that are con- 
stantly being presented by many others, though they may be 
entirely with strangers. 

Not all the contacts are with strangers. In some activities 
individuals are in direct contact with those who furnish stimuli 
to govern these activities themselves, though they have little in- 
fluence upon other activities. These might be called business 
friends or friends of the religious or recreational groups. While 
contacts with these are influential in each line of activity, they 
do not influence largely the activities in other lines, as is the case 
in rural communities. In the rural community each farmer or 
business or professional man of the village is interested in and 
knows of the religious, political, recreational, and other activities 
of those with whom he comes in contact during his vocational 
activity. On the other hand, in the city the merchant and the 
physician, for instance, know customers and patients only in 
relation to their vocations as merchants and physicians. They 
are neither interested in nor do they influence the religious, 
recreational, or other activities of their customers and patients. 
Likewise, the recreational friends, or the religious friends, are 
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neither interested in nor influenced by the other activities of one 
another. 

The nearest approach to a true primary group in urban com- 
munities is in those sections or neighborhoods in cities in which 
the inhabitants have many common activities. In a section of a 
city built up around a large factory, or composed of immigrants 
of a single nationality, or determined by other conditions that 
throw the members together in face-to-face contacts in most of 
their activities, primary groups develop that more closely corre- 
spond to those of the rural community. In the larger urban com- 
munity, however, the contacts are, in general, casual and not 
repeated until they become a part of an organized group. 

C. Nature of Activities Controlled.—Because of the nature of 
these contacts the activities controlled in the urban community are 
those concerning the manners and customs of polite society. The 
manner of making calls, of meeting each other on the street or in 
“society,” keeping of people in their own class or caste, behavior 
on the street and in the public or semi-public buildings, dress for 
all occasions, habits of sanitation and cleanliness at least outside 
the walls of the homes, and many similar activities are constantly 
under the control of those with whom the residents of the cities 
come into contact every day, almost every moment, of their lives, 
whether they are strangers or friends. 

On the other hand, in cities activities with serious moral prob- 
lems involved, such as sex activities, drinking, and gambling, are 
not controlled by the primary contacts of community groups. In 
the rural communities such activities can seldom be carried on 
' without everyone in the community knowing of them and know- 
ing who are the participants. In the city when such immoral acts 
are engaged in, they take place among such people and in such 
parts of the city that all in contact with the individuals favor the 
activity. Asa result of this situation in the urban community, it 
is possible for each individual to choose among a variety of 
activities, good, bad, and indifferent ; while in the rural community 
the individual is limited in his choice to those activities approved 
by the community group. This condition makes the problem of 
controlling immoral activities in urban groups more difficult and 
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explains the ease with which young people from rural commu- 
nities yield to immoral acts when in the city. 

II. Cities Are Important in Civilization—A culture or a 
civilization is often known by its chief city. History furnishes 
abundance of examples. Rome, Carthage, Athens, Babylon, 
Jerusalem, Paris, London stand for certain ideas of culture, for 
a certain civilization, even more than for the name of a city. 
Even parts of a country come to be characterized by their chief 
city. Boston, New York, Chicago, New Orleans, Denver, Los 
Angeles represent divisions of American culture as well as aggre- 
gations of people. An idea of the reasons for the importance of 
the cities in civilization can be obtained by a study of people in 
the city as compared with those in rural communities, and by a 
study of the activities of the people residing in the cities. 

A. Because of Number of People in Cities.—Cities in modern 
life contain a large proportion of the population of any modern 
state. In earlier civilizations the proportion was, perhaps, con- 
siderably less, though it is rather problematical just how many 
people did live in the cities of the past and what proportion they 
were of the civilization they represented. Rome probably never 
had more than 500,000, Carthage 700,000, nor Athens 100,000 
even in the height of their power. At present, however, as a 
result of the functions of those living in cities, a larger propor- 
tion of the population is urban. This increase has been very 
rapid and is characteristic of Western civilization. It has already 
been shown that in the United States about 52 per cent of the 
population live in cities. For centuries after the downfall of 
Rome, Constantinople was the only city in Europe with a popu- 
lation of more than 100,000. In 1910 there were 168 such cities. 
In 1800, less than 3 per cent of the people of Europe lived in 
cities. In 1910, 25 per cent of European population was urban. 
In 1800, London had a population of a little less than a million, 
while now there are more than seven millions in that city alone. 

Similarly, other cities of Europe have grown, but in the United 
States the growth of cities has been more remarkable. Within 
one hundred years New York City has come to be a rival of 
London in size, while Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, and Los 
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Angeles, and other large cities have practically developed within 
the last fifty or sixty years. 

B. Because of Functions of Inhabitants.—Later on in the 
chapter the part that the function of the residents of the cities 
has in causing the cities to increase will be given. However, it 
will be well to show here how the functions make the city an 
important factor in a civilization. 

1. By Provisions For Prorection.—Among earlier civiliza- 
tions one of the chief functions of cities was to furnish protection 
from enemies. As soon as attention is called to the location of 
primitive cities and to the fact that they were invariably inclosed 
by walls, it is evident that protection was their chief function. 
Naturally also, the grouping together of large numbers served to 
provide protection against small bands of enemies. A large 
walled city was the ideal defense of primitive peoples, not forts, 
nor guns, nor strategic approaches, nor battleships, nor standing 
armies. 

2. By Provisions For ExcHANGE.—As cities developed in 
size, many activities developed within the cities. Thus religious, 
recreational, and governmental activities came to be an important 
part of the life of those who lived in cities. But if some of the 
people were employed in these activities and did not go to the 
country from time to time to till the soil, it was necessary that 
others should bring in food and clothing to exchange for the 
services rendered by the urban group. Asa consequence, com- 
merce and exchange early came to be an important factor in the 
life of cities; and as civilization has developed with more division 
and specialization of labor, commerce and exchange have come 
to be some of the most important functions of cities. Thus cities 
are located on the highways of a nation, or at junctions of land 
and water routes of transportation. All roads on sea and land 
lead to the Rome of every civilization. 

3. By Provisions For MANUFACTURE.—Modern civilization 
has come to depend so much upon the manufacture of economic 
goods that at present over one half of the people of America are 
engaged in the manufacture and exchange of goods or in other 
services apart from the actual production of goods from nature. 
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Since the manufacture of goods can be carried on more economi- 
cally at the point of exchange and where labor is plentiful, it be- 
comes a function of the cities. In no way have the changes 
brought about by the industrial revolution been more important 
than in making civilization dependent upon cities for the satis- 
faction of wants. Even the products of herds and farms and 
mines are not prepared for consumption until they have gone 
through the factories and the means of exchange of cities. Only 
a primitive sort of life can be lived without these functions of 
cities in providing means for the satisfaction of wants of higher 
civilization. 

4. By Provistons For Epucation.—The cities have always 
had intellectual leadership. There are three chief reasons for 
this situation. One is that surplus wealth accumulated in cities 
permits leisure time for intellectual activities. Another is that 
conditions are much more favorable for intellectual development 
in cities than in rural communities. This is due to the fact that 
man learns mostly from his fellow men. The discovery of the 
principles of nature is a slow and tedious process. Only a few 
men at long intervals make discoveries. These become a part of 
general knowledge handed down from one generation to another 
by personal contacts and by the printed page. The best access 
to both is in cities, and here gather all who wish to profit by the 
experience of past ages either to make a practical application or 
as a basis for new discoveries. The third reason for the city’s 
leadership in education is that man prefers to live in social groups 
‘and there are much greater conveniences and comforts in city 
life than in rural. Consequently, since intellectual workers do 
not have to live on farms to make a living, they live in cities 
instead. 

5. By Provisions FoR RECREATION.—Man is a social being. 
Whether his desire for social life is instinctive or acquired is 
not necessary to decide here. The fact remains that man prefers 
to live in social groups. As soon as he engages in an activity that 
does not compel him to live apart, he moves to the urban com- 
munity. The social nature of man asserts itself especially in the 
recreations of life. As a result, the recreations, both commer- 
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cialized and voluntary, have developed farther in the cities than 
elsewhere. The city is the one best community for recreational 
activities and furnishes by far the greater part of the recreational 
activities even for those who reside in the rural communities. 

6. By Provisions For Po.iticaL LEADERSHIP.—Political 
leaders usually reside in cities. Not being required to live in rural 
communities to make a living, they move to the cities because of 
the social and recreational activities as just mentioned. There are 
other reasons, however, why the cities are important in political 
life. In the first place, political leaders need to be in a position to 
come into contact with the largest possible number of people. 
The city serves to give this position as it is usually the center 
for social contacts. In the second place, as political leaders live 
in cities, they have direct, face-to-face contacts with the leaders 
in other activities of city life. Unconsciously and without fail 
this personal contact will develop in political leaders the same 
ideals and attitudes the other people of the urban communities 
have. This explains the tendency for political leaders generally 
to favor in their political activities the business and other interests 
of cities. Then, finally, the people of the city, because of their 
contacts with one another and their development of cooperative 
life, are more conscious of their common interests and are better 
able to exert their influence in elections and other political actiy- 
ities than are the populations of the ordinary rural community. 
Were it not for the fact that in America representation in legis- 
latures is usually based on political areas, and hence rural districts 
have more representation than their proportionate population 
would give them, the urban influence in politics would be greater 
than it is.* 

III. Reasons for Growth of Cities—In discussing the reasons 
for the importance of cities in modern civilization, conditions 
were mentioned that are really the causes for the present rapid 
growth of cities. It will be well, however, to go into more detail 
as to the causes of the growth of cities and to show the various 
sources from which urban increase comes. Especially it will 
be interesting to note that these causes are still dominant, so that 

*See Vogt, Introduction to Rural Sociology, pp. 221-225. 
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the proportionate increase in city population will probably con- 
tinue for some time. 

A. Function of Social Groups in Cities.—While the economic 
organization of modern life is one of the chief causes for the 
rapid growth of cities, it will not be a complete explanation of 
the conditions if other causes also are not taken into considera- 
tion. Modern civilization necessitates a large variety of special 
groups with special activities. As they depend upon many social 
contacts, the tendency for almost any group activity is to center 
almost entirely in cities, or at least to develop offices with a part 
of the social group in the city. 

1. Or aN Economic Nature.—One result of the industrial 
revolution and the high specialization of labor that is fundamental 
to the various economic activities and has aided in the growth of 
cities is the fact that economic returns are greater for those en- 
gaged in the economic activities in cities than they would have 
been if they had remained in rural communities. Though there 
are other factors involved, yet undoubtedly the chief attraction 
to the city is that more wants can be satisfied with less effort there 
than is possible in rural districts. While this greater return will 
be mentioned in connection with each of the economic activities 
discussed, it should be noted here that not all social returns to 
those living in cities are included in the economic returns of 
profits, wages, or salaries that the workers receive. Ordinarily, 
one does not include in his returns the use of paved streets and 
sidewalks, police and fire protection, cheapness of the conveniences 
of water, sewerage, and light, and the services of good schools. 
It is true that the urban residents must pay for these social returns, 
yet the difference in their cost as furnished in urban groups and 
what they would cost if similarly furnished in rural life should 
be considered a part of the economic returns in city life. With 
this condition in mind we shall now take up some of the specific 
economic activities and conditions that have caused city growth. 

a. Farm Machinery Displaced Rural Population.—In American 
farm life particularly, machinery and horse and engine power 
have taken the place of human labor. With modern machinery 
one man can produce what it took several men to produce under 
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more primitive conditions of agriculture. Some farm products 
have been more suitable to farm machinery and to scientific 
farming than others. Thus, wheat is no longer harvested and 
threshed by the slow process of the cradle and the flail, but by 
power machinery with the use of which one man can do the 
work that it formerly took thirty to do. Other crops, like cotton, 
have not yielded as well to labor saving machinery. Scientific 
agriculture has also made it possible to produce more with the 
same amount of effort, and even with less effort. These condi- 
tions have released nearly two-thirds of the population from 
working with the plant and animal life of the farm and have 
made it possible that the remaining one-third can produce more 
products than the population of the United States can consume. 

b. Industrial Revolution and Factories.—Perhaps no change 
has been more far-reaching and fundamental than the taking of 
the manufacture of food, clothing, furniture, and other things 
out of the home and placing them in factories. This phase of the 
industrial revolution has had more to do with the rapid growth 
of cities than anything else. The advantages of the factory sys- 
tem made possible more production for each individual ; and hence 
better economic conditions resulted, though there was much mal- 
adjustment and poverty and other disadvantages during the proc- 
ess of transition. The factories were located at the points of 
cheap labor, in the cities; and the points of cheap exchange, which 
again were in the cities. Generally, too, such cities were located 
in proximity to sources of power either of water or of coal. The 
taking of many tasks of preparation of clothing and food from 
the home released rural labor for more farm production ; but this 
same labor taken from the farm home and other homes soon 
became so plentiful as to provide in reality an oversupply of 
labor for the factories. This concentrated the laborers and their 
families in cities. As modern machinery, including farm ma- 
chinery, was developed and other manufactures became prevalent, 
there was a rapid increase in the demand for laborers in the 
cities. This naturally increased the wages or economic returns 
for laborers in the cities and attracted many people from various 
sources to go to the cities, 
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c. Exchange Employs Many in Cities—The exchange of 
goods that has developed and made possible the specialization of 
economic activities has demanded the employment of many indi- 
viduals. Some of these are working directly with exchange; 
namely, merchants, traveling salesmen, and wholesalers. It has 
been estimated that there are about 900,000 traveling salesmen 
alone, and more merchants and their employees. This number 
itself adds materially to the population of cities. In addition there 
are those who are working indirectly with exchange, such as 
bankers and railroad workers. These occupations add their mil- 
lions, and with their families again add a large proportion to the 
present city population. Then, since these individuals live in 
cities, there are many others who stay in the cities to serve not 
only these but others as well, such as barbers, laundrymen, phy- 
sicians, lawyers, teachers, and mail clerks. Each addition to the 
cities calls for others to serve. 

d. Cultural Wants Increase Urban Activities —As long as man 
was content to use the skin of an animal for clothing (if he had 
any clothing at all), or to use the most simple and unprepared 
food, or to be protected by a very rough house or cave, not very 
much manufacture was needed. But as culture expanded from 
privileged urban groups, so did the wants of the less privileged. 
In fact, the creation of wants and the means of satisfying them 
is the chief end of education. At present wants are enormous. 
From the simple pin and piece of cloth of the primitive man to 
the abundant wardrobe of a wealthy man or woman, from the 
simple cave or hut to the modern mansion with all of its conven- 
iences, from the uncooked meat, fruit, or grain to the table of 
the epicure, mark long steps that increase the necessary effort to 
produce the means of satisfying wants. Wants are almost in- 
satiable and capable of limitless increases in number and variety. 
Any saving in time due to improved conditions of production is 
immediately filled by the demand for other articles for new 
wants. It will be noted that a very large part, so large that we 
might almost say all, of the products of factories are products 
the demand for which is of comparatively recent growth. Atten- 
tion need only be called to the recency and cultural nature of many 
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modern manufactured goods, like automobiles, radio outfits, 
phonographs, electrical apparatus, and books to prove this state- 
ment. If, then, nearly all commerce and manufacture is the at- 
tempt to satisfy the ever-increasing human wants, it is easily seen 
how higher culture demands cities. The large growth of cities 
accompanies a large increase in human wants. If only one-third 
of the population is producing from nature, the other two-thirds 
are changing those products into form and place utility to satisfy 
the cultural as well as the necessary wants. The increase in urban 
growth due to these conditions has probably not yet reached its 
limits, though there is undoubtedly a limit that sometime may be 
reached. Many think that the proportion of urban to rural popu- 
lation cannot increase much more under present methods of pro- 
duction from nature. 

2. Or AN EpucaTIONAL Nature.—Generally better schools, 
teachers, and equipment are found in cities. Nearly all the schools 
of higher learning are in cities or included in the limits used for 
urban groups. All really educational magazines, newspapers, and 
publishing houses are in cities. Art centers, libraries, and scien- 
tific laboratories are in urban communities. If a person is an 
author and wants more knowledge, he goes to the city. Parents 
who have children to be educated move to the city unless prevented 
by other conditions. Likewise, the newspaper publisher, the 
editor, the physician, the minister, the lawyer, and the young man 
or woman seeking a general or vocational education, go to the 
city. Since education can best be given in the city, it is not sur- 
prising that in this day of dependence upon education large num- 
bers of people are going to urban communities for their educa- 
tional advantages. 

3. Or A Reticious Nature.—What has been said in regard 
to the better educational advantages of urban regions can also 
be said in regard to religious activities. Those of the rural com- 
munities who are tired of the struggle to keep up the local church, 
or are disgusted with the methods of financing and disappointed 
that they cannot have a wonderful pastor on starvation wages, but 
still are desirous of religious advantages for themselves and their 
children will move, as soon as possible, to urban districts where 
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they may enjoy efficient religious organizations. If they cannot 
move to urban districts owing to their occupations, they may still 
with modern means of communication attend and give their sup- 
port to the city church, thus developing it at the expense of the 
rural church. Then all religious organizations of modern times 
have nation-wide organizations. Their executive and adminis- 
trative officers as well as their publishing houses add their quota 
to the population of large cities, just as do all the officers of other 
nation-wide organizations. 

4. Or a RECREATIONAL NaTurE.—But where a few go to the 
cities for religious or educational reasons, thousands go for recre- 
ation and social life. Theaters, moving pictures, and the con- 
tinual contact with other people are drawing cards for many. 
Young people, particularly, are drawn to the cities by the hun- 
dreds of thousands by the pleasures of its recreational life, real 
or imaginary. The club, the dance, the pool hall, the gambling 
den, the brothel, the Y. M. C. A. gymnasium, the various parks 
and playgrounds, and other social and physical recreations are at- 
tractions that draw to the cities at the expense of the rural com- 
munities. Then, too, there is more leisure time in urban districts 
for recreation. For very many individuals the opportunities and 
time for social recreation will overbalance the lower economic 
returns that they may get in urban districts, though, as we have 
seen, in many cases the financial returns may also be higher than 
in the rural districts. 

5. OF THE NATURE FOR THE ComrForts OF Lire.—The con- 
veniences and comforts of a modern home are more frequent and 
more cheaply provided in urban communities than in rural. 
Water, light, sewerage, and often heat in the form of steam or 
gas are cooperatively furnished and make the city home, heated 
and lighted throughout, more comfortable than the rural home 
with poor lights and only one or two rooms heated. Also ice and 
fresh meat, fruits, and vegetables, can be had whenever wanted. 
All these and other things easily provided in urban homes make 
for comforts that when once experienced are greatly desired and, 
no doubt, may attract many to urban life. 

Another phase of comfort in urban life is a result of working 
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conditions. In most urban occupations the workers are not ex- 
posed to the inclemency of the weather and to dirt and grime as 
is the farmer. It is the hope, no doubt, of most young people 
who go to the city that they can be neatly and cleanly dressed 
while at work. Though many will ultimately land in the grime of 
the dirty factory and find themselves in denim and grease, yet it 
is the hope of most who go to the city to wear a white collar 
and work in a clean and comfortable office. 

A third phase of the comfort of urban life comes from the 
personal services obtainable in urban communities. In many rural 
sections of the country it is practically impossible to obtain the 
personal services of maids and nurses for the home. Physicians 
are poor in ability and live far away from the rural home. Bar- 
bers and bootblacks are inacessible and not used, and laundrymen 
are as a rule unknown. On the other hand, in the city servants 
are usually obtainable, nurses can be had when needed, and phy- 
sicians and hospitals are always at hand. Barbers, bootblacks, 
and laundrymen or washerwomen are ever ready to serve. Thus, 
because of the comforts of the home, the pleasantness of the 
conditions of the occupations, and the comforts of the personal 
services obtainable, urban life attracts especially those who have 
at some time in their lives come into contact with the comforts 
of the city. 

6. Or tHE Nature Maxine For Succrss.—The city is the 
home of those who are renowned for their success. The million- 
aire lives, or at least carries on his business, in the city. Almost 
everyone that is mentioned as a leader—the editor, the business 
man, the minister, the educator, the actor—lives in cities. Stories 
as well as biographies tell how such leaders left rural communities 
and made their success in urban activities. Likewise, teachers 
and preachers use them as examples of ideals for success. ‘Thus 
the rural youth, seeing and hearing that the successful move to the 
cities, himself leaves for the city at the first opportunity, expect- 
ing to obtain success and renown for himself. He never hears of 
the hundreds of thousands, yes, millions, who fail of success and 
must fill the ranks of the underpaid unskilled workers of the 
cities, Nevertheless, the attraction that comes from the fact 
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that the renowned leaders in all lines of activities live or remove 
to the cities adds enormous numbers to the populations of the 
cities. 

B. Sources of Increase in Urban Population.—Just now 
have been mentioned various functions of the city that cause it to 
grow even at the expense of rural populations. Yet there has 
not been an actual decrease in the rural population. The decrease 
is only a relative one. Consequently, it will be well to discuss 
briefly the sources of the increase of the population of the cities, 
especially in regard to the nature of the peoples making the in- 
crease and the immediate conditions of each source. 

1. By MicRATION FROM RuRAL COMMUNITIES.—By no means 
all of the increase of urban population is a result of migration 
from rural districts to urban, though a large part of itis. There 
are three sorts of people who go to the city from rural commu- 
nities. The causes of their going have just been noted. The first 
of these groups are retired farmers, who have accumulated a little 
land and now desire to live in the comforts of the city on their re- 
turns from the land. Many of the smaller cities are largely 
populated by these retired farmers who are living on the rent of 
their farms. They seldom go to larger cities, as they feel out of 
place there and the cost of living is too high for them. 

The second sort that go to the city are youths who seek educa- 
tion, recreation, and have hopes of being successful. While they 
are one of the fruitful sources for the future leaders of city life, 
they also add large numbers to the lower classes of cities. They 
tend to migrate to the larger cities, though the smaller cities 
receive many. 

The third class of rural people who go to cities is the success- 
ful village men and women who go to cities for larger opportuni- 
ties. They are likely to continue their successful activities as 
they move into wider fields They cause a gradual shifting from 
the village to the smaller cities and then to the larger cities. Of 
the total increase in population of cities, migration from the rural 
communities composes about 30 per cent.’ These people are 
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usually native white stock with a low birth rate, which usually 
becomes lower after removal to the city. 

2. By Excess or BirtH RATE Over DeatH Rate.—If the 
cities depended only upon the excess of births over deaths for 
their increase in population, they would increase only about one- 
fifth as fast as they are now increasing. Nor would they in- 
crease so fast were it not for the fact that there are a large 
number of foreigners and laborers who have a very high birth 
rate. Their death rate is also high, yet the excess is much greater 
than it is among the well-to-do native white stock. In fact, the 
native white stock of some cities seems to be actually decreasing 
in numbers.* On the average the excess of births over deaths 
forms about 21% per cent of the increase of urban population.” 

3. By Immicration.—The most fruitful source of growth of 
American cities has been immigration from foreign countries. 
While at present (1925) there are such restrictions on immigra- 
tion as to cause a great decrease of immigration, yet the cities 
have in the past largely increased through immigration. It has 
already been noted that the increase by births is largely due to 
immigrants, and later the problem of immigration will be taken 
up more fully. The immigrants have come largely from Europe 
and Western Asia. Though they were peasants in their native 
lands, they have gathered mostly in the manufacturing and min- 
ing cities in this country and have become the chief source for 
unskilled and semi-skilled labor at lower wages than the wages 
on which the native whites could maintain their standards of life. 
Yet the wages were high as compared with the standards the 
foreigners were accustomed to. Immigrants furnish about 41 
per cent of the increase in the urban population of America.‘ 

4. By INcoRPORATION OF VILLAGES.—The rest of the increase 
of the population of the cities is due to the incorporation of vil- 
lages surrounding the cities into the cities themselves and the 
increase of villages in population until they fall into the class 
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of cities with more than 2,500 population. Large cities grow 
faster, ordinarily, than smaller ones and soon reach out to the 
surrounding villages that grow up about them. From time to 
time these suburbs are incorporated into the political unit of the 
city. This source, however, is not very important; for these 
suburban villages are already urban for all practical purposes 
and the growth of rural villages into cities is unimportant and 
seldom occurs unless manufactures or commerce develop. In this 
case they are quickly transformed into cities. This growth rather 
infrequently occurs outside of mining and manufacturing centers. 

IV. Characteristics of Urban Individuals.——As in rural life, 
so in urban life there develop peculiar individual characteristics. 
Any experience in life is an educating factor determining more 
or less the future responses to the same or even different stimuli. 
Because of the nature of the life in cities there are certain ef- 
fects upon the character of urban people that place them in sharp 
contrast to the rural population. These characteristics are results 
of the cooperative life that urban people live, the constant social 
contacts they have, and the fact that all people in any city are 
responding in a certain way to certain common stimull. 

A. Resulting from Cooperative Lite.—Quite contrary to the 
rural community, one of the chief characteristics of urban com-. 
munities is the tendency to cooperation. With common streets, 
street cars, sidewalks, sewerage systems, water, lighting, and 
heating facilities, and with the cooperative nature of the occupa- 
tions, the modern urban district presents probably the most com- 
plicated and cooperative life that is known to history. In fact, 
the vocations of urban people, instead of causing people to work 
alone and independently, as in the rural districts, compel people 
to work in contact with one another and to cooperate with one 
another. oF 

Not only is there cooperation within any vocation, but even 
vocations must consciously cooperate with one another. Business 
and banking, transportation and manufacture, must cooperate 
consciously if they exist at all. Even the recreational life of the 
modern city calls for a high degree of cooperation. 

This necessity for and constant experience in cooperation de- 
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velops in urban individuals a habit of cooperation and an atti- 
tude of dependence. The urban man or woman thinks with the 
group, expects to be directed by those in position to direct, and 
seldom does individual thinking or planning in vocations or in 
other activities. This condition is all in sharp contrast to the 
individualistic farmer who thinks and acts independently of 
others. 

B. Resulting from Constant Social Contacts.—The constant 
social contacts of the city develop traits opposite to those de- 
veloped in the farmer by isolation and lack of experience with 
others. So far as the relations with other people are concerned, 
the urban man is self-confident and at ease. He does not sus- 
pect business proposals presented to him, but judges their value 
by knowledge and experience instead. In his constant relations 
with other individuals he is controlled by the necessary customs 

and manners of polite society, though much experience makes 
these acts of polite society habitual and largely unconscious on 
the street, in the shop, or in the drawing room. 

Instead of being hospitable and democratic as the rural man, 
the urban man is not hospitable nor democratic except to his 
chosen friends of his own class. Class distinctions are sharply 
kept, and the manner of treatment of strangers and friends, of 
business and other acquaintances, is governed by appropriate 
customs that place individuals in the proper relations to one an- 
other on the basis of these distinctions of class. 

Nor do the urban man and woman show an inquisitiveness 
in the business and morals of others with whom they come in 
contact. If the contact is a business one, no other activity is 
mentioned unless it has a bearing on the business activity. Like- 
wise, if the activity is recreational or religious. Even the rela- 
tions of friends are not so complicated by the inquisitive interest 
each has in all the activities of the other. In general, continual 
social contacts develop a cultural, broad character capable of 
meeting his fellow man in all situations, though there is lacking 
knowledge of the activities and interests of rural life. The urban 
man would show as much lack of confidence and be as ill at ease © 
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trying to farm in the presence of farmers as the rural man shows 
in performing business transactions with the urban business man. 

C. Resulting from Common Social Environment.—Each in- 
dividual even in large cities becomes an integral part of the city. 
This is undoubtedly due to the fact that there develop in any city 
common ideals and attitudes as a result of similar or the same 
stimuli being constantly presented, the responses to which are 
largely determined by customs and habits. In fact, when once 
common ideals and attitudes develop in any city, they themselves 
are the determining factors for the responses that new individuals 
will make to situations as they arise. The attitudes that Phila- 
delphians have towards New York, or New Yorkers towards 
Boston or Chicago, are examples of this development of a per- 
sonality or peculiar characteristics of a city. 

The common source of stimuli and the social pressure to re- 
spond similarly in a city is aided by the press. The press of the 
city may be likened to the nervous system of the body. It gath- 
ers information and to some extent correlates and organizes it 
into the body of the whole personality. In this way the individ- 
uals of a city develop a loyalty to the city and the jealousies and 
hatreds that the city has towards other cities, communities, races, 
or nations. The individuals of a city come to participate readily 
in the mob action or the deliberative assembly of their own city. 
They adopt its peculiarities of language, customs, and activities. 
This personality of a city that so influences the character of the 
residents of the city, itself grows, changes, and develops from 
time to time new phases, so that each city and its inhabitants can 
sometimes be differentiated from other cities and the inhabitants 
of other cities by definite traits of personality. 

V. Social Problems of Urban Communities.—It will be impos- 
sible to treat all the problems of city life; but a few of the more 
pressing and characteristic ones will be presented in order to gain 
some insight into the nature of the problems and the difficulties 
of their solution. The special problems of urban life grow out 
of the density of the population just as the special problems of 
rural life grow out of isolation. To a large extent the urban 
community as a primary group fails to function both because of 
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physical difficulties involved in the density of the population and 
because of the psychic difficulties arising from the lack of en- 
during personal acquaintanceships. 

A. Congestion of Population.—When there is crowded into a 
comparatively small area, like that of New York City, a popu- 
lation equal in amount to three or four times the population of 
states like Louisiana or Kansas, the problems of room for work 
and living become serious. 

It is true that many need very little space for their vocational 
activity, yet all need some space; and the enormous amount of 
economic goods present in a large city, not only to provide for 
its own population, but to pass through the city in general ex- 
change, requires considerably more space. Besides, within daily 
travel distance of the working places severa! million people must 
live. When the city is smaller the problem of congestion is less, 
though often because of lack of transportation facilities there are 
problems of congestion in comparatively small cities. The two 
phases of this problem are housing and transportation. 

1. Lack oF Proper Hovusine Faciuities.—In large cities 
business centers are crowded with office buildings many stories 
high, and rents are enormous. The advantages of centralized 
locations are so great that it is difficult for all business enterprises 
that desire to do so to obtain favored locations. But for com- 
fort and health the housing of residents in their homes is a still 
more serious problem. Apartment or tenement houses from three 
to fifteen stories high, often with two or three floors under- 
ground, are the homes of millions of city residents. Often sev- 
eral thousands of people live in a single block; families with 
several children live within one or two ill-ventilated rooms. Such 
families have been known to take in roomers and boarders. Beds 
sometimes are used in the daytime by the night shifts of workers 
and in the night by the day shifts. Rents near enough to the 
places of work become so high that a large part of the income of 
the poorer families is consumed by payment for these poor room- 
ing conditions. 

Since the houses were in many cases built before the need of 
sanitary laws was recognized, they frequently are ill adapted to 
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the uses to which they are put. This is especially true of the 
“tenement” districts of large cities. For the protection of the 
health and welfare of all the population of the city, even if not 
for the welfare of the people living in poor and crowded condi- 
tions, housing laws are being passed by state and municipal legis- 
latures regulating all new buildings and remodeling as fast as 
possible those that are found to be insanitary and positively un- 
healthful. Much more, however, remains to be done. Especially 
in the smaller city housing laws should be established as very 
poor conditions are often found there; and if the city grows, as 
all cities wish to do, the insanitary buildings that now disgrace the 
large cities would never be found in a city originally protected 
by a good housing law. State laws are sometimes forcing smaller 
cities to improve housing conditions. 

2. INSUFFICIENT TRANSPORTATION FAcILiTies.—An  im- 
proved, more rapid, and cheaper transportation will aid consid- 
erably in the housing problem by allowing individuals to live 
farther away from their work. However, transportation it- 
self becomes a serious problem. Elevated trains, surface street 
cars, and subways are jammed and delayed, especially during the 
closing hours of the day’s work. The introduction of the auto- 
mobile and the airplane are complicating the problem of passenger 
traffic in cities because they require more room for the number 
of passengers carried. 

In addition to the passenger traffic that must be carried each 
day, there is the freight which must go over the same streets in 
order to provide for the food, clothing, and comforts of the city’s 
population. Besides, the freight of raw materials that are used 
in the occupations of the city must be carried throughout the city. 
Freight trains, trucks, and delivery wagons are crowding the 
streets of cities in order to serve the population with the materials 
necessary for their subsistence and their comfort. 

The cities were planned, in so far as they were planned at all, 
in a day when the population was not so dense, when there were 
few or no street cars, and when there were no automobiles or 
trucks. Nor was ice, milk, and other products so freely carried 
through the streets. The narrow and often crooked streets that 
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were sufficient in earlier and simpler life are now inadequate even 
if they are three or four decks deep. Cities are like Topsy, they 
‘just grow.” While there have developed some attempts at city 
planning, usually the city has been built with its disadvantages 
and inconveniences before there was any attempt at proper plan- 
ning. In any case, however, changed conditions of transporta- 
tion and unexpected increases in population nullify the effective- 
ness of the earlier planning. 

B. Maintenance of Physical Health.—Man’s physical body is 
ill adapted to the sedentary indoor life of the city. His physical 
organism is the result of an evolutionary process in the condition 
of activity in the open air. Consequently, when he works and 
lives indoors in office, factory, or steam-heated houses with little 
physical activity, his body fails to develop fully and becomes 
subject to diseases. 

But the greatest danger in urban life is contagious diseases. 
Until very recently all large cities were subject to the danger 
of being almost entirely destroyed by contagious diseases. Black 
death, bubonic plague, and small-pox often left cities almost 
decimated and abandoned. Tuberculosis, measles, whooping 
cough, infantile paralysis, scarlet fever, and other diseases still 
take their toll, and a very large one, from the urban population. 
The common conveyances in rural communities and between the 
urban and the rural no longer exempt the rural from the ravages 
of these diseases. All these diseases arise from infections that 
are the result of coming into contact, directly or indirectly, with 
those who have the diseases. 

The problem for the city, then, is to establish sanitary and 
quarantine laws. In some respects most cities have made great 
progress in sanitation. Pure water and sewerage systems are 
generally provided in any up-to-date city. These have elimi- 
nated many of the intestinal diseases like typhoid fever. The 
cleaning of streets and laws regulating sanitation and ventilation 
of tenements have decreased tuberculosis and other respiratory 
diseases. Finally, the quarantine laws and prophylactic measures 
have decreased and in some cases, as in that of small-pox, almost 
eliminated the danger from contagious diseases. Yet in the cities 
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quarantine laws are hard to enforce. Too often those who have a 
light form of a serious disease do not call in a physician but 
mingle among others and spread the disease. Nevertheless, the 
cities generally are rapidly improving health conditions until the 
better part of our cities are among the most healthful sections of 
the nation. 

C. Maintenance of Mental Health.—Mental diseases and nerv- 
ous disorders are more characteristic of urban than of rural com- 
munities. Some have considered that the frequency of nervous 
disorders of the city is about double that of the rural communi- 
ties. There are several conditions that lead to this result. The 
first, and the most important, perhaps, is the nervous strain of 
city life. Most of the work of the city is done largely by the 
brain; and because of the danger arising from the various activi- 
ties going on, each individual is more or less under a nervous 
strain that is often aggravated rather than alleviated by recrea- 
tion. The midnight ball, the exciting moving pictures, cabaret 
entertainment, or the amusement parks may assist rather than 
prevent the development of mental disorders. 

Another important factor in the causation of mental disorders 
is the vice of alcoholism and of sexual immorality. A large 
part of nervous troubles, especially insanity, is due to alcoholism 
and venereal disease. Then the improper care of the physical 
body from the point of view of food, physical exercise, and im- 
proper sexual life frequently favors nervous disorders that a 
saner life would probably prevent. 

The problem of mental health is being partially solved by the 
eradication of vice and the development of sounder forms of 
physical recreation. The movement among many groups of 
people, such as churches, schools, city boards of health, life- 
insurance companies, industrial organizations, lodges and clubs, 
and finally among the physicians themselves, to maintain physical 
and consequently mental health by a saner life and proper physical 
and social recreation is undoubtedly assisting materially in keep- 
ing mental disorders from increasing in number, if it is not 
actually decreasing them, in spite of the greater strenuousness of 
modern business and recreational life. 
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D. Prevention of Immorality—From long before the time 
Lot pitched his tent over against Sodom and on to the present, 
and perhaps far into the future, the city has been known as the 
place of immorality and wickedness. There are several reasons 
for this situation. All those who live upon the frailty of man 
in his intellect and his emotions live in the cities. The panderer 
to the passions of man, the betrayer of the innocence of girls, 
the thief and the robber, the gambler with dice in the gambler’s 
den or the speculator with stock on the *change, live in cities 
where they find the men and the women, the boys and the girls 
to exploit. Asa result alcoholism flourishes to destroy the wor- 
ries and to enliven the monotony of life. Drugs stimulate the 
body to action or soothe it into lethargy. Forms of immoral 
activities with their groups of immoral men and women make 
immorality the cause of more immorality. The lack of the com- 
munity control over morals, already referred to in the earlier 
part of this chapter, makes it easy for all to commit immoral 
acts that remain unnoticed and allows even the enticers them- 
selves to remain concealed. 

The solution of the problem of immorality in cities is not an 
easy one. Laws may do a little by preventing the open presenta- 
tion of opportunities for immoral acts. But the more important 
phases of prevention of immorality are found in the substitution 
of moral acts to take the place of the immoral ones and in the 
re-establishment of the community control that prevents im- 
morality in rural communities. The re-establishment of this 
control is a problem that will be taken up a little later. Pro- 
visions for proper recreations are probably the best solution, and 
if these are provided by religious and educational agencies, so 
much the better. The establishment of recreation is also a prob- 
lem that will be taken up briefly at this point. 

E. Provisions for Social Recreations.—A very large part of 
immorality, crime, and mental disorders will be prevented when 
the proper kind of social and physical recreations is obtainable in 
the cities. There are some serious difficulties, however, in pro- 
viding for the proper recreations. In the first place, outdoor 
exercise is needed and this calls for more space than is ordinarily 
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available in the congested districts of large cities. Again, there 
are many commercialized recreations that already provide for the 
entertainment of the people; and since they are there for a profit, 
it will be hard to eliminate or control them. The theaters, the 
dance hall, the pool room, the “blind tiger,” the vice and the 
gambling dens are giving the kind of recreation that will bring 
the greatest profits, whatever the effect of these recreations on 
the participants. 

The right kind of recreation, perhaps even outdoor exercise for 
many, might be obtainable if an amount of expenditure made for 
this was equal to that now being made for commercial recreations. 
This could be especially true if the churches, the schools, the 
Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A., and the government through 
the city and the state parks and playgrounds, would consciously 
make it a part of their programs to provide healthful and whole- 
some physical and social recreation. Some of these groups are 
already doing much along these lines. 

F. Prevention of Crime.—The city is the home of the crimi- 
nal. In modern life the outlaw escapes to the city, not to the for- 
ests or to the mountains. The thief, the robber, and the murderer 
hide in the jungles of the millions of the cities. Statistics show 
that crime is much more frequent in the urban than in the rural 
districts. Of the great number of homicides that occur an- 
nually in our large cities, only a few result in a trial and still 
fewer result in convictions. Thousands of articles and millions 
of dollars’ worth of goods are stolen annually. Prohibition laws, 
anti-gambling laws, the white-slavery laws, and many others are 
broken with impunity, often under the eyes of the representatives 
of the law if not actually under their protection. 

The large amount of crime in urban communities can be ex- 
plained by the very much larger number of social relations gov- 
erned by law that are not so governed in rural communities. 
Social relations are so exceedingly complex in modern city life 
that there are greater opportunities to commit crimes and there 
are frequently powerful tendencies for the development of law- 
breaking attitudes towards certain laws that are unpopular. This 
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is particularly true when laws are passed by state legislatures 
controlling social relationships in cities, even though the cities 
themselves oppose the control of those relationships by law. The 
opposition of some of the cities to the prohibition laws is an 
example. 

If urban communities are going to reduce the criminal tenden- 
cies of many of their people, it will be necessary to develop honest 
and efficient law-enforcement systems. It will be necessary, for 
instance, to train and to develop an efficient police system so that 
the policemen will not be tempted to accept payments for over- 
looking the violations of the law. By education on the part of 
various groups, especially the school, the church, and the home, it 
may be possible to develop respect for law that will largely de- 
crease the present tendencies and disregard for law. In a democ- 
racy particularly, as an editor has put it, “we transgress the law 
because we the people make the law, and feel bigger than the 
thing we have made. There is needed a renaissance of respect 
for law, but this cannot be effected unless law is continually joined 
with current human welfare rather than with precedents; and 
with justice especially to the weak and the so-called defeated 
classes.” * This quotation should be especially applicable to the 
lawbreaking attitude of both the wealthy and the poor of large 
cities. 

G. Prevention of Political Corruption.—Attention has al- 
ready been called to the fact that the political leadership of the 
nation is centered in the cities. The political life of the cities 
is itself often controlled by certain special interests, and while 
those interests often may not be connected directly with state and 
national politics, nevertheless they are influential at least in- 
directly. There are certain alliances that develop in cities that 
are influential in all government. As would be expected, the 
criminal and immoral elements of the cities are bound closely 
together in interests and consequently are allied in an attempt to 
control the government Allied very frequently with them are 
those groups of special interests that are profiting by special 
favors from the city government. The street railway companies 

* Journal of Applied Sociology, May-June, 1923, pumas 
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and other franchise owners, as well as banks, manufactories, and 
merchants who are profiting unfairly by the favors and business 
of the city, often join with the criminal and the immoral to con- 
trol city government, and they frequently influence state and 
national politics. By organization and the use of propaganda 
measures to the point even of threats of various kinds, such as 
unemployment, these allied elements often largely control the 
vote of immigrants and ignorant classes so that frequently it 
is difficult to break the control of this alliance over the city. 
Tammany, of New York, is largely such an organization, as was 
the Thompson ring of Chicago, which recently received its de- 
feat (1923). Philadelphia, New Orleans, San Francisco, and 
many other cities have experienced similar conditions. 

It will be very difficult to solve the problem of city government. 
A proper awakening of civic consciousness is needed so that 
men and women will take sufficient interest in the government of 
the city to know what the effects of the policy of those in control 
or desiring control of the government-will be. The knowledge 
necessary to intelligent voting for measures and men in large 
cities is difficult to obtain. While the ordinary individual will 
vote without much investigation, those of the business and pro- 
fessional men who want to vote intelligently sometimes go to 
considerable expense through planned and organized efforts to 
get information. 

H. Re-establishment of Community Control.—It has already 
been noted that a very important reason for much of the crime, 
immorality, and corruption of the city life is due to the lack of 
the control of the community as it exists in a primary group. 
Some reformers and social workers advocate and in some cities are 
actually trying out a scheme to bring into play again that real 
community control over such matters which comes from personal 
acquaintance. 

_ The plan for the re-establishment of community control includes 
the development of common interests among all living in certain 
areas of the city in order to bring them together and cause them 
to become acquainted with one another. The common interest 
may be in the way of recreation, improvement of living condi- 
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tions, school enterprises, or any other social activity that will 
cause the people to meet and become acquainted well enough to 
be interested in one another. It is hoped that in this way there 
will be restored the control over morals and crimes that rural 
communities have. Whether this is possible or not remains to 
be seen. It has the difficulty of overcoming the disadvantages 
of a difference in vocational, recreational, and religious interests 
which usually prevail among those residing in most areas of large 
cities. In some sections, though, as among the immigrants or 
around factories where the control arising from primary contacts 
is really most needed, the various activities of the people are not 
so divided, and much is being done in such cases by settlements or 
other community enterprises, like the Hull House, to re-establish 
community control over morals. The success of the settlement or 
neighborhood center in such districts is dependent upon the possi- 
bility of establishing activities in a common building or center in 
which a large share of the inhabitants will engage and become 
personally acquainted with one another. This center provides 
such activities as physical and social recreations, religious life, 
and educational efforts. In this way it is possible to revive the 
control over moral and criminal acts that prevails in rural com- 
munities since each individual’s acts will be known to all his ac- 
quaintances even in the other groups than the one in which 
he commits the acts.? 

VI. Relations of Schools to Problems of City— Though the 
urban schools may not have to be depended upon for as many 
things as the rural schools, yet it may be found necessary to 
have them enter into certain fields in order to control those ac- 
tivities. An illustration of this condition is the advocacy by 
some people of a plan to put entirely into the hands of the schools 
the presentation of all theater entertainments and moving pictures 
and other recreations. Whether or not the schools should take 
over any activity depends largely upon whether such activity can 
be controlled more economically and advantageously for the com- 
munity by the schools than by any other group. In general the 
field and method of the school’s functioning in urban communi- 
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ties are about the same as in rural life. In the first place, they 
may increase the primary contacts within the school’s activities; 
and, secondly, they may provide for more efficiency in social con- 
tacts in activities in the other social groups than the schools. 

A. Increasing Number of Primary Contacts in Schools.—The 
schools in urban communities are not as influential in developing 
community life as they are in the rural. In the first place, the 
school becomes so large that each child does not know the others; 
and even when he does know some of them, he does not know 
their parents and home conditions, but, what is even more im- 
portant, the parents do not know one another. Then, again, all, 
both adults and children, have so many contacts with other people 
not in connection with the school, and the parents so few, within 
the school with one another, that this phase of community develop- 
ment, which is characteristic of rural life, is greatly weakened in 
the urban community. There are several ways, however, whereby 
in some cases, at least, it will be possible and advisable to improve 
the influence of the schools upon the urban community group by 
increasing the primary contacts within the school group itself. 

I. SMALLER CLASSES AND STRONGER TEACHERS.—As con- 
trasted with the teacher in the rural communities, the teacher in 
the city school has comparatively less influence by direct con- 
tacts with the children. Usually the classes are large and the 
teacher is not regarded as a leader in the city, as she is in the rural 
districts. Her influence is also lessened in the city by the fact 
that the children come into contact with many other adult indi- 
viduals in the city; and since their parents know these others 
better than they know the teachers of their children, the home in- 
fluence reinforces the contacts with others rather than those with 
the teachers. If the classes are smaller, however, and hence the 
children are thrown more frequently in connection with the 
teacher, the teachers will have more influence. This will be 
true especially if the teacher is well trained and has a strong 
character. Even more, the teacher will have an influence in the 
community if she lives in the same community, makes it her 
business to become acquainted with the parents of the children, 
and takes an active part in the other social activities of the com- 
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munity. If she is paid enough so that she can be accepted as an 
equal in the urban social life, she can become an influential factor 
for the development of community life in the city just as the 
successful rural teacher is in rural districts. 

2. More ACTIVITIES IN CURRICULUM OF THE SCHOOL.—Like- 
wise, if more activities are engaged in within the school group, 
there will be more influence upon the community group. If these 
activities are less formal than the school activities, so that the 
stimuli and response between the pupils and teachers and among 
the pupils themselves will be free and abundant, there will be 
an additional effectiveness upon community life. The school 
day and the school year may both be lengthened, if necessary, 
to provide for these additional activities, especially for those 
children who cannot, because of economic and home conditions, 
participate in these activities elsewhere. These suggestions apply 
particularly to such activities as recreation, manual training, and 
domestic science, but may extend much farther, even to garden- 
ing, nature study, civic life, or vocational activities. There may 
be many other reasons for giving these things in the schools ; 
but if they are given, they will provide more contacts between 
pupils and teachers and also among the pupils themselves and 
frequently with the parents as well. The more activities there 
are in common in the school, the more influence will the school 
have upon the community. 

3- In Spectat Crasses anp ScHoors.—Special classes or 
schools may be developed to bring together those who for some 
reason or other are unable to engage in regular school work. 
For foreigners and for those who for economic reasons must 
leave the schools in the lower grades, very frequently there are 
classes or schools meeting at other times than during the regular 
school hours. They bring these individuals into contact with the 
teachers and with one another and do much to develop community 
life. The kind of activities that may be given in these classes 
or schools are numberless. They may be vocational, recreational, 
cultural, or political. For foreigners, courses in the American 
language and customs are advisable. When we come, if we ever 
do, to the point of recognizing that education is not finished 
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until death, the schools may offer courses for adults for part 
time in special classes as a regular part of their program. This 
would make the school function in the development of the com- 
munity life by bringing adults together in a-common activity. 
By this measure they would develop a common interest and per- 
sonal acquaintanceship, necessary conditions for effective com- 
munity control and life.’ 

4. As ComMuNItTy CENTER.—While perhaps, generally speak- 
ing, urban communities do not so much need the school as a center 
for community activities as do rural communities, since the activi- 
ties are carried on in other groups, yet in most districts in cities 
some common activity might well be carried on in connection with 
the school plant, and under the auspices of school leaders. If 
there is need for the development of any activity under better 
conditions or for the development of community control over 
any conditions, it may be well for the school to take the leader- 
ship to make itself a community center for recreation, for politi- 
cal discussions, for a health campaign,-or for anything else that 
through the common activity common interests and personal ac- 
quaintanceships will be developed. Many districts in the large 
cities especially need such centers. This is particularly true when 
there is some condition, such as vocational or racial differences, 
that keeps the people separate from the activities of larger 
districts. 

B. Training for Social Contacts in Other Groups.—Since 
the urban community, like the rural, is largely a product of the 
incidental contacts in connection with the activities of the other 
social groups, the schools will influence the community group 
by training for efficiency in the other social groups so that they 
will really function efficiently. This is particularly true of such 
groups as the recreational and the vocational. 

1. THRouGcH Givinc A GENERAL EpucatTion.—The school 
in the city as well as in the country is attempting to make social 
contacts in other groups more efficient by giving the general 
education of the ordinary school curriculum. As this general 
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education is training to give and receive stimuli for social re- 
sponses, it is necessary for modern social life. It will make it 
possible for the individual to understand not only what particular 
action should be the response to the definite stimuli of the physical 
and the social environment, but why that action is advisable as 
well. Whatever else the schools may do for social efficiency, this 
training they must not neglect if there is to be real community 
life. This is true because so many of the other groups depend 
upon indirect contacts, and it is for the indirect contacts that the 
schools especially train. 

2. IN Givinc VocaTIONAL TRAINING.—The urban as well 
as the rural school should give vocational training for efficient 
community life. The problem of giving this training, however, 
is more difficult because of the presence of such a great variety 
of vocations in the urban group. Fortunately, many of these 
vocations have a similar general preparation, and by the time 
the children are large they can be sent to special schools and 
classes for the various vocations. These special schools are the 
more easy to be arranged for on account of the presence of a 
large number of pupils desiring each of the vocations. Then, 
too, the vocations also are usually present in the city and ar- 
rangements may be made for a part of the training to be done 
in the vocations themselves, as is being done in Gary, Indiana. 

3. In TRAINING FOR OTHER SocrtaL Activities.—For effi- 
cient community life individuals must be trained for efficient 
social life along all lines of activity in which they will engage. 
They should be trained to be better husbands and wives, fathers 
and mothers, better friends and neighbors, better members of 
recreational groups, better church and lodge members, and better 
citizens of their state. These groups already are a result of 
education, but there should be conscious planning of the method 
and the content of the school work to reach these ends, because 
‘the school should train for these activities and because these 
activities will aid in community life as well. Much of this train- 
ing may be and usually is given in connection with other group 
activities in cities. The schools should consciously provide to 
supplement where other groups fail along all lines of social ac- 
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tivity. In this way, the city community may come to furnish 
such a social environment that with the aid of the school each 
individual will be trained and controlled so that many of the 
problems of the urban life will disappear. 
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CHAPTER X 
THE INTERMEDIATE GROUPS, THE ECONOMIC 


I. Increasing Importance of Intermediate Groups.—As civiliza- 
tion develops and social relations become more complex inter- 
mediate groups become more and more important. These groups, 
it should be remembered, are those in which a part of the stimult 
from one psychic activity is transmitted in an indirect way, as 
by reading, pictures, or material structure, to other individuals 
whose psychic activity is a response to the stimuli.1 Thus, the 
response may be at another time and in another place than the 
time and place when the psychic activity of the original stimuli 
took place. Intermediate groups depend upon the development 
of some means of conveying stimuli, as by a written language, 
though a part of the stimuli of such groups are direct or face-to- 
face contacts. Some of the direct contacts may be repetition of 
the psychic activities of others and hence in a sense also indirect 
contacts. Intermediate groups develop generally around one 
simple function which affects somewhat the structure of the 
group. 

A. Dependence upon Provisions for Indirect Contacts.— 
Since intermediate groups have indirect contacts as well as direct, 
there must be provisions made for the indirect contacts. These 
provisions are made in several ways. Though it is not necessary 
that the group be a result of a conscious planning of indirect 
contacts, yet it may be a result of a conscious planning of some 
one individual or small group of individuals. Nor are the in- 
direct contacts of the intermediate groups the only necessary con- 
tacts for the functioning of these groups. Many of the more im- 
portant contacts are of the same nature as those in the primary 

* See chap. iii, p. 75. 
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groups; that is, they are of the face-to-face sort and have all 
the influence of the direct contacts of primary groups.’ 

1. By Use oF DiscipLinE or RiTtuaL.—Very frequently inter- 
mediate groups develop by the federation of primary groups. 
In this case usually there is already developed a discipline or 
ritual in the primary groups that is transferred to the inter- 
mediate groups by representatives of the primary groups. Even 
if this ritual is developed in the intermediate group itself, it 
becomes a precedent handed down from officer to officer, from 
member to member, either by word of mouth and actual ex- 
perience, or by written language. In either case, the ritual of 
the group is an efficient control of the activity of the group and 
makes for its permanency. Parliamentary rules and precedents 
in meetings are examples of such ritualistic control. So also 
are customary routine, reports made in almost all groups and 
ceremonies and forms of service in religious groups. 

2. By PrinteD RuLEs AND INFORMATION.—-Even more im- 
portant in control of the activity of intermediate groups by in- 
direct contacts are written rules and regulations that serve to 
guide both leaders and members of the group. Often a formal 
constitution is written out that serves to relate the members to 
one another and to provide for officers and committees to keep 
the group in action. Not only are there the rules, but a great 
deal of information is published from time to time to guide the 
actions of members. This information may be only suggestive, 
the response to which is wholly voluntary, or it may be semi-com- 
pulsory, at least with the penalty of exclusion from the group 
if the proper response is not made. Such would be, for instance, 
the notification of a member that his fees for the group are due 
and unpaid. The larger the intermediate group and the more 
permanent and formal it is, the more does it depend upon pub- 
lished rules and information. 

3. By OFFIceRs AND CoMMUNITIES.—While primary groups 
seldom go through the formality of selection of leaders and 
officers, this formality is characteristic of intermediate groups. 
The group is so large that the different individuals do not come 


1See chap. ili, p. 74. 
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into direct contact with one another often enough to make the 
group function. Consequently the members select in some way 
or other certain individuals whose duty is to keep in contact 
not only with one another, but with the members as well. Thus 
the officers become largely the intermediary by which both the 
direct contacts and the indirect contacts are made. In so far as 
the officers are giving forth as stimuli their own thoughts and 
ideas in spoken words to others of the group, the contacts are 
direct. In so far, on the other hand, as they give the thoughts 
or ideas of printed rules and information by word of mouth or 
they give their own or others’ thoughts as stimuli through pub- 
lished letters, circulars, or pamphlets, they are the intermediary 
for indirect contacts. Any reader can illustrate these relations 
from his own experience with the school, the church, or a lodge 
or fraternity. 

B. Single Function of Intermediate Groups.—Intermediate 
groups develop around a single function or interest; whereas 
it is more frequently true that primary groups tend to have 
more than one function. The family, for intance, has several; 
the community group or the friendship group has several or at 
least no one definite function. Even the recreational group, 
though recreation is its function, has so many incidental fune- 
tions that are even more important than the enjoyment of the 
activity itself that it would be hardly right to say it has only one 
function. Intermediate groups, on the other hand, are built 
around single activities, though this does not mean that they 
may not have other influences that are incidental to these func- 
tions. It will be shown later on in this chapter that usually they 
do have other incidental functions. Ly 

1. SINGLE Function Common To ALL Mempers.—As soon 
as a single function is common to more individuals than ordi- 
narily have opportunity conveniently to have direct contacts with 
one another, intermediate groups develop. Some individual or 
individuals are either chosen by others or take it upon them- 
selves to organize the group and thus provide for the indirect 
contacts to make the group function. The incentive for the 
organization is to make the function of the group more effective. 
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In fact, the added power that comes from the enlargement of the 
group is the incentive behind the formation of both intermediate 
and secondary groups. 

2. SINGLE FUNCTION AND COMPOSITION OF THE GROUP.— 
The fact that the intermediate group has a single function is a 
selective factor that largely determines the composition of the 
group. As has just been said, only those among whom the 
activity is common become members of the group. This may 
make the members all about the same age, or the same sex, or 
of different ages and sexes. For illustration, Masons select 
men of a certain type, while Greek-letter fraternities select young 
men and sororities young women. A mining company will for 
the most part select men who can work in and around the mine. 
Perhaps even a church selects those who are more or less alike 
in religious thought. 

Individuals in intermediate groups may or may not all be 
personally acquainted. Because of the presence of many direct 
contacts most of the members usually are acquainted with each 
other in the group itself. This does not mean, however, that they 
will be interested in one another in anything except the activity 
that is common to them. It is very common, for instance, for 
a woman or a man to have social contacts with fellow members 
in the church or the vocational group, but to fail to recognize 
each other on the street or in the theater. Some primary groups, 
like recreational groups, are thus influenced in composition and 
relation of the members to one another, but these conditions are 
more characteristic of the intermediate and secondary groups. 

II. Social Contacts as Means of Control.—There must be 
social contacts, stimuli from the psychic activity of one individual 
and a response of another, before there can be a social group. 
This is just as true of intermediate groups as of primary groups. 
As the individuals in intermediate groups do not meet together 
in face-to-face contacts, there must be provisions for contacts 
so that the group can function. These stimuli or contacts serve 
to control the action of the individuals in the group so that the 
group as a whole can function, and at the same time the activities 
of the intermediate groups influence indirectly the activities of 
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other groups of all sorts. It will be well to go more into detail 
in regard to the method by which social contacts control inter- 
mediate groups and at the same time influence the action of other 
groups. 

A. Over Activities of Intermediate Groups.—The control ex- 
erted by social contacts over the activity of intermediate groups 
may be the result of nothing more than the involuntary response 
to the stimuli calling forth the activity needed for the functioning 
of the group. Since intermediate groups have many direct con- 
tacts, the natural responses characteristic of direct contacts are 
also important factors in the control of intermediate groups. 
Natural responses to stimuli in intermediate groups are not, how- 
ever, necessarily only in connection with direct contacts. A man 
in a factory, for instance, will make responses to stimuli coming 
from his fellow laborers that will aid in his work, as he sees them 
act or hears them talk. He will, also, make responses in his work 
to the stimuli arising from what he recalls from a previous read- 
ing of printed rules and directions concerning his work. 

But the action of man is not so simply controlled that it is 
determined by the natural responses to stimuli, since a large part 
of the stimuli presented to control action will not result in proper 
responses unless some other factors than instinctive or natural 
conditions control the response. That there need be other fac- 
tors is particularly true of the indirect contacts of intermediate 
groups, so that they may function. These are found in custom, 
authority, and thought. 

1. CONTROLLED By Custom.—Intermediate groups seldom are 
entered into or formed by individuals or smaller groups who have 
not had experience in other primary or intermediate groups. Con- 
sequently, the members already have many habitual ways of re- 
sponding to the kinds of stimuli presented in social groups. 
Looked at from the point of view of the group, these habitual 
ways of responding to stimuli are called custom. The responses 
made to a foreman by new or even old members of a large eco- 
nomic group, for illustration, are controlled by the customary 
acts of all the members of the group. Customs maintain group 
actions as habits maintain individual actions. 
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2. CONTROLLED By AUTHORITY.—However, there are many 
situations in intermediate groups in which the individuals or the 
smaller groups will not respond for the benefit of the larger 
group through habits or customs nor through intelligent choice. 
In fact, there may be such counteracting stimuli that an improper 
response will be made instead. This is often overcome by placing 
in some one, or a small group like the officers, authority to see 
that the proper responses are made to the stimuli supposed to 
guide action. Those in authority will compel action by excluding 
privileges of membership, curtailing wages or awards, assessing 
fees, or other means of presenting additional stimuli. 

3. CONTROLLED BY THOUGHT.—Since man is a rational being 
and can by the processes of thought determine what will be the 
results of certain responses to stimuli, not only immediate results, 
but removed results as well, much of the action of intermediate 
groups is controlled by thought. This is particularly true when 
the members are intelligent and well trained, when they have de- 
veloped the habit of allowing action to be controlled by reasons. 
If a new written order or direction is received by a local church 
officer from the general church organization, for example, the 
local church officer will resort to thought processes to determine 
the nature of the reforms to be made. 

B. Over the Activities of Other Groups.—Modern social life 
is aot so simple that action of any one group will not affect the 
action of other social groups as well. The activity of one group 
influences other groups in two ways. It influences the action of 
other groups as a direct stimulus that arouses reactions in other 
groups. Then, secondly, the action of the intermediate group 
influences its members, who are members also of other groups 
and whose actions in these other groups are partially determined 
by individual characteristics. Their character in turn has been 
partially determined by their experiences in the intermediate 
groups first mentioned. . 

1. As A SOURCE OF STIMULI FOR OTHER Groups.—The activ- 
ity of any one group may influence the activity of other groups in 
a number of ways by furnishing stimuli for action. Sometimes 
the response is one of imitation, as is frequently true of schools 
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and lodges, or industrial organizations when the members of one 
group desire to accomplish the ends obtained by the other group. 
Again, the stimuli may serve to arouse responses of an opposi- 
tional nature in other groups in order to offset the effects of the 
action of the first group. Employers’ associations and labor 
unions are an illustration of this. Then, again, the stimuli of 
the activity of one group may cause the action of another group 
to be modified to conform to or to supplement the activity of the 
stimulating group. The supplementary nature of the activities 
of the school and church and the school’s activity in relation to 
vocational groups are good examples of how the activities of 
various groups integrate, supplement, and depend upon one 
another. 

2. THROUGH INFLUENCING ACTIVITIES OF INDIVIDUALS.— 
But even more important in the control of activities of other 
groups is the influence the activity of the intermediate group may 
have upon the character of its individual members. The mem- 
bers are also members of other groups and the responses they 
make to the stimuli of the other groups will be partially deter- 
mined by their experiences in the original intermediate group. 
Of course, the effectiveness of this control depends upon the 
influence the intermediate group exerts upon the character forma- 
tion of its members; but when it is noted that the school, the 
church, and very many economic groups are of the intermediate 
sort, it can easily be seen that their influence is enormous. In 
fact, it is this sort of influence that the church and the school 
largely depend upon in order to control the activities of other 
groups, when they undertake to control them. 

III. Many Intermediate Groups with Economic Functions. 
Modern economic life is largely social, or group life, and many 
of these economic groups are of the intermediate class. It is true 
that many still remain primary in nature and the smaller primary 
and intermediate groups are consolidating into larger secondary 
groups. Yet since the characteristic economic group in modern 
life is intermediate, it will be advisable to describe some of the 
types of these groups to show how they function and what in- 
fluence they have upon other social groups. 
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A. Industrial and Business Units.—A direct result of the in- 
dustrial revolution, which took those interested in certain indus- 
tries out of the home and put them into factories (that is, into 
other groups), was the development of the large industrial and 
business units. These groups are intermediate because many of 
the contacts are indirect. These groups are composed, to keep 
our original definition of a social group, of individuals whose 
psychic activities are connected causally and directly with the 
functioning of industrial and business units or have indirect 
causal relations therewith. These groups have as their chief 
function the carrying on of an economic activity and the nature 
of this function will largely select the people who engage in ac- 
tivities in these groups. Thus, members often are mostly of 
one sex, as is the case of a mining company, or of both sexes, 
as is true of a department store. In general, the economic group 
includes the activity of owners and laborers and all those who 
have business relations with the economic unit, perhaps even 
those who buy directly the product or service of the economic 
unit. These people may have various relations to the group, such 
as employee, employer, stockholders, manager, member of the 
board of directors, skilled laborers, unskilled laborers, buyer for 
the group, or purchaser from the group. In fact, it is difficult 
and even unnecessary for our purpose to draw distinct lines as 
to who belong to and who do not belong to these sorts of groups. 
This class of groups exists in large numbers in modern civiliza- 
tion and evidently they control rather efficiently their own ac- 
tivities as well as have much influence upon the activities of other 
groups. 

1. ConTROL oF THEIR Own Activities.—In order to func- 
tion, the economic group makes specific provisions for social con- 
tacts. Because of the personal interests involved in the success of 
the activity of the group, it is usually more carefully organized 
to provide for these contacts than are most intermediate groups. 
These contacts are provided for in various ways, depending 
upon the form of the group, but a typical form is that of a large 
corporation. In this case the stockholders meet occasionally, or 
some of them do, and elect a board of directors, who usually are 
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the chief stockholders. This board also meets from time to 
time, but more frequently than the stockholders. The contacts 
in these meetings are mostly direct, though the notice of the 
meeting and the purposes of the meeting are given by written 
communication. These groups carry on their business under a 
charter and rules and regulations that they have obtained from 
the state and have written out for a guide to their actions. ‘This 
board elects a manager and other officers to conduct the business. 
The contacts of the stockholders and the directors with the em- 
ployees who do the work, with the buyers who buy the goods or 
services, and with others, are through these managers, foremen, 
and other officers of various grades. Through the intermediacy 
of printed forms and spoken language of certain individuals, the 
orders reach the laborers and the workers’ wishes and needs reach 
the manager and, perhaps, ultimately the board of directors or 
stockholders. Information is often published in circulars and 
pamphlets to serve as stimuli to guide the actions of all members 
who will read them, and propaganda is carried on to have all read 
them. These industrial groups may be, and usually are, ar- 
bitrarily and autocratically ruled by representatives of the chief 
owners. Or they may be democratically ruled, in which case all 
interested will have their influence, whether they are owners of 
the property or only employees. A clear understanding of the 
method of obtaining control in industrial organizations will re- 
move much confusion of thought now prevalent in distinguishing 
between benevolent despotism and democracy in industry. 

2. INFLUENCE UPON OTHER Groups.—The Marxian socialists 
believe that the economic relations of individuals determine the 
other social relations in life. While it is not necessary to go to 
the extent of accepting the economic control of all social activities, 
yet any careful study of the relations of economic activities to 
other activities will convince anyone that economic influences are 
very great. Here an attempt will be made to show briefly the 
nature of this influence as exerted directly upon other groups and 


indirectly in controlling the individual member’s activity in other 
social groups. 
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a. By Furnishing Stimuli for Other Groups —Each economic 
group serves as a source of stimuli to guide the activities of other 
economic groups. The response may be one of competition in 
the same line of activity as that of a rival, or in furnishing a 
complementary activity, such as a manufacture of fertilizer to 
meet the demand of agricultural industry. But frequently the ac- 
tivity is the stimuli that cause other social groups to act. For 
example, the Socialist party or factions in state groups cause an 
attempt of the state to control the economic groups, or the church 
attempts to eliminate unfair practices of economic groups by 
teaching against them. 

b. By Influencing Individual Activity—The more important 
influence on the other social groups is exerted through influencing 
the character of the individual members of economic groups who 
are also members of other social groups. A man’s relations in 
the economic group will determine whether his family activities 
will be limited because of finances or whether there will be an 
abundance of money for various family activities. A man’s 
economic relations will be an important factor in determining his 
vote in regard to taxes or other state activities, or his influence 
in matters of the church, or the nature and extent of his recrea- 
tional activities. It is practically impossible to understand a per- 
son’s activity in life without knowing the economic influences at 
work. 

B. Employers’ Groups.—Because a common activity will de- 
velop a common interest, frequently employers organize them- 
selves into groups. Though the tendency is for such groups 
to become secondary, yet they will be treated here because many 
are intermediate in form. 

Naturally the chief purpose of such groupings is self-interest. 
In some way, they expect to be able to obtain greater economic 
returns. They may have as their chief end a larger group in 
order to secure more power to bargain with labor, or they may or- 
ganize to save expense in the production or the sale of goods, 
or to control prices in the sale of goods or services. These groups 
may have only a loose, temporary organization for only a tem- 
porary end, or they may be thoroughly organized for definite and 
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more permanent ends. The open price associations formed after 
the World War are examples of the former, and the various hold- 
ing companies to consolidate competing industrial units in one 
line of industry are examples of the latter. Finally, employers’ 
organizations may be developed in one line of industry, like the 
grocers’ association of a city, or in various lines of industry, like 
the Chamber of Commerce of a city. 

1. ConTRoL oF THEIR Own Activities.—If these groups 
take a permanent form like the holding company, the method of 
its control is not much different from the industrial unit de- 
scribed a few paragraphs earlier in this chapter. However, many 
of them are not so highly organized and use as their chief method 
of control published bulletins, reports, rules, and orders of of- 
ficers. Since it is to the interest of those in the group to follow 
the suggestions given in these printed pamphlets, there may be no 
attempt to compel the proper responses. The groups may, how- 
ever, be authoritative, at least to the extent that those who do 
_not follow the orders will be excluded from the group. If the 
group is a holding company, naturally the orders of the group 
are commands to the smaller groups and cannot be disobeyed. 
In fact, the organization is such that the same men who issue the 
orders of the larger group also issue the orders in the smaller 
groups. These groups seem to function effectively in the control 
of their own activities and have brought into modern life prob- 
lems that the state is beginning to attempt to control. 

2. INFLUENCE UPON OTHER Groups.—As was just men- 
tioned, the activities of these groups have caused the state to 
attempt to control them. They also cause competing organiza- 
tions to develop, or groups to oppose them, such as labor organiza- 
tions. The present (1925) widespread organization of farmers 
has received its stimulation from the organizations of employers, 
especially the buyers of farm products and the sellers of goods 
to farmers. Perhaps the chief control is over the state and over 
labor organizations which have attempted to wrest some of the 
power away from employers’ groups. 

But, again, the more important influence is that which the 
members of these economic groups exert as individual members 
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of other groups. They are all leaders in other groups as well 
as in economic groups; so that all their ways of thinking and act- 
ing in all their social relationships of life will be largely from 
the point of view of their economic activities. Now since they 
have shown their ability as leaders by their economic leadership, 
they are selected as leaders in other activities as well. Thus their 
presence on church boards, school boards, and boards of trus- 
tees of colleges, universities, organizations for charitable pur- 
poses, and recreational activities gives them an influence in other 
activities that their numbers would not otherwise give. But they 
exercise more influence on these controlling boards than their 
numbers would warrant because their opinions are looked up to 
as a result of their success in one line and of the prestige of their 
wealth. This influence is great and is more controlling and elu- 
sive than is ordinarily supposed, though not as great as some 
few think." 

C. Labor Groups.—One of the results of the industrial revolu- 
tion was the separation of laborers from the ownership of the 
tools with which they worked and from the goods they produced. 
The loss of ownership of tools and machinery as well as of the 
products subjected laborers to employment and control by the 
owners of the tools. This condition made many laborers depend- 
ent upon one employer ; and though it was of no great importance 
to the employer whether or not he hired a laborer, it became of tre- 
mendous importance to each individual laborer and his family. 
In order to protect themselves in this condition of inequality of 
bargaining, laborers found it advisable to combine into groups. 
The necessity for organizing into groups to maintain equality 
of power in bargaining became even more true with the rise of 
modern industrial organizations of very large units. 

Labor organizations take on the forms of labor unions, trade 
unions, industrial unions, or even other forms. Labor unions 
are the groups in which the laborers of various trades and indus- 
tries combine for common activities. Trade unions are those in 
which laborers of one trade combine for protection, while in-. 


1Read Upton Sinclair’s books, as The Brass Check, for an exaggeration of 
this control. 
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dustrial unions are those in which all laborers of any one industry 
unite, no matter what their trade may be. In general, their pur- 
pose has been to improve their economic welfare by making them- 
selves equal with their employers through organization into pow- 
erful groups. These groups combine with each other and de- 
pend upon many indirect contacts for functioning. Thus they 
come to be intermediate groups, though if fhe national or interna- 
tional organizations alone are considered, they should be called 
secondary groups. However, since the smaller units under the 
leadership and guidance of national organizations are the impor- 
tant factors of the labor organization movement, they will be 
treated here under the economic intermediate groups. 

1. ContTrRoL oF THEIR Own Activities.—In order to obtain 
their ends, these groups began to control their own members. 
They attempted to have all their members make their requests 
for higher wages or better working conditions at the same time 
and through the organization. If necessary, in order to obtain 
their requests or as a protest against the dismissal of certain mem- 
bers from employment without cause, all stopped working at 
once. If, however, the organizations were to function, it was 
found necessary for the members to live up to certain conditions. 
No one should do more or less than a certain amount of work. 
Likewise each should be able to maintain certain standards of 
workmanship before he could belong to the group and receive its 
benefits. 

In order to control their own activities it has been necessary 
for these groups to provide for many social contacts to develop 
a consciousness of common purposes and interests. This has been 
done by frequent meetings to provide for direct contacts and by 
publication of reports, bulletins, pamphlets, and newspapers for 
all workers to read. Rules and regulations are also developed 
to govern these groups. Even in local meetings speakers from 
other groups are often used to report the successes and failures of 
the activities of other labor groups. In this way members have 
been educated in the principles of unionism until at present 
(1925) nearly all skilled laborers and a large number of un- 
skilled laborers belong to unions of one sort or another and are 
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more or less closely controlled and trained in their economic ac- 
tivities by their unions. If this education secures greater effi- 
ciency and an improvement of the laboring groups without being 
carried on too much at the expense of other groups, all will be 
well. But if this development of laboring groups is at the ex- 
pense of other groups, there will necessarily be group conflict 
and domination of one group by another, or a destruction of all. 

2. ConTRoL Over ACTIVITIES OF OTHER GRouPs.—When 
labor groups approached equality of power with employing 
groups, the latter enlarged or modified their actions in response 
to the stimuli of the labor groups. Not only were employers’ 
groups influenced, but also many other groups found it neces- 
sary to modify their actions. Even new groups, like political 
parties or factions and employers’ associations, developed to 
favor or to oppose labor groups. The state found it necessary 
to pass laws to oppose or to protect, or to regulate the activities of 
labor groups. In fact, few other groups have had more influence 
in recent times in the formation of new or the modification of old 
groups and their activities. This condition is particularly true 
because a conscious part of the program of labor organizations 
has been to influence the activities of other groups, especially the 
economic and political. 

But, as in the case of other groups, a large part of the influence 
of the labor groups arises from the influence they exert over the 
formation of the character of their members. These members 
are also members of various other groups. Their activities in 
these other groups are influenced by their modes of thinking and 
acting in their labor groups. Though each individual member 
has less influence in the other groups than do most of the mem- 
bers of the other economic groups, especially the employers’ 
groups, since they are not leaders in other groups, yet because of 
their numbers they may exert much influence. Particularly they 
have influence in the case of those groups that are of a democratic 
nature, such as the state and some of the religious and recrea- 
tional groups in which each individual has one vote. In fact, 
labor groups often try to control elections in state or other groups 
by requesting their members to vote according to their economic 
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interests in these other groups. A typical illustration of this is 
the influence labor groups have had in favoring vocational train- 
ing in public schools and in opposing vocational schools by em- 
ployers for fear the latter will be used for exploitational purposes. 

D. Farmers’ Organizations.—Even the last stronghold of in- 
dividualism, the rural population, is rapidly developing inter- 
mediate groups to improve their economic welfare. In the 
chapter on rural communities it was noted that the farmers’ or- 
ganizations had a part in the development of community life. 
Their chief purpose in formation, however, is to improve the 
economic welfare of the members. In general these groups are 
composed of farmers, whether owners or renters of the land, 
though farm laborers may also belong and very frequently the 
business and professional men who directly serve the farmers 
belong. These groups have local units which provide direct con- 
tacts; but, as most intermediate groups do, they also have state 
and national organizations that furnish the rules, regulations, and 
information to keep all the local units in harmony with one an- 
other and with the larger groups. 

1. ConTroL Over THEIR Own Activities.—While the pur- 
pose of farm organizations is to improve the economic welfare 
of their members, yet there have been various difficulties in the 
control of these groups that have often made them fail to func- 
tion. The first of these difficulties is due to the isolation of the 
farmers from one another and from other groups as well. It is 
impossible for groups to function without social contacts, and 
unless in some way farmers are brought together frequently 
enough to develop a common activity and interest, it will be im- 
possible for a primary and even more an intermediate group to 
function. The second difficulty involved is due to the independ- 
ent spirit of the farmer. His occupation, as we have seen, does 
not throw him into dependency upon others directly, and hence 
he develops an attitude of independence that works against group 
action.’ Finally, the farmer is not accustomed to being controlled 
by the indirect contacts of reading; and his intermediate groups 
must depend upon indirect contacts for much control to which the 
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farmers fail to respond as they should. These three factors, 
among others, have no doubt been fundamental in the failure of 
many farm organizations. 

Nevertheless, farm organizations are developing more and more 
and are becoming quite successful in some cases. This is true 
particularly as often as experience in group activity has resulted 
successfully in improving the economic welfare of the members. 
The Southern California Fruit Growers’ Association is one of 
the apparently successful groups. Usually the attempt to control 
their own activity has to do with the sale of their products or 
the purchase of supplies. These attempts also usually result in 
the improvement of agricultural methods of production. This 
improvement is the natural result of the farmers’ contacts in these 
groups, both in the way of the face-to-face contacts and through 
the instrument of the press. Any farm organization develops a 
press of its own that publishes much material that will aid in the 
immediate purpose of buying and selling and in the problem 
of better farming. In addition, the independent agricultural press 
advocates, in season and out, the advantages of farm organiza- 
tions and better farming. The Farm Bureau movement, the 
National Wheat Growers’ Association, Inc., the Cotton Growers’ 
Association, and may other groups are results of this tendency 
for farmers to unite for group action. Many of these groups 
are approaching the stage of the secondary group in size. 

2. INFLUENCE UPON OTHER Grovups.—In general the influ- 
ence of farmers’ groups upon other social groups has not been 
very great even though many other groups are directly dependent 
upon farmers. As soon, however, as farmers develop a strong 
group for definite purposes, the other groups will be greatly in- 
fluenced since they are so economically dependent upon the farmer. 
Various farm organizations have already exerted considerable in- 
fluence. Control of the railroads by the government was a direct 
outgrowth of the Grange movement among farmers, and the de- 
velopment of rural schools and agricultural colleges is the response 
of the government to the demands of farm organizations. If the 
Farm Bureau movement, the National Wheat Growers, the Na- 
tional Cotton Growers, and similar groups that are rapidly de- 
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veloping are successful in their plans, they will cause a considerable 
change in the other economic organizations dealing with farm 
products. The development of the farmers’ “bloc” in Congress 
shows how farmers’ groups are causing political and economic 
groups to develop or to modify their action. 

Again, farmers, because of their numbers, are more influen- 
tial as members of other groups than are many other people. 
They do not belong to as many groups as do laborers and other 
urban people; yet they are members of the state and religious 
groups and have much influence in the control of these groups. 
While farmers themselves do not appear very largely in political 
councils and legislatures, yet, because of their large numbers in 
elections, their influence is an ever-present one. The same thing 
is true in the church and other groups in which farmers have their 
latent and indirect influence. As long as farmers compose as 
much as about one-third of the population, their influence will be 
great in many respects, even if they do not organize into groups. 
With group organization, however, this influence will be much 
increased. 

E. Intermediate Groups of Professional Men.—Men of 
the various professions are also uniting into intermediate groups. 
There is an abundance of examples of this, for almost all pro- 
fessions have their groups. The bar associations, the teachers’ 
associations, the ministerial alliances, and the medical associa- 
tions are typical of this class of intermediate groups. Their 
chief purpose is to advance their own welfare as members of 
the professions; and since the members are usually well educated 
and accustomed to responding to stimuli received through in- 
direct contacts, they function very efficiently. 

1. ContRoL Over THEIR Own Activitirs——Their own ac- 
tivities are controlled by an organization and rules and regulations 
as to who are admitted into membership. Often, at least as they 
come to depend more and more upon indirect contacts, they have 
a press which publishes pamphlets and magazines that provide 
efficiently for the group those contacts necessary for group and 
individual action. Not only do they thus attempt to raise their 
standards and hence their common welfare, but their purpose is 
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partly informational in order that each individual may profit in 
his own individual action by the experiences of others. Their 
tendency to be organized on a national basis makes them sec- 
ondary groups; whereas their function of supplying information 
for individual actions tends to make them informational groups 
rather than economic, though the information is for economic 
purposes. 

2. INFLUENCE UPON ACTIVITIES OF OTHER GRoupPs.—Fre- 
quently the aim of professional groups is to influence other groups 
in their favor. This is the influence of teachers’ associations, 
for instance, in the legislation of the state in regard to the stand- 
ards of teachers and in legislation concerning schools in general. 
Another example is the influence of medical associations on laws 
governing health and health conditions. Frequently these organi- 
zations are influential and so well organized that their stand on 
an issue is almost decisive with other groups. 

Perhaps even more than the other groups do these groups de- 
termine the character of their members, and thus influence their 
members in the activities of other groups. The professions gen- 
erally include educated and able men and women, and these are 
the ones who are very often chosen as leaders in other groups of 
which they are also members. Consequently, they are freely 
chosen as officers or directors of other economic organizations, 
of churches, of schools, and of recreational groups. In this way 
the professional groups exert an influence upon social life far 
beyond what would be expected from a consideration of their 
numbers only. 

IV. Training for Economic Groups, a Function of the 
Schools.—Since modern economic life does not provide for the 
training of apprentices in industry itself, it became necessary 
for other groups to give this training. It was noted in the dis- 
cussion of the family that even the family cannot provide for 
vocational training. As a result of this situation, more and more 
the school is being depended upon to give training for all voca- 
tions instead of just for the professioms as was formerly the prac- 
tice. As modern economic life develops, it is being found that 
the economic, especially the intermediate economic, groups call 
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for a high degree of specialization. This high specialization, in 
the first place, calls for selecting those whose native capacities are 
suited to the special vocations and, secondly, that those indi- 
viduals should receive as much training as possible for their 
vocations. 

A. Inefficient Economic Functioning and Vocational Guid- 
ance.—The lack of efficiency in economic groups suggests that a 
better adjustment of the human element in industry may improve 
production and hence ultimately improve the economic welfare 
of mankind. This inefficiency shows itself in various ways, 
though we cannot treat fully of those conditions in economic 
organizations that show the inefficient production. Such condi- 
tions economists point out, though at the same time they say that 
modern economic life probably produces more for each indi- 
vidual than did any preceding organization. Here there will be 
treated only the human element and the social relations that 
show that individuals have difficulty in adjusting themselves to 
present economic life. 

I. INDIvipuALs In Positions Unsuitep To THEM.—One of 
the sad things of the present chance organization of economic 
and professional life is the maladjustment of individuals to their 
vocations. Individuals not suited to the farm are farming, 
while clerks should be mechanics and lawyers, bankers, and so 
on in other vocations. This maladjustment shows itself fre- 
quently as one comes in contact with individuals in various voca- 
tions. But more evidence is obtained by conversation with in- 
dividuals as to their interests and the limited opportunities they 
have had to adjust themselves to their interests. While the ex- 
pressions of their interests may not be based on real aptitudes, 
yet various studies of men in America show the frequency with 
which they change from one to another occupation until they 
finally find one in which they are more or less successful or have 
reached an age in which success in a new vocation is impossible. 

2. CHILDREN Have No Conracts witi VocaTions.—In the 
discussion of the family it was shown that children no longer 
have contacts with the vocations of life in the family group, so 
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that the family is failing in giving guidance and training in voca- 
tions. Nor does the child come into contact with vocations in 
other groups. As a result the child knows neither his own abili- 
ties and interests nor the requirements of the vocations. The 
apparent economic returns of those in the vocations undoubtedly 
are the chief incentives for the choice of vocations by the large 
number of people among whom choice is possible. More often 
the untrained, and at times even the trained, have little choice, 
but take the first opportunity to work that is offered even though 
they are trained and have interests in other activities. 

3. CottEGE Men UNDEcIDED VoCATIONALLY.—Various in- 
vestigations show that college men and women are frequently 
undecided as to the vocations in which they expect to be engaged. 
The boys and girls of the high schools show scarcely less inde- 
cision, though undoubtedly many of them will change their 
choices or become undecided as they grow older. The lack of 
opportunity for boys and girls to come into contact with voca- 
tions in order to motivate their education seems to be a serious 
defect in modern economic and social life. 

B. Need for Vocational Training.—There is abundant evi- 
dence that training is needed for vocational life. Much of this 
evidence is furnished by the economist as he points out the loss 
that comes from accidents or inefficient labor, and the loss of 
time and skill that comes from the large labor turnover that 
prevails generally in industry. However, it will be impossible 
here to enter into this field since the discussion must be limited 
to other social relations that show this need for training. 

1. Lack oF TRAINING A CAUSE FOR CRIME AND PovEeRTY.— 
When the study of crime and poverty is taken up later,* it will 
be found that a large majority of criminals and those in poverty 
have had little or no vocational training. Without specific train- 
ing they are wanted in no industry or trade; and if they should 
be employed in an unskilled position, either the income is low 
or they are easily dismissed or replaced by others. When a time 
of slackness in industry comes, they are thrown out of employ- 
ment and must often beg or steal to live. In any case, they tend 
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to become shiftless and restless, and to lose respect and confidence 
in themselves to such a degree that it is not difficult for them to 
become paupers or criminals. The fact that there are two or 
three hundred thousand of these persons in our prisons or walk- 
ing up and down the land begging is sufficient evidence to show 
what effect lack of vocational training has on crime and poverty. 

2. BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL FarILurRES.—Another source 
of evidence comes from the number of business failures that take 
place each year. To these failures, which are estimated to be 
as many as 9o per cent of the number that start out each year, 
should be added those who do not make a success in their pro- 
fessions of law, teaching, etc., and those who cannot hold a job 
in the trades. The call for more efficient clerks, professional 
men, and tradesmen is a serious problem in the highly complex 
modern economic life. Nor do industries and trades themselves 
make provisions for training workers. Employers all want 
trained, experienced workers, as a glance at the “want ads” for 
men and women that are published in the daily newspapers will 
show. 

C. Underlying Principles of Vocational Training in the Pub- 
lic Schools.—I{ vocational training is to be given in public 
schools, there are several general principles that should underlie 
such training. Too often advocates of vocational training, or 
cultural training, or any specific training fall into the error of 
particularism as they argue for training in the schools. They 
lose sight of the other values the school is also to serve as they 
think of their own particular field. This is a very common error 
and explains much of the conflict that is raging over what the 
school curriculum should or should not include. The sociologist 
should insist that the following principles underlie the inclusion 
of vocational training in public schools. 

1. Procress REQuirES LONGER PERIODS OF TRAINING.—As 
modern civilization develops, there are more activities in which 
each individual engages. The vocations consume less of a per- 
son’s time, and the state, religious, recreational, and other activi- 
ties take more of the life of each individual. Not only are there 
more activities each of which is vitally important in modern life, 
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but each of them calls for a higher degree of training than 
formerly. Thus the modern lawyer, or minister, or physician, or 
banker, or even tradesman must know very much more than it 
was necessary for him to know in a more simple society. The 
same thing is true of the members of the state, religious or rec- 
reational groups, if people are to function well in those groups. It 
may be that the employee in an industrial organization will not 
need to know relatively as much more in his highly specialized 
trade within the industry, but he should be able to relate his activ- 
ity to other activities to get the best results. This conclusion is 
just as true of other activities in which each one engages. Every 
member of a lodge, or a church, or a family group can function 
much better if he is well trained and generally educated in these 
and other activities. Particularly is this statement true, as we 
shall see later,t of the activity of each individual in the state 
group. Consequently, the first underlying principle of a school 
curriculum should be that as modern civilizations develop and 
there are more activities in which each individual engages, a 
longer period of time for training is needed both for economic 
and for other social activities. 

2. Procress ReguireEs More Vocations IN WHIcH TRAIN- 
Inc Is NEEDED.—The second principle has to do with the num- 
ber of vocations for which training is needed. As _specializa- 
tion develops, the variety and numbers of vocational activities 
enormously increase. New inventions in the use of power and 
machinery and division of labor in business and professions, 
transportation, and all other vocations, are demanding a great 
variety of vocational activities, and the economic groups them- 
selves make little or no provision for the necessary training. 
Consequently, the vocational training that should be given by the 
schools extends much farther than the professions. The former 
schools gave training for vocations in the professions only. 
This principle, then, can be stated as follows: In the progress of 
civilization an ever increasing variety and number of economic 
activities prevail, and the schools should provide the necessary 
training for all of them. 
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3. Economic Groups Do Nor Give VocaTIoNAL TRAIN- 
1nG.—Modern economic life depends upon skill. The compli- 
cated machinery and organization of the modern industrial unit 
call for trained workers, trained in specific activities. It is true 
that many of the activities of the manufacturing unit are com- 
paratively simple and can be learned in a very short time so 
far as those activities alone are concerned. This small part of 
the training necessary to understand the whole process, however, 
does not make for an intelligent workman nor a good citizen; 
hence it might be well to insist that all workmen, no matter what 
simple activities they themselves may be called upon to do, should 
have a good vocational training in the general principles that 
underlie the industry in which they wish to be engaged. This gen- 
eral vocational training the industrial units themselves do not 
give. The third principle underlying vocational training, then, 
is that the schools cannot depend upon the economic groups to 
give the vocational training necessary to modern economic and 
social life, for there is no room for the untrained novice in 
industry. 

4. VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AND TRAINING SCIENTIFICALLY 
DETERMINED.—The economic activities and organizations have 
grown up in too haphazard a way. Individual experiences and 
interests have determined relationships; and whether these rela- 
tionships and activities are beneficial or are merely the best that 
can be had is not scientifically determined. There is a woeful 
lack of scientifically discovered data and principles in regard 
to what are the requirements of each of the various vocations, 
and an even greater lack of scientific knowledge of methods to 
determine the traits that can be trained in the various individuals 
‘to suit the requirements of the vocations. Nor are there scien- 
tific conclusions regarding the effect of the various vocations 
upon individuals and upon social groups. The present movement 
to study vocational requirements and the development of mental 
tests for vocational adaptations are steps in the right direction 
to solve the first two of these problems. A more careful study of 
social life from the point of view of the sociologist should assist 
in determining the larger social effects of the various vocations. 
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Meanwhile, a fourth principle underlying vocational training may 
be stated thus: By basing its program on conclusions drawn from 
scientific data the school should be able to select and to train 
each individual for a vocation that will be beneficial and not in- 
jurious both to the individual and to the larger social group. 

5. STANDARD OF LIVING, AN INCENTIVE TO VOCATIONS.— 
Finally, it is necessary, in determining what vocational training 
should be given, that the school should not make the decision 
without considering that the standard of life which the economic 
and social returns of a vocation make possible is one of the 
strongest incentives, perhaps one might say the only incentive in 
many cases, to vocational activity. This is not to say that a 
person’s interests in a vocation are wholly limited to the ends 
obtained, for the preceding principle takes into consideration the 
native and the acquired capacities and interests. Yet, after all, 
man consumes what he produces in his economic groups, and he 
produces that he might consume. Thus, any vocation that prom- 
ises large economic returns will soon be crowded with people 
trained for that vocation, unless it calls for a special ability that is 
not commonly found. Consequently, the attempt of the schools to 
give vocational guidance and training should be based upon this 
fifth principle, that the standard of life which the conditions of a 
vocation make possible is more of an incentive to vocational activ- 
ity than is the vocation itself. 

D. The Schools and Vocational Guidance.—As soon as the 
schools began to give specific vocational training other than for 
the regular professions, the question immediately arose as to 
whom the various vocations should be given. As long as train- 
ing was being given only for the professions, the public schools 
had little difficulty in determining what should be given. The 
schools had chiefly one task, the preparation of young people for 
advanced college and professional work. However, as they be-. 
gan to attempt to give training for other vocations, there arose 
difficulties in determining both just what training should be 
given and to whom the training should be given. The children 
were younger and undecided as to the vocations, and the voca- 
tional groups asserted that the schools were failing to give proper 
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training and guidance. Asa result the schools have begun to at- 
tempt to give vocational guidance on as scientific a basis as 
possible. 

1. By Strupy oF A CuHILp’s ACTIVITIES AND INTERESTS.— 
One of the important things that can be done to give vocational 
guidance successfully is to make a careful study of the activities 
and interests of each child. This should be extended and done 
in cooperation with the parents. The child’s interests change 
from time to time as he grows older; and it will be only by con- 
sidering all his activities and those in which he shows the most 
ability as well as the most continued interest that a basis will be 
found for guidance. Likewise the child’s school work can give 
some insight into the ability of the child to perform the activities 
required by the various vocations. 

2. By PsycHoLocicaL Trsts.—Recently considerable has 
been done in the way of developing mental tests that show the 
native abilities of children. These tests particularly show the 
ability of the child to do regular school work, though some tests 
are being developed that will assist more materially in regard to 
specific vocations. If the vocations call for as high a degree of 
mental ability as is necessary for successful completion of college 
and university work, the common mental tests will give informa- 
tion as to an individual’s fitness for those vocations. However, 
when it comes to vocations and trades that do not call for that 
kind of an education, it will be necessary to devise other tests, 
some of which have already been attempted." It will even be 
found advisable, no doubt, to use tests that will aid in choices for 
the higher professions. Much may be developed in mental test- 
ing that will aid in vocational guidance, though as yet it will be 
unwise to put any large amount of faith in what is being done, 


especially by those who have attempted to commercialize what 
little is known. 


* See Chapman, J.C, Trade Tests, Henry Holt & Co. New York. Asa 
sample of certain kinds of tests, see Stenquist, Mechanical Aptitude Tests, 
published by World Book Co., Yonkers on Hudson, New York. Various tests 


have been. worked out to fit individuals to their work in the whole movement 
for scientific management in industry. 
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3. By Strupy oF Vocations.—After the child is carefully 
studied in the light of the requirements of the vocations, then it 
will be well also to study the vocations in the light of the tastes, 
abilities, and opportunities of each individual. It will be neces- 
sary to know what are the economic returns at the start and what 
chance there is for the returns to increase as the worker grows 
older. The other returns of prestige, comfort, leisure time, and 
such things should also be considered. In general, all the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of the various vocations should be 
studied from the point of view of the individual contemplating 
engaging in them. Particularly individuals should be guided 
away from the “blind alley” or “dead end” jobs which offer com- 
paratively high returns for untrained boys and girls, but which 
never give a sufficient increase in returns for a man or a woman 
supporting a family. 

In addition to the study of the effects of vocations upon work- 
ers, the advantages and disadvantages upon the larger social 
groups also should be considered. The school should neither 
guide people into nor train for those vocations that are unneces- 
sary and a burden upon the larger social group. Just what voca- 
tions may be classed as such, there are few scientific conclusions 
as yet. Economists and students of the marketing and manufac- 
turing systems are pointing out some examples in the form of 
luxury trades. Just because a person can make a good living for 
himself and family is not sufficient reason for the existence of 
the vocation. It should also be an advantage to the larger social 
group as well. 

4. By THE CHILD’s CHOOSING ON INFoRMATION.—Nor should 
the child be advised against his will, or even without the accord 
of his will, to go into vocation. In other words, after all this 
information and advice is given, the child should select for him- 
self both because he knows himself and his own likes and dislikes 
better than anyone else and because he will do better, other things 
being equal, in a vocation of his own choosing than in one forced 
upon him by another. The problem, then, is to give the informa- 
tion to the child before he makes his final decision, so that’ the 
decision can be intelligently made. 
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a. Obtained Through General Reading.—Both the school and 
the family can give the child an opportunity to get much of this 
information by furnishing him with suitable reading matter. 
Good stories faithfully portraying vocations and books specifically 
describing vocational activities can be furnished to the inquiring 
youth and will aid materially in giving him his information about 
vocations. Much of it also may be gleaned from the reading of 
newspapers and magazines. The only condition necessary here 
is that a conscious effort be made by the schools to see that the 
boys and girls have access to this sort of information. 

b. Obtained Through Study in Schools.—In the upper grades 
of elementary schools and in high schools it may be advisable to 
have vocations as a part of the course of study. This will not 
only give advice as to advantages, disadvantages, and require- 
ments of the vocations, but will at the same time tend to socialize 
the students by teaching them the interdependence of modern 
economic and social life. It would seem that the vocations of 
modern life should be as valuable a course of study as stories 
of the life of primitive peoples or the various accounts of battles 
and governments of past ages; and that, if properly given, would 
undoubtedly be as interesting to the boy and girl who constantly 
have before them the problem of a choice of vocation. 

c. By Observation of Vocations—Either under the direction 
of the school or under some other group the child may learn of 
the vocations, at least those of his own community, by observa- 
tion. While the child will come slightly into contact with many 
vocations without any conscious plan, yet the opportunity for 
learning is greater if he makes these observations under proper 
leadership. Provisions for such observations of vocations might 
be arranged by the vocational director of the school or by other 
teachers, if there is no vocational director. Such observations, 
however, should disclose the disadvantages as well as the advan- 
tages of the various vocations and should especially point out the 
requirements for success in each of them. If the schools do not 
provide for observations of vocations, the church, the family, or 
the boy’s gang or club, or the girl’s club may well provide for 
these opportunities. In fact, parents may well follow the foot- 
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steps of the father of Benjamin Franklin, who took his own son 
around to the various occupations of his own and the neighboring 
communities in order that the latter might be familiar with them 
and choose his own vocation wisely.* 

d. Through Experience in Vocations.—To a considerable ex- 
tent, especially in many vocations, boys and girls may get some 
experience by engaging in them during vacations or at other 
times. This can be done as long as the vacations are as extended 
as they are at present. While all vocations cannot be entered 
easily and temporarily, some, like agriculture and commerce, can; 
and there are frequent opportunities in others. In this way 
the boy and girl may have actual experience; and naturally noth- 
ing is better in giving them knowledge of the advantages and 
disadvantages and the requirements of the vocations. This will 
be the best method for the boy and girl to find out whether 
they retain interest in certain vocations and whether they seem 
adapted to the vocations they have chosen before it is too 
late to change. The schools might, as they are doing in some 
places, develop relations with the various economic groups in the 
community in order to give young people this experience.” When 
such relations are developed, it probably will be well to have 
the school function the year through and have a part of the boys 
and girls off at various times during the year for their experi- 
ments in the vocations.® 

E. Schools Should Give Training for All Vocations.—While 
it is pretty generally accepted now that schools should give voca- 
tional training, there is little consensus of opinion as to how it 
should be done and in what part of the school course it should 
be given. If, however, the principles stated above are not vio- 
lated, it will be easier to come to some agreement. The dis- 
agreement is largely due to the fact that the various advocates 
have one purpose in mind almost to the exclusion of all others. 
On the basis of these principles it will be well to make sugges- 

1 Franklin, Autobiography, Macmillan, 1901, p. 10. 
4 Leavitt, Examples of Industrial Education, chaps. xiv, xv, and Leake, Indus- 
trial Education, chaps. v, vi. 


2 An interesting experiment along this line is being carried on by Antioch 
College. See School and Society, Jy. 14, 1923, D. 55- 
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tions as to the probable changes that may be made in the school. 
Only suggestions, however, can be made here; it should be the 
duty of specialists in education to work out the changes. 

I. IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS.—Many persons advocate 
vocational training in the elementary schools. The chief argu- 
ment presented is that vocational training should be put into the 
grades even though it crowds out other valuable courses because 
many children will not go to higher schools. This is a violation 
of the principle, however, that as civilization develops, longer 
periods of training are necessary. Rather than yield to the 
tendency to shorten the school life and put into the curriculum 
vocational training, which is almost sure to have a narrow techni- 
cal bent, instead of the training now given in the grades, it would 
be better to continue giving the fundamentals of a general edu- 
cation for life, even though many do not become vocationally 
trained. In many ways to live is more important than to be 
able to make a living. In fact, if a person is really trained to 
live, he will also make a living for himself. This is true because 
the ordinary fundamentals of a school education (that is, reading, 
writing, and the elements of arithmetic) are also the tools that 
make it possible for a person to give and receive stimuli in in- 
direct ways and hence make it possible for him to function in the 
intermediate and secondary groups of an economic nature. Thus, 
whatever else elementary schools may give they must not neglect 
these fundamentals of education. 

a. By Additional Courses.—Nevertheless, considerable may be 
done in the grades that will aid in vocations. This is particu- 
larly true in the higher grades in reference to vocational guidance. 
Courses may be put into the curriculum directly bearing upon the 
vocations of life. These will not give actual training so much as 
they will give information that will aid in vocational choices 
and later in actual training. These courses should treat especially 
of the vocations that the children are likely to engage in, though 
they should not neglect the vocations not present in the com- 
munity, In this day of ease of communication and travel, the 
fact that a vocation is not carried on in a community is no rea- 
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son why opportunity for training in it should fail to be given to 
those specially fitted for that occupation. 

Particularly should domestic science and manual training be 
offered, because they aid some in vocational training, and be- 
cause the training of the hand in these activities is largely cul- 
tural as well as economically beneficial in many tasks about the 
house and home. This is especially true of girls who receive 
training in domestic science. It should not be expected, however, 
that much can be done in increasing the content of the curriculum 
of the elementary schools in order to give vocational training. 
The purpose of the elementary school is only preparatory to voca- 
tions and to other activities. It is a means to an end. 

b. By Changes in Content of Courses.—There is, no doubt, 
more opportunity to give information concerning vocations in 
the elementary schools by changing the content of some of the 
courses than by giving additional courses. Reading can be 
taught when the subject matter has to do with vocations as well 
as with mythological or fairy stories, if the vocational informa- 
tion is wisely chosen and adapted to the age, experience, and in- 
terest of those learning. Perhaps even more can be done with 
arithmetic and drawing. It will take considerable experimental 
work and close study to rearrange and modify the material in 
various courses in the grades to make them contain the proper 
amount of cultural and vocational interests and still maintain 
the interest of pupils at various ages and degrees of accomplish- 
ment, so that pupils will obtain the mastery of the fundamentals 
of education at the same time. : 

c. By Increasing Length of School Term.—If{ very much 
more is put into the curriculum of the grades in the public 
schools, more time must be provided. This may be profitably 
done for many children by having them in school more hours a 
day, more days a week, or more weeks a year, or any combination 
of these. If a part of education calls for muscular activity, this 
can be given without injury to the children. However, children 
who spend their time out of school hours in well-educated homes 
or in other groups, it may be inadvisable to ask to remain in 
school longer than at present. On the other hand, it might be 
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much better to compel children to remain in school longer, who 
spend their time out of school in non-beneficial activities or actu- 
ally in harmful ones, such as in gangs on the streets or with 
groups in out-of-the-way places practicing immoral acts and com- 
municating dirty and filthy stories and thoughts. At least part 
of the added time in school may be profitably spent in connec- 
tion with vocational guidance and training. 

Few advocate more than eight years in the grades. Some chil- 
dren require less. The tendency generally is to allow those who 
can to finish the grades in less time than eight years. Eight 
years for the grades is being modified in many places by the in- 
troduction of the junior high school, which includes the last 
two years of the ordinary graded schools. The junior high school 
frequently provides more opportunities for vocational guidance 
and training than do the upper grades of the elementary schools. 

2. In THE HicH ScHoo.ts.—There is more justification for 
giving vocational training in the high schools. In the first place, 
there are many vocations that need scarcely more of the ordinary 
school work than is obtained in the grades for at least a fair 
degree of success. Those individuals, then, who will go no 
farther than the grades unless they are training for vocations 
will by this means not only be trained for a vocation, but at the 
same time they will obtain additional cultural training as well. 
Some of the adjustments that will be mentioned here can well 
take place in the junior high school, while others are more 
suited to the senior high school. 

a. By Putting in Vocational Courses—For children who will 
not go farther before starting their vocational work, the high 
schools, sometimes specialized into vocational high schools, can — 
offer courses actually training for those vocations that can be 
best engaged in after this limited general education. It should 
be clearly understood, however, by pupils as well as by school 
authorities, that such courses do not prepare for college and 
higher professional work. The pupils, upon graduation, should 
be given certificates stating specifically the nature of the work 
done, and these certificates should be an aid in placing the gradu- 
ates in industry itself. As a matter of fact, the excuse for 3 
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vocational courses in the high schools is that many children will 
not stay in school unless they are being educated vocationally. 
Then, also, there is the excuse that some vocations call for 
scarcely more education than can be obtained from the grades 
and high school. These are specially such vocations as automo- 
bile repairing, agriculture, simple commercial activities and many 
activities about manufacture and the building trades. In any 
case, however, individuals taking their training only in the high 
school are handicapped in their chances for advancement as com- 
pared with college-trained individuals. 

b. By Change of Content of Courses.—As in the grades, con- 
siderable can be done in the high schools in the way of giving 
vocational information in some courses by rearranging and modi- 
fying the content. Much may be dropped out of some courses, 
perhaps, and other subject-matter put in. For illustration, in a 
course in composition a pupil might learn how to write as well 
by writing about selling goods or making brick as by writing 
about King Arthur’s Court. Mathematics may deal with familiar 
problems instead of those with which the pupils will never come 
in contact, and history and civics may deal with the immediate 
local group. While this does not give very much specific voca- 
tional training, it does give a background that is valuable in the 
vocations themselves. In this rearranging of the content of 
courses, other values of the content should not be neglected. 

c. By Cooperation with Other Groups—It may be that the 
best way for schools to give vocational training in many activi- 
ties is by cooperation with the economic groups of the community. 
For many vocations the schools are handicapped in giving train- 
ing, since a large part of the training must be in connection 
with expensive machinery and the actual making of goods. By 
giving part time to the school and part time to industry, the 
pupil can receive the necessary mental and vocational training, 
though this plan may take more than the ordinary twelve years 
of the elementary and high school. This is the plan in the Gary, 
Indiana, schools, for the ironworks of Gary can hardly be dupli- 
cated in the schools to give the training to those preparing to 
work in the iron mills. A plan of cooperation may be worked out 
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between industry and school that will aid both materially in their 
tasks." 

3. In CoLLEGEs AND UNIveERsiITIES.—The college and uni- 
versity are the schools of specialization in vocational activity. 
In most colleges of liberal arts and sciences, specialization in 
vocations is possible in the third and fourth years. In the uni- 
versity proper the work is chiefly vocational, though a part of 
the work may be planned to develop other social relations, usually, 
however, from the point of view of the vocation. 

The curriculum and the content of the courses come to be 
highly specialized, though undoubtedly changes may be made 
that will improve the vocational training now given. Nor is all 
training for all vocations offered in the ordinary college and uni- 
versity. The training offered is usually limited to the professions, 
such as law and medicine, and to the highly skilled arts, such as 
engineering and industrial chemistry. 

A modification of the arrangement between the college and 
the university seems to be going on whereby the college is a 
preparatory school for the professional or vocational school of 
the university. In some instances the plan seems to include a 
reduction of one year in the time of preparation for economic 
life. If this can be done without the loss of other educational 
values, it is time well saved.? 

4. In VocationaL ScHooLs.—Because colleges and universi- 
ties, on the one hand, and high schools, on the other, are not pro- 
viding all the necessary vocational education, there have de- 
veloped schools, both public and private, that are purely voca- 
tional. Almost any town of any size boasts one or more com- 
mercial schools. Then, there are the normal schools, agricultural 
schools, schools of mines, engineering, etc., and a large variety 
of other schools. These all stress the vocational aspects of life 
with a tendency to neglect the other aspects of social life. This 
criticism is probably not so true of the public schools of this 

* See discussion and note on p. 310. 

* The rapid development of public and private junior colleges is a manifesta- 
tion of this movement. For the development and plans of the junior college 


in California where it has developed the most, see School Review, May, 1923, 
PP. 363-375. 
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sort nor of the better class of private vocational schools. When, 
however, the existence of the school depends upon how readily it 
can train its pupils into vocations, there is a tendency to neglect 
the other values of education. 
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CHAPTER XI 


THE INTERMEDIATE GROUPS FOR FELLOWSHIP 
AND INFORMATION 


I. Groups for Pleasure of Social Contacts.——There are several 
varieties of groups in the intermediate class that correspond 
to one of the recreational groups of the primary class. It was 
noted in the chapter on recreational groups that they were groups 
the activities of which were engaged in either because of the 
pleasure of the activities or for the pleasure of the social con- 
tacts during the time the activities were being carried on. Inter- 
mediate groups for fellowship are also of the latter sort. In 
fellowship groups there is no particular end to be obtained by 
the activity except to provide social contacts while the common 
activities are being carried on. Among intermediate groups may 
be mentioned the various fraternal lodges or societies, and such 
civic and community groups as Kiwanis, Rotary, Lions and so on. 
As these groups provide for considerable indirect contacts as 
well as direct, they are classed as intermediate groups. 

A. Provision for Abundance of Contacts.—Social contacts 
are the chief aim of the social group, and fellowship groups 
provide for a very large number of social contacts. These con- 
tacts serve to cause the social group itself to function as well as 
to influence the actions of other groups; incidentally they are 
giving the pleasures of the contacts themselves. 

Because of the abundance of primary contacts, which usually 
are accompanied by much feeling, many of these groups might 
be called primary. However, because of the fact that the local 
groups are connected with a larger group and are more or less 
controlled by the indirect contacts of the larger group, they are 
really intermediate groups. In fact, looked at from the point of 
view of the larger group, they can oftentimes almost be called 
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secondary groups. Since they have usually a large amount of 
both kinds of contacts, they will be treated here under the heading 
of intermediate groups for fellowship. 

1. For ContTRoL oF THE Groups.—Each local unit of the 
fellowship groups has its own officers and makes the necessary 
contacts for the functioning of the local group. Some of the 
contacts are direct, like those of the officers with one another and 
with the members, and the members with one another. Yet the 
rules of the group and the direction of many of their activities 
are obtained indirectly from other local groups and from the 
larger group which often in reality is a federation of the smaller 
groups. 

The responses to many of the direct contacts of the group come 
to be almost compulsory upon members. Initiatory ceremonies, 
secret activities, and punishments for infraction of rules and 
orders tend to make each member respond to stimuli as the group 
desires him to do. In addition, the indirect contacts are influen- 
tial in causing control here as elsewhere. Then, finally, since 
the group is largely a voluntary one, those belonging to the group 
desire to conform to the group that they may remain members. 
If they do not respond to the suggestions of the group made by 
face-to-face contacts, the group soon knows of their failures and 
ostracizes or punishes the offenders. 

Literature, ritual, rules, and printed information are provided 
by these groups. This means of contact is indirect, but the effi- 
cient fellowship group will see to it that their officers, and even 
more that their members, receive these indirect contacts and act 
accordingly. Membership in the group may necessitate study of 
the rules and regulations and becoming a subscriber to the bulle- 
tin or magazine that the group publishes to furnish information 
to guide the individuals as well as the local groups. Conditions 
arising out of the voluntary nature of these groups assist in 
compelling the right responses as well to the stimuli received in- 
directly. In fact, these groups are usually efficiently and perma- 
nently organized to provide the contacts necessary for their func- 
tioning, as well as the contacts that will give the pleasure of 
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fellowship. Most contacts undoubtedly have significance for 
both. 

2. To INFLUENCE THE ACTIVITIES OF OTHER Groups.—lIn 
general the intermediate groups for fellowship influence other 
groups more or less in the same way that the intermediate eco- 
nomic groups do. This is true, even though the influence upon 
the other groups is not so conscious or planned so fully, as it is 
often in connection with economic groups. Influence is exerted, 
then, first, by the activity itself serving as stimuli for the activi- 
ties of other groups; and, secondly, by the modifying power of 
the group upon the character of the members who are also mem- 
bers of other groups. 

a. By Presenting Stimuli for Action—When a group for 
fellowship forms, its activity at once becomes the stimuli to 
cause other groups to form, to imitate, or pattern after it, to op- 
pose it, or to duplicate its activity for other people;-or, if they 
are already formed, to modify their action in some way or other. 
Thus, lodges serve to cause other lodges to develop. The develop- 
ment of the Rotary served as stimuli to cause others to seek similar 
activities in the Kiwanis and the Lions. One fraternity or sorority 
in a school makes those who do not belong to it oppose or develop 
a fraternity or sorority of their own. This is such a common 
characteristic of group life that it is hardly necessary to illustrate 
it further. 

b. By Modifying Character of Members.—Outside of the in- 
fluence of the group activity on similar groups or opposing groups, 
the chief influence of intermediate groups for fellowship is largely 
exerted unconsciously through their members who are also mem- _ 
bers of other primary, intermediate, and secondary groups. It — 
is hardly possible to estimate the importance of these groups in 
this sort of influence, for it is exerted in so many ways and so 
indirectly. 

In the first place, nearly all the leading men and women in all 
other activities belong to one or more of the fellowship groups. 
In so far, then, as their character and attitudes towards the vari- 
ous conditions of life are influenced by their experience in fellow- 
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ship groups, they are in a position to allow that influence to 
affect strongly the activities of other groups. 

In the second place, the influence upon the character formation 
of members by the fellowship group is great. All the conditions 
in recreational groups favorable to influencing character that were 
described in the discussion of recreational groups. are just as 
prominent in fellowship groups. In addition, there is the fact 
that in the fellowship group members are selected because of the 
pleasure they have in one another’s company. In the recreational 
group the activity is the determining factor of companions; 
whereas, in the fellowship group the determining factor is the 
friendly, fraternal feeling individuals have for one another. 
Thus, by association of equals, who tend to fraternize in thought 
and action, the members of the fellowship group influence one 
another’s character, perhaps very much more than anyone con- 
sciously recognizes. 

Finally, since the members come to know one another by per- 
sonal acquaintanceship and also by signs and symbols, it is im- 
possible to prevent this recognition of fraternity (that is, of being 
in the same group with like ideals and attitudes) from causing 
the members to favor one another in the other groups. Other 
things being equal, recognition of fellowship in the same lodge, 
for instance, will cause a leader to decide to promote from the 
ranks in other groups a fellow member of his lodge or fraternity. 
Then, when there is added to recognition of fellowship in the 
same group actual personal acquaintanceship which usually comes 
from the social contacts in fellowship groups, the chances for 
promotion of subordinates in other groups by fellow members 
who are at the same time leaders of these other groups are so 
great that the qualifications of other competitors must be much 
better if the handicap is overcome. Even more, a conscious part 
of the program of many fellowship groups is to help one another 
in all other activities. There is no attempt there to criticize this 
tendency for members of fellowship groups to help one another. 
In some cases it may work for favoritism to some and injury to 
others, but the same thing can be said of any other method that — 
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may be used to obtain information concerning the qualifications 
of candidates. 

B. The Classes, Characteristics, and Influence of Fellowship 
Groups.—lt is difficult to classify further the fellowship groups 
because they vary much from almost any selected character that 
may be used as the basis for classification. Here nothing more 
can be done than to mention a few classes of fellowship groups 
dnd give their chief characteristics and influences on other social 
groups. All these classes shade more or less into one another. 
The methods of control of their own activity and of exerting in- 
fluence upon other activities are generally those that have just 
been described, and nothing more need be given in discussing 
these classes except as striking differences in methods appear. 
More attention will be given to the nature of the control exerted. 

1. AMONG YouNG MEN anD WoMEN oF CoLLecEs.—Fellow- 
ship groups are found among the student bodies of the colleges 
and universities. They take the form-of-fraternities, sororities, 
and other clubs, the chief purposes of which is fellowship. They 
creep down into secondary schools, and even function slightly at 
times after graduation from college or university. These groups 
are selective and exclusive in membership and provide for con- 
genial companionship. This situation makes them function effi- 
ciently both in the control of their various activities and in the 
influence they exert upon their members. 

The influence of these groups upon their members is elusive 
and unconscious, yet powerfully controlling. Close friendships de- 
velop and the leaders of these groups are more or less idealized, 
especially by newer members. The morals and customs of these 
groups are adopted by members as a guide to individual action. ~ 
They give experience and training in group activity. While the 
companionship is enjoyed and common activities are carried on, 
an enormous amount of information about almost anything in 
life is obtained and attitudes towards life, towards one another, 
and towards other groups are developed. Since the groups are 
exclusive, these attitudes tend to be those of superiority and snob- 
bishness. Group consciousness and solidarity develop, which 
cause the members of the group to favor one another in the other 
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activities of the school, such as athletics and dramatics. Never- 
theless, these groups are highly cultural in the sense of giving 
training to meet one’s equals and training in the various customs 
of polite society. 

2. AMoNG Mature Men.—Among mature men a similar 
group is the lodge or fraternal order. There is such a great 
variety of these with such different characteristics that it will be 
impossible here to describe them in detail. Some of them depend 
largely upon secrecy and ceremony for control of their activities 
and their influence on members. Some have a well-organized 
federated group, while others are almost, if not entirely, inde- 
pendent in their local units. Any of the well-known lodges is an 
example of the former and the private clubs of men in a city is 
illustrative of the latter. Their membership is selected and ex- 
clusive, though perhaps generally not so congenial as the fraterni- 
ties of college men. While their chief purpose is fellowship, they 
frequently develop directly or in connection with their activities 
other functions like mutual insurance, care of crippled children, 
or other charitable activities. 

The permanence of relationships in fellowship groups of this 
sort causes their influence upon members to be more important 
and lasting than is true of the more temporary organizations of 
college fraternities, though the character and the attitudes of the 
members are more fixed and less modifiable before they come 
under the influence of these groups. Some of them carry on a 
conscious program of education, especially for their leaders. The 
friendly and pleasurable contacts with a large number of men in 
the lodge and club, recurring repeatedly throughout life, de- 
termine, to a great extent unconsciously, the character of mem- 
bers and thus influence their activities in other groups, whether 
or not a conscious program of education is carried on in these 
groups. The consciousness of having common secrets makes 
for group solidarity, which adds to the influence of the group 
over its own activity and over the character formation of its 
members. 

3. AmMona Mature Women.—Lack of such social groups 
among mature women until rather recently has probably been due 
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to social customs rather than to any absence of desire for fellow- 
ship among women. Whatever the cause may be, there are fewer 
groups among women and there is less group consciousness and 
solidarity. 

Some of the fellowship groups among women are those in con- 
nection with the lodges of men. The wives, daughters, and sis- 
ters of the men in many cases belong to groups that are somewhat 
related to the lodges, as the Eastern Star is allied to the Masonic 
order. In general, these groups furnish social contacts more for 
pleasure and less for other purposes, like mutual insurance and 
helpfulness, than do the lodges among men. The same thing can 
be said in regard to the less highly organized and nearer primary 
groups that have developed among women for recreational pur- 
poses. These latter take the form of dancing clubs, card clubs, 
and similar organizations. Some of these clubs have as an os- 
tensible purpose literary or political activities, though their chief 
purpose really is social pleasure. They approach and often really 
are local units of the chief form of fellowship groups among 
women, namely women’s clubs, which need to be discussed more 
fully. 

4. Women’s Ciupss.—The rapid development of women’s 
clubs almost disproves the conclusion of some that the social 
impulses of women for companionship of their own sex are not 
as strong as those of men. In any case, as soon as it became 
customary for women to belong to women’s clubs, they developed 
rapidly throughout the United States, until now almost every 
hamlet and, in some cases rural districts, have one or more clubs. 
These local clubs are often federated into one group, the local 
federations into district federations, the district federations into 
state federations, and the state into the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. There is probably no fellowship group that has 
had such a rapid development and includes such large numbers 
of persons as do women’s clubs. 

It is often true that women’s clubs have other purposes than 
the pleasure of social contacts, though undoubtedly this is always 
one of their chief functions. In some cases practically the only 
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function local clubs have is the satisfaction of the desire for 
social contacts. 

The chief function of women’s clubs other than the social 
pleasure is an educational function. For many women these 
clubs furnish practically the only social contacts they get outside 
of their own immediate family and small circle of friends. They 
enjoy the pleasure coming from these social contacts, and also 
learn much about life in general from talking and studying with 
the other women of the club. Then, often, the clubs have a 
definite educational program of a literary, artistic, musical, scien- 
tific, or civic nature. In this way the club often serves definitely 
as an educational agency and undoubtedly gives some women 
practically the only education they obtain after leaving school. 

A second function of women’s clubs that often appears promi- 
nently is their attempt to influence other groups, especially the 
political and the educational. They do this in two ways. In 
the first place, they educate their members so that as members 
of other groups, such as family, church, and state, they will be 
guided in their actions by the studies and conclusions of the 
women’s clubs. They often, undoubtedly, even influence the 
men of the families in such way that the men are partially con- 
trolled in their groups by the activities of women’s clubs. The 
second method used by the women’s clubs is the drafting of 
resolutions to obtain certain ends or the appointment of com- 
mittees to labor with representatives of other groups to secure 
certain actions that the women’s clubs desire. The resolutions 
are usually published in the newspapers of the community and 
thus serve as stimuli for other social activities. The committees 
are often very persistent until the other groups act, or until the 
representatives of the other groups capitulate to their demands. 
The school and the state have been the chief groups that the 
women’s clubs have attempted to influence, though the economic, 
the religious, and the recreational groups also have been con- 
trolled consciously by women’s clubs. 

A final characteristic of these women’s clubs that is worthy 
of note is that the clubs are not controlled closely by ritual and 
rules, but depend more upon response to the stimuli of the leaders 
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(in the form of appeals) and upon printed information. Be- 
cause membership is largely voluntary and there is usually no 
group interest in having any particular class of individuals be- 
long, the responses to stimuli that are vital at all to the group 
will be made by the members in order that they may remain in 
good membership and enjoy its advantages. This means, then, 
that it is not usually necessary to have elaborate and specific rules 
for controlling the activities of the group under penalty if the 
rules are not obeyed. Rather, the individuals are interested in 
making the right responses, so that they may remain members 
and enjoy the advantages that the group gives. 

5. In CoNNECTION WITH OTHER Groups.—Especially among 
those individuals that do not belong to one or more of the fore- 
going fellowship groups and sometimes even among those that 
do belong to such groups, there develop groups for fellowship 
in connection with other activities, such as the religious or the 
economic groups. In this case the groups may develop among 
men and women separately or together. There is practically no 
activity generally engaged in apart from the fellowship groups 
themselves that does not have in some cases the connected groups 
for fellowship. Sometimes the group takes on the features of 
the lodge; at other times it is more of the nature of the physical 
recreational group. It is practically impossible here to describe 
the variety of forms in which these groups appear, though they 
have about the same influence the other groups for fellowship 
possess. In general their influence is not so strong since they 
are not so well organized; they are usually more local, and their 
activities are really subordinate to the activities of the group with 
which they are connected. 

II. Groups for Information Through Social Contacts.—All 
groups furnish a large amount of information through social 
contacts. Yet often the chief purpose of the information con- 
sciously provided is to control the activity of the group giving the 
information. This statement does not mean that the informa- 
tion is valuable only for that activity, but that this is the rea- 
son for its being one of the functions of the group. There are, 
however, various intermediate groups that have as their chief 
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function the giving of information, not for the efficiency of the 
activity of the group itself, but rather for the efficiency of in- 
dividual members in other groups. These groups for informa- 
tion are very important, since reading has come to be a common 
method of obtaining information. While many of these groups 
should be classed as secondary groups, since the contacts they 
furnish are almost all indirect, yet a few important ones are 
typically intermediate. They are the local units of art, literary, 
or scientific clubs, groups for investigational purposes or groups 
in connection with propagating certain movements, and the 
schools. 

A. Local Units of Art, Literary, or Scientific Groups.—In 
many communities there are local units of art, literary, or scien- 
tific associations organized on a national basis. While these 
groups control their own organization without much pressure 
from the larger group in the way of rules and regulations, yet 
the nature of their activities is largely determined by pamphlets, 
bulletins, and magazines published by the associations which 
portray what other smaller groups are doing and the various prob- 
lems in the field. These announcements and information serve 
as stimuli to influence the action of each local unit. 

1. To GivE OpporTUNITIES TO PaRTICIPATE—The purpose 
of the groups in this field is to supply opportunities to engage in 
these various activities for those whose native or acquired capaci- 
ties impel them in these directions. If a person is musically 
inclined, the music club will give him an opportunity both to en- 
joy and to participate in musical activities. Similarly, the other 
art, literary, and scientific clubs give opportunities for people 
to enjoy activities in those fields. Undoubtedly, as civilization 
advances and education becomes more general, these groups will 
increase in numbers and importance. 

2. INFLUENCE OF ACTIVITIES UPON CHARACTER.—Though the 
activities of these groups are largely engaged in for the pleasure 
of the activities, yet because of the nature of the activities and 
because of the social contacts obtained with the other members 
of these groups, the influence upon the character of members 
is very great. A person who studies literature, art, or music 
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during part of his leisure hours will be influenced by that study 
even in his other activities. A person who spends considerable 
time, effort, and money in participating in these activities will 
be a better citizen, business man, husband, and father than if 
he uses this same time, effort, and money on the street corner 
or in the pool room. At least, he will be a different man be- 
cause of his cultural experiences in these clubs. 

B. Investigational and Propaganda Groups.—There develops 
in almost every geographical community at least one group that 
has as its aim the investigation of some matter or the propagat- 
ing of some activity in connection with other groups. Some 
of these groups are more or less permanent in organization, such 
as Rotary Clubs, or Chambers of Commerce; others are more 
temporary, like an organization for relief of the unfortunate 
or for raising money for the Red Cross. In any case, there is 
considerable literature used and a larger organization guiding the 
local group in its attempt to influence activities in other groups. 
Consequently their educational influences are great and they 
should be considered here even though many of them are tem- 
porary in nature and function in connection with other groups. 

1. To INFLUENCE ACTIVITIES IN OTHER Groups.—There 
must be sufficient contacts to keep these groups functioning, but 
the chief purpose of the groups is to guide or influence actions 
in other groups. Thus, the Chamber of Commerce attempts to 
influence railroads in rate-making and in service, to control the 
political group to favor economic activties, or to attract other | 
economic activities into that geographical area. Temporary or- 
ganizations are sometimes made to influence elections, put across 
bond issues, enforce or change laws, raise funds for national 
groups, to make investigations into various situations, and to 
accomplish many other purposes. In any case, it is the control _ 
of other activities that is sought. as 

2. In BEHALF OF VaRious GrRoups.—An interesting phase 
of these groups is that they are developed usually for the benefit 
of others rather than the members of the groups, though the 
members are often benefited indirectly. At times, however, the 
benefit is obtained by the members of the groups themselves. An 
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example of this is the group which organizes to advertise the ad- 
vantages of certain areas of land in order that the members as 
individuals may profit by selling their land at higher prices. On 
the other hand, the benefit usually redounds to those who are 
controlled in action, as when the propaganda or investigational 
group influences people living in a neighborhood to adopt sani- 
tary methods of living. Finally, the benefit may fall upon others 
outside both the propaganda or investigational group and the 
group controlled in action. A Red Cross drive for funds to help 
a stricken community or the soldiers at war is an example of this 
situation. While the contributors are controlled in action by 
the Red Cross, the benefits fall to those in need. Thus it is seen 
that the investigational or propaganda group may be for the 
benefit of a few interested in the group, for all asked to partici- 
pate in the activity supported, or for some people entirely out- 
side of the group or even those whose activities are controlled. 

C. The Schools.—In the specialization of function in separate 
and distinct groups characteristic of the evolution of civiliza- 
tion, the school has become the chief specialized group for in- 
formation. It is clearly an intermediate group for information. 
While the primary contacts of pupils with one another and with 
teachers are important in the education of pupils, yet the use of 
books widens the contacts of both teachers and pupils to many 
others now living and even to the leaders of preceding ages. 
These indirect contacts are made even more influential by the 
direct contacts that are made in the schoolroom to reinforce them. 

1. To CONTROL OTHER GrRoups.—As in the case of the other 
informational groups, the information given by the school is 
chiefly to guide activities in other groups. There must be suf- 


ficient stimuli presented, however, to make the group function, 


though the school is only a means to an end. The field in which 
the school should function in giving information to guide action 


is limited only by those conditions that make it possible for the 


. information to be given more efficiently by other groups. Some 


of these other groups that have as their chief purpose the giving 


of information to guide the actions of adults have just been dis- 


cussed. But even these groups depend for successful functioning — 
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upon the training given in school. Likewise, all other groups 
provide certain phases of information to control their own ac- 
tivities ; but since the development of the school, they also depend 
upon the school for the training necessary to obtain the informa- 
tion, especially that information which is obtained through in- 
direct contacts. This dependence upon the school is even more 
true of intermediate and secondary groups than of primary, and 
these two classes of groups have become very important in mod- 
ern life. Nor is this dependence upon the school limited to mere 
ability to read, but extends ever more and more to the acquisition 
of and the ability to use an enormous amount of facts about the 
phenomena of the physical and the social world. 

2. To Be INFoRMATIONAL Groups FoR ALL.—Since in mod- 
ern life each individual enters into several intermediate and sec- 
ondary groups, it has become necessary that schools be established 
for all. While in Chapter XVIII the universalization of the 
schools will be treated, it is well to keep in mind here this neces- 
sary phase of the school group, if it is to serve its purpose in 
present civilization. The schools especially are the groups that 
make it possible for each new generation to acquire the knowledge 
of the preceding generations, though the schools are also coming 
to play a part in educating adults in the accomplishments of the 
preceding ages as well as in knowledge of their own age. 

3. To GivE OLD AND New Inrormation.—The information 
given by the school may be divided into two classes—the facts 
about phenomena that have already been discovered and the new 
facts that the school discovers from time to time. The point 
has just been made that the school is one of the important means 
by which each generation socially inherits this storehouse of 
knowledge. The school, however, attempts to give only that 
information not given in some other way. The second class of 
facts is none the less important. While colleges and universities — 
do most of the research work, yet very quickly the discoveries 
made there, as well as those made elsewhere, become a part of the 
knowledge handed down by the schools both to the children and 
to the adults. The information referred to here includes the 
skill in doing things as well as the facts about things. 
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4. To Give INFORMATION LIMITLESS IN AMOUNT AND Va- 
R1ETY.—The field in which the school specializes is limited, as 
has been said, to that in which it can function better than the 
other groups. Yet the information it gives is almost limitless in 
amount and variety. In fact, as it was seen in the primary and 
intermediate groups thus far treated, the schools have played an 
important part in training the members of those groups and can 
do much more when a consciousness of their function develops. 
Likewise, as other groups are treated in this discussion, it will 
be seen that the schools are closely related to all of them. In 
fact, there are few phases of modern life that are not dependent 
upon the knowledge and training given by the schools. This is 
so much so that it will be unnecessary here to treat of the schools 
any more fully as a special group. They will be taken up in 
connection with the other groups to be studied, as well as in con- 
nection with the special problems and certain other phases of 
social life. This brief discussion simply places the schools as 
groups in the classification of groups used in this book and shows 
their general relation to other groups by a brief statement of their 
functions as informational groups. 
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CHAPTER XII 
THE RELIGIOUS INTERMEDIATE GROUPS 


I. Religious Activities and Group SurvivalAnother gener- 
ally prevailing form of the intermediate groups is the group that 
carries on religious activities. Since religious activities are im- 
portant controlling factors in social life and the control is exerted 
largely through education, it will be advisable to treat rather fully 
the structure and the activities of religious groups in order to 
understand how they function and what relation they have to 
educational problems. Naturally the discussion cannot be lim- 
ited to the Christian religion, much less to any sect of Christians, 
but parts of the discussion must treat of other religions as well. 
However, in the application of religious activities to an improve- 
ment of present social life, the various Christian groups in the 
United States will be used as the basis for discussion. 

A. Religion Favors Individual Weltare.—Religion is not only 
a social phase of life. While the forms and the expressions of 
religious activities are largely results of social experiences,’ yet 
religion is also exceedingly personal and has to do with personal 
welfare. In fact, the underlying principle of all religious beliefs 
and activities has to do with adjustment of the individual to his 
physical and social environment, both as he lives on earth and in 
any possible condition that there may be after death. This ad- 
justment is to be obtained from the point of view of religion by 
proper relation of the individual to the Infinite Power, or God, 
conceived of as one god or force, or many gods or forces. 

1. To Controt EnvironMENT.—Man ‘understood orig- 
inally very little about the forces of nature. He knew that he 
himself could move about and do things, though it seemed to be 
some unseen spirit in the body rather than the body that had this 

*See Ames, Psychology of Religious Experience. 
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power. Since the forces of nature also had power to cause things 
to happen, primitive man soon began to ascribe to these forces 
spirits that partook of the nature of the life of man. As man 
could be controlled in his actions by rewards and threats of pun- 
ishment, and since the forces of nature were man’s greatest 
friends or enemies, primitive man developed various methods of 
beseeching the favor of the gods by prayer and rewards, or sac- 
rifices, in order to control the unseen forces of nature for his 
own benefit. Storm, disease, drought, freezing weather, and 
other injurious phenomena of nature might thus be warded off, 
thought the primitive man, while favorable weather, health, 
strength, suitable plants and animals, and other favorable con- 
ditions might be obtained by proper appeal to the gods that repre- 
sented the spirits of those forces. 

Individual welfare is still a motive in religious life. Prayers 
for prosperity and health, or in times of disaster, such as floods 
and shipwreck, to ward off disaster by an appeal to the cause of 
the disaster or some force that might control the disaster, are a 
few of many illustrations of the fact that individual welfare is 
still one of the functions of religion. The first commandment 
with promise and various phrases in the New Testament, such as 
“Seek ye first the kingdom of God and His righteousness and 
all these things will be added unto you,” shows that individual 
welfare is a part of Christian religion also. But religion attempts 
to control the relations of men, not primarily for the sake of the 
group, but because this is the only way by which individual 
welfare is maintained. The Christian religion particularly 
teaches the importance of the social relations that are necessary 
for group welfare, so that as a result of living in these social re- 
lations the individual will be benefited.” 

2. To PREPARE FOR Future Lire.—Though man has always 
been inclined to accept religion for material and psychic benefits 


* While the origin of religion was not as simple as this brief account gives it, 
yet it seems that this was one of the important elements of its origin. See 
‘Blackmar and Gillin, Outlines of Sociology, revised, 1923, chap. xv; Thomas, 
Source Book of Social Origins, part vi; and Tylor, Primitive Culture, vol. i, 
pp. 417-502 and vol. ii, pp. 1-361. 

* For instance, read the Sermon on the Mount, Matthew, chaps. v-vii. 
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while he lives on earth, yet nearly all religions also promise life 
in some form or other after death. The American Indian’s 
happy hunting grounds, the Grecian and Roman Elysian Fields 
and Hades, the Christian’s heaven or hell, are places for future 
abode and illustrate the function of religion in its attempt to con- 
trol individual action to prepare for future life. It is well to 
recall here that most actions thus enjoined for future rewards ~ 
have social significance in present life also. 

B. Religion Favors Group Welfare.—Religious activity as 
well as all other individual and group activity must not be in- 
jurious in the long run to group welfare, at least so long as 
groups have survival value. Normally religion comes to oppose 
those activities, individual and social, that injure social welfare 
and to support those that benefit it. Here, as elsewhere in con- 
nection with religion, it should be remembered that religious lead- 
ers are conservative in regard to changes in religious activities 
and beliefs. As a result, often religion is found to support ac- 
tivities that are injurious to the social group, such as infanticide, 
prostitution, and extreme self-abasement. On the other hand, 
at times it is found to oppose activities that are beneficial, such as 
individual development and certain activities and beliefs in sci- 
ence, musc, and art. These exceptions do not invalidate the con- 
clusion that generally religion opposes activities that are injurious 
and supports those that make for group welfare. 

I. By Opposinc Injurtous Activities—It will be ad- 
visable to go into more detail in regard to the opposition of 
religion to injurious activities. This can be done in connection 
with the Christian and Jewish religions by pointing out the 
“shall nots” of the Ten Commandments and other laws and rules 
of the Bible. Theft, covetousness, murder, adultery, and such 
like are forbidden by social sanctions and law as well as by re- 
ligion. The stand of most of the Christian churches on drink- 
ing intoxicating liquor, prostitution, gambling, and vice are other 
examples, 

When activities are found to be injurious, religion generally 
comes to ascribe the concept of evil or sin to these activities. — 
They are considered evil because they are forbidden by Divine © 
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Power and will cause individuals to receive punishment here or 
hereafter if they perform these activities. The religious sanc- 
tion comes to be a very powerful factor among many people in 
controlling and prohibiting the actions that are opposed by re- 
ligious groups. 

Nevertheless, religion frequently opposes new actions be- 
cause they have not yet received the sanction of the religious 
group rather than because of their effects upon social groups. 
It is true that the tendency of religion to resist new activities has 
a value in itself. It will serve to test each new activity, for its 
value to the social group before it will be generally adopted by 
the group. One might almost say that this is one of the most 
efficient functions of religious activities. Religion serves as a 
flywheel to the progress of society ; it prevents rapid changes from 
taking place before the changes are tested t6 discover their effects. 
Even the present apparent conflict between religion and certain 
phases of science tends to make scientists substantiate their hy- 
potheses before they are generally accepted. 

2. By Encouracinc BenericiaL Activittes.—Religion as 
a rule positively supports activities that are socially beneficial. 
Even the most puritanical type of religion does not stop with neg- 
ative commandments. In reality, one of the chief characteristics 
of the Christian religion is its positive encouragement of activities 
that make for group welfare. Fraternal love for others that calls 
for the respect of the rights of others, the honor of parents, fam- 
ily welfare, rest, obedience to state, protection and care of defec- 
tives and dependents, proper training of children, individual hon- 
esty and right activities in all forms, are strictly enjoined upon the 
members of Christian religious groups. Modern social life is 
really possible because the brotherhood of man as taught by 
Christianity is becoming a reality in many phases of social and 
economic life.* = 

Religion seldom encourages an activity that is socially in- 
jurious. It seems that religion less frequently encourages an 
injurious action than it opposes a new beneficial one. This con- 


1See Ellwood, Reconstruction of Religion, especially chaps. vi-x, and Conk- 
lin, Direction of Human Evolution, chap. iii, 
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dition undoubtedly is due to the fact that conservativeness is less 
apt to oppose the failure to perform acts than it is to oppose the 
doing of new acts. Thus, activities that are found to be socially 
injurious gradually drop out without raising much opposition 
until in time the activities themselves are opposed by religious 
groups. In many cases the religious group is one of the first 
to recognize the injurious effects of an activity and is itself the 
pioneer in developing opposition to the activity. 

II. Provisions for Control in Religious Groups.—The re- 
ligious groups, like all other intermediate groups, must have some 
provisions for controlling not only the leaders of the groups, but 
the members as well. While, of course, the fundamental condi- 
tion of the control of any group is through provision for social 
contacts, the control of religious groups is made more efficient 
by additional factors that are developed in connection with these 
contacts. These factors are chiefly in connection with fear and 
mystery, ritual, and beliefs and knowledge. 

A. Through Social Contacts.—Before the development of writ- 
ten language and universal literacy religious groups had to depend 
upon direct contacts. It is true that often these direct contacts 
conveyed the stimuli of predecessors or high officials, or sup- 
posedly of the gods, to other individuals; and hence, even the 
indirect contacts were possible only through direct contacts of 
others. Frequently the importance attached to the direct con- 
tacts of priests with members largely depended upon whether or 
not the priests were regarded as the special messengers or serv- 
ants of preceding heroes or of the gods. Even in modern re- 
ligious groups the direct contacts of members with priests and 
ministers are reinforced by the belief that they are messengers of 
God, that they are specially chosen of God to give his messages 
to the people. 

As the religious group had developed into an intermediate 
group before the general use of written language, it is not sur- 
prising to find that it was one of the first groups to make use 
of written communication in the control of the group. Even much 
of the written communication is reinforced by the belief that the 
written messages are direct from God. The sacred literature of 
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all religious groups is of this nature. The dependence of Chris- 
tian churches upon the Bible for guidance is a typical illustration. 
In addition, modern religious groups provide for many indirect 
contacts of the members with the leaders and one another by 
written and printed notices, pamphlets, and magazines. Yet even 
the modern religious groups provide for many direct contacts by 
their public meetings and personal contact in calls and conferences 
with leaders and even the members in connection with their re- 
ligious activities. In fact, one of the reasons for the importance 
of the modern religious groups is the effective use of the direct 
contacts. 

B. Through Fear and Mystery.—Fear and mystery have been 
other fundamental elements in the development of religious 
groups. As a result of man’s fear of the unknown forces of 
nature, because often they have destroyed him or his means of 
support, there developed many attempts to control in some way 
those mysterious forces. If any individual or group of in- 
dividuals held out any promise of being able to control those 
forces whether they understood them or not, those individuals 
were the nucleus around which religious groups developed. Al- 
though modern religious activities still are characterized by fear 
and mystery, often they take on different forms. Many of the 
original causes of fear in nature, such as diseases, are now under- 
stood as to their nature and cause. This different attitude 
towards the forces of nature is particularly true of the more 
educated peoples whose fear is rather that they do not put them- 
selves in line with the laws of nature that are known than that 
gods need to be besought or rewarded to prevent them from be- 
coming malevolent. 5; 

Among primitive groups the activities to control gods often 
took on the nature of activities that would influence a man if he 
were in the place of the spirit or god. Hence, sacrifice, threats, 
rewards, prayer, dance, and song came to be the natural forms 
of activity in original religious groups. In Christianity love and 
service have come to be important factors in social control by 
religious activities, yet there is still considerable fear and mys- 


‘tery. Especially do fear and mystery of what happens after 
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death influence modern religious activity. Likewise, mystery in 
regard to the original cause of various phenomena of nature, in- 
cluding all phases of the life of man, leads man to ascribe the 
cause to a Supreme and Supernatural God. The activities of 
modern religious groups take on various forms, though a large 
part of the magic and ceremony of original groups has disap- 
peared. Prayer, gifts, beliefs, and deeds now are the chief 
measures used in religious activities in the attempt to adjust man 
in his relations to the supernatural. 

C. Through Ritual and Ceremony.—All groups develop ritual 
or habitual forms of action, but the religious groups have cer- 
tain conditions present that make ritual an exceedingly important 
factor in the control of these groups. In any group where mys- 
tery and lack of knowledge of causes prevail, ritual is thought to 
have an efficacy in itself and hence controls the action of the 
group. In fact, even after secondary causes are discovered and 
knowledge comes to control action in connection with those 
causes, ritual may continue to control religious activities either 
because of habit or because of ascribing some other efficacious 
value to the ritualistic activities. 

The ritualistic activities took on numerous forms in primitive 
groups. Some of them were dances, songs, prayers, various 
positions of the body, kinds of clothing, and abasement of the 
body, fasting, sacrifice of plants, animals, or human lives in cer- 
tain ways, treatment of idols and temples, and the doing of various 
deeds from the most trivial to the most heroic. These activities 
became habitual, and many continued to be thought of as the 
cause of results even after the secondary causes of the results 
were known and came under the control of man. However, gen- 
erally ritualistic action tended to disappear as soon as secondary 
causes came under man’s control. This disappearance had been 
particularly true of the Christian groups in which ritual is sim- 
plified for the most part to song, prayer, certain attitudes and 
positions of the body, and a few ceremonies, such as baptism, 
confirmation or joining the church, communion services, and cer- 
tain phases of financial activities. 

It is not surprising that ritual in some form still plays an im- 
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portant part in religious activity, even though it is simplified in 
form. In the first place, ritual is economic in effort even in 
groups that are intellectually controlled. In the second place, for 
many people the regular and solemn ritualistic ceremony is one 
of the important means of control. In fact, most people can be 
appealed to by a certain amount and kind of ritualistic procedure. 

D. Through Beliefs and Knowledge.—Man differs from ani- 
mals in his intellectual powers, and therefore in his religious 
activities as well as in other activities his intellect has played a 
large part. While it is true that a large part of religious activ- 
ities are controlled by other factors, as has just been shown, yet 
the belief or actual knowledge about the phenomena of nature 
and of man is, perhaps, the more important control even of 
primitive religious activities. It is this control that makes man 
able to adjust and modify his religious activities to the changing 
conditions of his environment and especially to the changing con- 
ditions of his own group life. Knowledge of facts, therefore, or 
belief in relationships, whether true or false, has been and remain 
important factors in the control of religious groups. 

Among primitive groups not many facts were absolutely 
known, but that situation did not prevent the knowledge they 
had from controlling religious activities. Then, again, among 
primitive men separation and specialization of activities had not 
taken place, and therefore the body of knowledge in connection 
with religion also included the knowledge in connection with 
other activities. Gradually a large body of knowledge and be- 
liefs developed in connection with nature. Some things became 
known about poisonous and edible plants, concerning the recur- 
ring phenomena of night and day and the seasons, the winds, the 
tides, and the sun, and regarding the action of animals. While 
this knowledge may have been important in economic or military 
activities, yet it was all known more or less accurately by the 
religious leaders, who were for the most part not merely religious 
leaders who were supposed to be able to control these phenomena 
but were also the educators who could direct the activity of others 
in relation to these phenomena. 

As scientific knowledge develops, it is made use of more and 
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more in religious groups. A large amount of it is now developed 
outside the religious group, but this knowledge is made use of 
by the religious group in the control of its own activities. The 
discovery of the secondary causes of the forces of nature and 
of man and of their control has made it possible for religion to 
use them as a basis for its own beliefs and activities. Since sci- 
ence discovers and applies the knowledge of secondary causes and 
effects, religion can start with the assurance of these causes and 
effects as a basis for the belief in an Original Cause, not only in 
those lines of activity in which the secondary causes have been 
discovered, but also in those other phases of life where even the 
secondary causes are unknown and hence beyond man’s control. 
Thus science and knowledge as well as religion come to recognize 
an Original Cause, a Supreme Power. Even religion itself is 
rapidly becoming a science. 

III. Education and Intermediate Religious Groups.—The re- 
ligious group has always been an important factor in education. 
In a large number of cases religious groups have given the only 
formal education that was attempted. There are three chief 
reasons for the attempt of the religious groups to give formal 
educational training. In the first place, it was necessary, as in 
other intermediate groups, that the leaders be trained in order 
that they may successfully carry on their activities. In the sec- 
ond place, the lay members of the religious groups must also be 
trained for carrying on their part of the religious activities and 
they must be trained in the beliefs and teachings of the religious 
groups so that they will actually be members as well. Then, 
finally, because religious activities have as a part of their func- 
tion an influence on other activities, it became necessary at first 
for the religious group to train for the other activities also, since 
at that time there was no other formal education given for these 
activities. These three phases of the educational function of the 
religious groups have all been present, but with varying degrees 
of importance, in the different stages of the development of the 
religious groups. 


*See review in Literary Digest, July 14, 1923, of article in C hristian C entury, 
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A. Among Primitive Religious Groups.—While there is a 
popular belief that among primitive peoples little education was 
needed, yet in so far as group life had developed and man had 
learned to depend upon acquired learning or the experiences of 
the race, education became necessary. Outside of the family 
group and perhaps the protective group, the religious group was 
undoubtedly one of the earlier social groups. As a result, it 
had to depend upon itself to give the education necessary for its 
own functioning and for its influence upon other groups. 

1. For Reticious LEeapers.—If the primitive groups were 
to function, it was necessary that the leaders or priests be trained 
in their duties in the group. Little by little a large body of 
knowledge and traditions developed that served to guide the 
priests in their activities, and each new leader needed to acquire 
anew this knowledge in order to function in the group. Nor 
was it possible in these primitive groups for the leaders to obtain 
this training by the short method of getting experience—that is, 
by reading. By memorizing poems, songs, and incantations, and 
by actual training by the priests themselves, novices came to take 
the place of their predecessors. 

The knowledge and training priests received were not only in 
regard to the immediate activities of religious groups, but about 
the phenomena of nature and other activities of man as well. 
This was particularly true because there was little specialization 
of knowledge or activities and the priests needed to know all that 
was known about all activities. As a result, this training was of 
long duration. Priests are regularly represented in tradition and 
history as of an old age; so that it would seem that the novices 
were under the chief priests in training for a great part of their 
lives. That their training began when they were young is also 
probable. 

2. For Memsers oF RELIGIous Groups.—If the members of 
religious groups were not trained to believe in and do their part 
in religious activities, there would be little need for religious 
leaders and there would be in reality no religious groups. Thus 
a large part of the function of the religious groups among prim- 
itive people was to train the people to believe in spirits and to 
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accept the belief that the priests had control over the gods or 
spirits that were the cause of evil and of good to man. A part 
of this training undoubtedly was consciously given by the priests, 
though most of it was a result of the experiences each individual 
had in the activities of the religious group. The ritual in all 
forms of dance, song, and sacrifice was a factor in developing 
faith in the efficiency of religious activities. 

3. For INFLUENCING OTHER ACTIVITIES.—Since the religious 
groups were supposed in primitive times to have the means of 
controlling the spirits that had power over the forces of nature 
and of man as well, the religious group was the repository of all 
knowledge that was obtainable to aid in the control of economic, 
military, and other activities. If individuals wanted to know 
how to be successful in farming, in the hunt, or in war, how 
to keep well or to recover from disease, they must go to their 
priests for advice who, it was thought, could control the spirits 
that caused these activities or conditions. If the priests were 
to keep their influence with the people, their advice must be skill- 
fully carried out in the chase or in warfare in order that there 
would be a likelihood of success. Thus the priests or the religious 
leaders of the groups extended their educational functions to 
method as well as to advice and prophecy. Other groups, such 
as the family and community groups, aided much in this educa- 
tion ; but there is considerable evidence, especially as the religious 
groups developed, to show that these were the most important 
factors in formal education for other individual and social actions. 

B. Among Religious Groups in Development.—As any group 
develops in complexity and size, more formal education is needed 
for efficient functioning. If education is not given by other 
groups, it becomes necessary for the groups themselves to provide 
it for the sake of their own functioning. For the most part this 
situation seems to be the one that prevailed in the development of 
religious groups. They developed before the school developed as 
a specialized educational group; and hence, the first formal educa- 
tion for social activities, religious and otherwise, generally came 
to be given in religious groups. 
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1. For THE RELIGIOUS LEADERS.—As the religious group de- 
veloped in complexity and depended more than formerly upon in- 
direct contacts, the leaders had to be better trained. In the com- 
plexity of the group an ever-increasing amount of ritual and cus- 
tom as well as a great elaboration of beliefs and creeds played its 
part. As a result, more than ever religious leaders had to go 
through a long period of training to prepare for leadership. The 
training of Samuel for religious leadership is a good example 
from Old Testament history.* 

2. For MEMBERS OF RELIGIOUS GRoupPs.—If there were more 
beliefs and practices that leaders needed to know, then, likewise, 
the people would need more training. This again is what we 
find in the study of the development of religious groups. An 
ever larger amount of laws, customs, and traditions had to be 
learned, and it came to be an integral part of religious activities 
to give this training to the people. The very numerous rules, 
regulations, and doctrines laid down in the Old Testament for 
the Hebrews, and especially as they were added to and elaborated 
by later Hebrew leaders in the time of Christ, are typical exam- 
ples of the large amount of training needed by members as well 
as leaders in religious groups. The Bible also stresses the neces- 
sity of giving this knowledge to each generation. In fact, a very 
important part of the function of the Hebrew priests and lead- 
ers was to teach the people. It was a similar situation that made 
the first schools in modern Western civilization develop under the 
control of the church. 

3. For INFLUENCING OTHER AcTiviTiIES.—As other groups - 
developed, the schools, at first under religious groups for the 
most part, began to expand to give the necessary training to in- 
fluence and control other activities. Later, however, other groups 
began to give their own training; or, what was more common, 
other schools, private or public, developed to give training. Con-- 
sequently religious groups began to relinquish education in meth- 
ods of acting in other groups and tended to confine themselves to 
the problem of rightness and wrongness of these activities. This 
change came to mean that the religious groups tried to teach 


+See I Samuel, chaps. i and iii. 
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morals apart from activities. Most of the education of religious 
groups was first in connection with other activities; hence, as far 
as these were taken out of the religious group, the religious group 
lost a large part of its educational functions even in teaching 
religion. 

C. In Modern Religious Groups——As a result of the separa- 
tion of church and state, and since the schools came to be under 
the control of the state, the religious groups in America have lost 
the chief means of educating their leaders and members for func- 
tioning in religious groups as well as their influence upon the 
activities of other social groups. This loss of educational func- 
tion has compelled the religious groups to use some other means 
or to attempt to retain a part of the formal education, at least of 
their leaders. Because of the importance of religious groups in 
social life, it will be well here to study rather carefully what pro- 
visions are made in modern religious groups for social contacts 
through which they exert their educational influences. 

1. For Reticious LEADERS.—Some of the present religious 
groups are careful to give their leaders practically all of the 
formal education that they receive. This is done in parochial or 
denominational schools of all grades from primary to graduate or 
seminary work. Almost all religious groups demand that at 
least a part of the vocational training of their ministers shall be 
obtained in religious denominational schools. But even more 
important in the training of modern religious leaders is the use 
of written language and the adherence to written creeds. The 
rules and creeds of churches must be understood, recognized, and 
adhered.to by the leaders on pain of being subject to ostracism 
by the group. In addition, a large amount of material is published 
both by the religious group itself and by religious magazines in 
the name of the religious groups, so that the ministers are largely 
controlled by these indirect contacts. In spite of these measures, 
however, there seems to be a growing tendency for religious 
leaders to be more independent of the larger groups of which 
they are a part. 

2. For Memsers or REticious Grours.—No longer can the 
religious groups depend upon giving religious training while 
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they are giving other education, as was the case when the school 
was under the control of religious groups. While reading, for 
instance, was being taught, religion could also be taught. After 
the schools were for the most part taken over by the state in the 
separation of church and state, religious groups had to develop 
other means of educating their members. The regular church 
meetings continued their educational functions, but religious 
groups developed other means as well. The insistence upon 
creeds and ritual had some educational effects, especially as they 
were printed and put into the hands of all. Of more value has 
been the large amount of literature that has been developed by all 
religious groups. This literature is also used in connection with 
many groups subordinate to the church or larger religious groups, 
such as Sunday schools, young people’s meetings, ladies’ societies, 
and men’s brotherhoods. Some religious denominations insist 
upon the children of their members going to their own schools; 
but in general in the United States this practice is decreasing. In 
spite of the various attempts of religious groups to control their 
members by education, there is considerable evidence that the 
solidarity and functioning of religious groups are weakening. 

3. For INFLUENCING OrHeErR Activities.—The greatest loss 
of the influence of religious groups is a result of the specializa- 
tion of social activities and the loss of control by the religious 
group over formal education for those activities. Resulting from 
this loss of function, religious groups are attempting to train 
for moral and ethical judgments in other activities by giving a 
knowledge of abstract morals and ethics. Formerly these moral 
and ethical standards were taught in connection with training for 
specific activities. Now, however, moral and ethical standards 
are stressed for the future welfare of the individual; and there 
is little attempt to bring the ever-changing attitudes and activities 
of life and moral standards in harmony with one another and to 
adjust them on the basis of social welfare. Naturally, then, the 
abstract moral teaching of modern religious groups fails largely 
in functioning, though the teaching of right and wrong in con- 
nection with definite religious activities functions better because 
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these principles can be taught in connection with religious activi- 
ties themselves. 

Nevertheless, the religious group is not functionless in this 
field. Its influence upon the character of its members trans- 
fers somewhat to other activities of life. This transference is 
especially strong when the religious groups take a definite stand 
in regard to the rightness or wrongness of an activity in other 
groups. The stand of the modern religious groups on gambling, 
on alcoholism, and on Sunday activities are illustrations of the 
manner in which the church may exert its influence on questions 
of moral conduct in other activities. 

IV. Problems of Modern Religious Groups.—If religion has 
in past times been a powerful influence for social control, the ques- 
tion arises as to whether it ought and can become an influential 
factor again. Not that religious groups have lost all of their in- 
fluence; they have not. Yet since so many activities have been 
separated from religious control (economic activities, for in- 
stance), the question arises as to whether religious groups can 
again become an important factor in the control of such activities. 
But before this question is answered, there must be noted the 
problem of controlling the religious groups themselves. If the 
time and the interest that were formerly given to religious groups 
are no longer given to religious activities so that there is no re- 
ligious education, it is useless to hope that religion can function 
in other activities. It will be important, therefore, to discuss, 
first, the problem of religious training, and, secondly, the prob- 
lem of the relation of religious groups to other social activities. 

A. For Controlling Religious Activities.—Ilf an intermediate 
group is going to function efficiently there must be provisions de- 
veloped that will make possible not only the contacts, but also for- 
mal training in order that the right responses will be made to 
stimuli received in contacts. In this field, then, are the first and 
fundamental problems of modern religious groups. They at- 
tempt to solve these problems through their own schools, through 
their regular religious services, through cooperation with the 
schools, or perhaps in other ways. These points will be taken up 
in order. 
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1. By ScHoo_ts UNDER REticious Groups.—Modern religious 
groups have their own schools to train their leaders. In fact, they 
hesitate to accept people for their leaders who have not had at 
least a part of their training in their own religious schools, the 
denominational colleges and seminaries. Some groups, like the 
Roman Catholic and Lutheran, insist that their leaders take prac- 
tically all of their formal education in their schools. Unfortu- 
nately for the efficiency of modern religious groups, many schools 
under religious control have been used to maintain old beliefs 
and traditions rather than to train their leaders for efficient re- 
ligious activities in a civilization that has been changed by new 
discoveries of science and by inventions. Apparently, however, 
many church schools have recently been equipping themselves with 
modern means and methods of education and are training their 
leaders more efficiently. 

Some groups insist that all the children of their members at- 
tend the church schools. This is clearly an attempt to control 
education so that it will all be in harmony with the religious 
group and at the same time an attempt to gain more opportunity 
to give positive religious teaching. In America, such schools be- 
low college rank are on the decline because of the development of 
free public schools. Even denominational colleges are far sur- 
passed, from the point of view of enrollment, by public colleges 
and universities. Yet there appears to be room and a function 
for the denominational college, not only to give the college educa- 
tion to those preparing for the ministry, but also to prepare others 
to become faithful and efficient laymen in religious groups. 

Another form of the church school is the Bible school, or Sun- 
day school, that has become a characteristic part of modern re- 
ligious groups. Though even the Sunday school was started as a 
secular school to teach the regular school curriculum to those who 
were not in the regular schools because of work or other causes, 
religious groups soon began to make use of them to teach re- 
ligion instead. This came to be more true when secular schools 
became universal and nearly all people became literate. 

Yet the Sunday school is not functioning so well as it might 
function in giving religious training. For those who attend reg- 
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ularly through a lifetime and really take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities offered the Sunday school is important. For many, how- 
ever, of those who attend more or less irregularly and have little 
interest, the Sunday schools have little effect. In the first place, 
though the Sunday school period is only one hour'a week, most 
of that period is used in other activities than direct teaching. 
While the other activities have educational functions, yet they dif- 
fer little from the regular church services, as a rule, and are not 
adapted to the various ages of the pupils in the Sunday school. 
Then, secondly, the teachers are frequently inefficient and un- 
trained. They are often chosen for any other reason than that 
they have ability as a teacher. Frequently the ones who know 
least about teaching are the ones who are most willing to take the 
work. Nor is the organization of the ordinary Sunday school 
made on scientific principles of education, but rather on the con- 
veniences of records and the wishes of teachers and pupils. In 
general, there seems to be little respect for the value of the work 
on the part of either the pupil or the teacher. Nevertheless, the 
Sunday schools exert considerable influence; and, as they are be- 
ing organized on a scientific basis with the subject matter and 
the method adapted to the ages of pupils and the purposes of the 
education, and as efficient teachers are being obtained they are 
becoming what really they were intended to be, schools for teach- 
ing religion and for training in religious activities. 

2. By Recutar Cuurcn Services.—The regular organiza- 
tion and services of the church, as the form the religious group has 
taken in America, are important in religious training. Most ser- 
mons and a large part of the ritual are educational, though a clear 
recognition of the educational function of the sermon would un- 
doubtedly increase the influence of the regular church services 
upon religion. While apparently only a small percentage of the 
population attend church regularly and many of these seem more 
or less indifferent, yet because of the regularity of the services and 
because of the influence and prestige of religious leaders and re- 
ligious activities, the services are exceedingly influential in giving 
religious education and training. If the churches were more ad- 
equately supported financially and could draw to them a better 
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class of leaders, or would make those already leaders more ef- 
ficient, naturally the church would have more influence. 

3. By SpectaL Groups SUBORDINATE TO RELIGIOUS GROUPS. 
—lIt can hardly be said that the leaders of the churches are not try- 
ing to make the churches function efficiently, if one can judge by 
the great variety of activities carried on by special groups subor- 
dinate to the larger church groups. For anyone who desires the 
training there is an abundance of opportunities. In addition to 
church schools, Sunday schools, and regular church services, there 
are many other groups which have specific educational functions. 
Such are the young people’s societies, which give experience in 
organization, religious expression, and knowledge of religious be- 
liefs and practices. Likewise, the women’s auxiliaries or aids, 
or missionary societies have as a definite part of their program 
not only a wider religious experience, but a definite educational 
program in regard to the various activities of religious groups. 
Even the men are organizing into laymen’s societies and men’s 
brotherhoods to make effective their religious activities and to 
obtain for themselves more knowledge of religious activities. 
Outside specific church control are the groups known as the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association, and similar groups. While they have as a 
part of their program the association of Christian young men and 
women in many other activities, such as recreation, yet a part of 
their program is educational. All of them use literature freely 
and in this way educate by both direct and indirect contacts, not 
only to keep their own groups functioning, but to aid in religious © 
activities in general as well. In these groups, however, as in 
other religious groups, there is lack of recognition of the im- 
portance of adequately supporting the movements. As a result, 
too few really qualified leaders take charge and the activities of 
the group are not well adapted to good religious training. oe 

4. By CooperRaTION oF RELIGIous GRoUPS AND PuBLIc 
ScHoots.—Naturally the training given by the schools will as-- 
sist individuals to function in religious groups as well as in other 
groups. Religious groups, for instance, depend upon their mem- 
bers knowing how to read and having an abundant knowledge of 
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facts about the physical and social environment. However, re- 
ligious groups need to supplement this knowledge with additional 
information in the specific field of religion. In just what way 
this can best be done is the problem of the cooperation of the 
school with religious groups. As a result of the separation of 
church and state and the secularization of the schools, there is 
little attempt to give information about religious activities in 
the school curriculum. Even in the selection of the stories and 
literature used in teaching the art of. reading, it seems necessary 
rather carefully to avoid religious activities and to allow them to 
cover almost all other activities instead. This situation makes it 
advisable for religious groups to arrange specific training for 
the children of their membership, as we have already seen. Yet 
because of the time taken by the schools and the importance of 
the school in formal education, various methods are being used 
or proposed to make the schools and religious groups work to- 
gether in this phase of education. 

a. Religious Teaching During School Hours.—Since the chief 
objection to giving religious training as a part of the educational 
process of the schools arises from the presence of children of 
various religious sects, the proposal has been made that at certain 
definite times during the week children will be excused from the 
regular school work and grouped according to religious prefer- 
erences and taught by those selected by religious groups. This 
teaching may be done in the school building or in rooms provided 
by the churches. The only restraint the school needs to exert 
will be to insist that the time be well spent with a definite pro- 
gram of education under competent teachers. This plan is being 
tried in various places, among which is Gary, Indiana. 

b. Credit in Public Schools for Religious Education-—A sec- 
ond method of cooperation is being tried in some schools, by which 
credit is granted for religious education given by other groups, 
chiefly the Sunday schools, outside the regular school hours. This 
credit may apply to regular school advancement or be in addition 
to the regular school requirements. In the first case, the credit is 
worth something towards graduation and often takes the place 
of some other subject disliked by the student. In the latter case 
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it is optional, and the only encouragement to take it is the pres- 
sure of the social groups and the prestige given by the fact that 
credits are granted by the school. 

c. Religious Training in Public Schools——A third method of 
cooperation is that of having the schools themselves give the fun- 
damentals of religious education. It is thought that the various 
religious sects can agree upon certain fundamental religious prin- 
ciples and that these can be taught in the schools. At least, 
many think, the Bible or sections of it upon which all in the 
schools can agree should be read daily without comment. Nat- 
urally there would be no objection to this method of giving re- 
ligious training in the schools if all the children were from 
homes in which parents were of the same religious sect, or if they 
could agree upon what is given. Seldom, however, in this coun- 
try is this possible; and usually those who advocate religious 
teaching in the schools, or else reading from the Bible, are doing 
so with the motive of trying to give the teaching in which they 
themselves believe. It is doubtful whether, in the separation of 
church both from the state and from the schools, this plan is 
feasible at all except in those communities that are sufficiently 
homogeneous religiously to do so, if indeed there are such com- 
munities. 

B. Relation of Religious Groups to Other Activities.—It was 
shown in the earlier part of this chapter that religious groups 
have always had more or less direct influence upon other social 
activities; but because of the specialization of activities and the 
loss of the function of the religious groups in giving a general 
education, they have lost most of their direct influence. The 
question arises, however, as to what degree religious groups 
should retain or recover their direct influence upon other activ- 
ities. It will be impossible to go into this question here in de- 
tail, but a little discussion in regard toa few of the more important 
activities may be helpful to illustrate the problem as well as to 
suggest probable solutions of the proper relation of religious 
groups to other groups. The discussion will also be limited to the 
religious groups as typified by the Christian churches in Western 
civilization. 
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1. CHuRCH AND PoLiticaL ACcTIVITIES.—With the separa- 
tion of church and state in almost all nations of Western civili- 
zation, the church has lost its authority to exert direct influence 
upon political activities. Nevertheless, religious groups often 
attempt to influence directly political activities. Their only way 
to exert direct influence, however, is to take as a group a definite 
stand upon political questions and policies. Just to what extent 
modern churches are justified in doing this is a mooted question. 
When the political activity concerns vital questions of morality, 
such as gambling, vice, and safety to life, there are few who 

would deny the church the right to take a definite stand, even 
to the extent of declaring itself in opposition to men and political 
parties or in favor of them as the situation may determine. On 
the other hand, when doubtful questions arise, or whenever there 
are two conflicting interests both of which are right to certain 
groups, a positive stand by the church may be ill-advised or even 
objectionable. If it attempts to decide in such questions, it should 
be from the point of view of the larger and more permanent 
interests. 

In any case, real direct influence can be exerted only through 
the control of members of the church in their political activities. 
The degree to which a church can control its members in their 
political activities depends upon several factors. The chief of 
these is the respect with which the members hold the church as a 
group, or the leaders of the church. Among some denomina- 
tions this respect is stronger than in others. Among some groups 
an order by the church authorities is obeyed without much hesi- 
tation. “A second factor, especially among intellectually con- 
trolled peoples, is the extent to which the membership is educated 
by the church to questions of right and wrong. For modern 
people who desire reasons for activities a mere declaration that 
an act is wrong or right is not sufficient. They demand the 
reasons therefor, and are prone to reject conclusions not based 
on apparently valid reasons. Undoubtedly this tendency to de- 
clare acts right or wrong without giving valid reasons therefor is 
one of the reasons why the church is losing its control over po- 
litical and other activities, The third factor that might be men- 
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tioned here has already been discussed in the treatment of the 
control the church has over its members in their religious ac- 
tivities. This is the failure of the church to develop religious 
activities among its membership. Individuals are always less in- 
fluenced by groups in whose activities they are but slight par- 
ticipants. The more indirect control over political activities 
through the development of individual character was discussed 
earlier in the chapter, and, as was shown there, depends upon the 
amount of influence the church has upon character building. 

2. CHURCH AND Economic ActTIviTiEs.—What has been said 
in regard to the relation of the church to political activities holds 
largely true for the economic. Here, perhaps, a larger number 
of questions of right or wrong are not so clearly defined. It is 
difficult to determine whether it is wrong or right from the point 
of view of general economic welfare to allow a few to become 
multimillionaires, while many others are struggling in poverty. 
There is a tendency for the church to teach only in the abstract 
about economic problems. Many religious leaders, for illustra- 
tion, say that the application of the Golden Rule to business would 
solve the problems. That statement, however, does not touch the 
problem. The problem is, What would be an application of the 
Golden Rule to business? If capitalists, for instance, would do 
to labor what they insist labor should do to them, they would 
turn over the management and all the returns to labor, demand- 
ing for themselves only a bare livelihood. There is no assurance 
that such an application of the Golden Rule would be for the 
benefit even of the laborers. 

Many problems should be recognized by the church as well 
as by the other groups, as unsolved, the solution of which it 
is the duty of religious leaders as well as of the leaders of other 
groups to discover as quickly as possible. Nor are the churches 
wholly neglecting their tasks in this respect. The stand the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches has taken in connection with working 
conditions, wages, and hours of labor in industry is an example. 
In general, however, the laboring group and especially the more 
radical groups seem to believe that the present churches are bul- 
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warks for those who have property and are in position to exploit 
the laborers who have no property. 

3. CHuRCH AND Morat Activities.—The church has no hesi- 
tation usually in taking a definite stand on activities that are gen- 
erally considered immoral. Those activities would be immoral 
without the stand of the religious groups, though their sanctions 
add to the general opinion as to the wrongness of the acts. The 
problem here for the church is to determine what activities are 
immoral. The attempt of many churches to teach abstract mo- 
rality is almost useless. To have significance teaching must be 
applied to the real activities of life. It should be noted also that 
these questions of morality arise in connection with all kinds of 
activities in life, but that some of the more important are in 
connection with recreational and sexual life. As in other ac- 
tivities, again, the church should not be dogmatic in its stand on 
the moral phase of an activity. The condemnation of many rec- 
reational activities, for instance, without reasons therefor, only 
results in ineffectiveness in the church’s teaching in those respects 
and weakens it even in others. The church is an important aid 
in the maintenance of moral standards; so that it behooves re- 
ligious leaders to use thought and care in the stand the church 
takes upon moral questions and always to give reasons for this 
stand that are quite free from magic and mystery and valid for 
everyday life. 

4. CHuRCH AND PHILANTHROPIC AcTiviITIEs.—The Chris- 
tian church has from its beginnings been an important factor in 
philanthropic activities, at many times being about the only group 
that has carried on such activities. In a later chapter * the prob- 
lems of philanthropy will be discussed, but it will be well here to 
note some aspects of the church’s part in philanthropy. 

In the first place, the church’s insistence upon the duty of giv- 
ing to the poor has developed a widespread care for the poor and 
the dependent that probably has never ‘been equaled in history. 
Fraternity and equality have ever been a part of Christian teach- 
ing, and the ideas have spread to political and to other social 
phases of life as well. 


* Chap. xvi. 
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However, the church has been slow in changing its methods of 
giving relief as other social changes have developed. There have 
been two reasons for this. In the first place, giving is often used 
for purposes of proselyting. These purposes are perhaps not 
necessarily in themselves objectionable. The only difficulty is, 
that this purpose does not take into consideration the chief ob- 
ject of relief—namely, the re-establishment of those in need of 
economic independence. Hence the relief may tend to pauper- 
ization by the time the person is won over to the religious belief. 
The second phase of philanthropic activities of the church that has 
resulted in the pauperization of individuals relieved is the over- 
emphasis of the effect of giving upon the giver and the neglect 
of the effect upon the recipients. The churches should use as 
much care as possible to prevent their philanthropic activities from 
causing pauperization of those receiving relief. Many churches 
are recognizing the problems of charity in modern social life and 
are cooperating with one another and with other philanthropic 
agencies to give relief on a scientific and really helpful basis. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


SECONDARY GROUPS, ECONOMIC AND 
INFORMATIONAL 


I. Secondary Groups in Modern Social Life—As civilization 
develops and specialization of activities takes place, large groups 
increasingly appear that depend almost entirely upon contacts in 
which the stimuli for action arising from one or more psychic 
activities are presented practically only through the intermediacy 
of some instrument or person. These groups develop around 
a common activity for the successful carrying on of which social 
contacts are provided. The end of the activity may be for the 
success of the individuals of the group or for the benefit of mem- 
bers of other groups. In either case, secondary groups influence 
other group activities because of the interdependence of social 
activities. A large economic group, such as the United States 
Steel Company, the group composed of the authors, publishers, 
advertisers, and readers of a magazine of national circulation, 
and the state are typical examples of secondary groups. 

A. The Development of Secondary Groups.—As in the case 
of intermediate groups, the secondary groups also develop usually 
in connection with one common activity and survive because the 
development of the larger group makes it possible for the activity 
to be carried on more efficiently than if the larger group had not 
developed. The group may develop in size at the expense of 
the smaller groups or by the smaller groups federating into the | 
larger groups. It will be necessary to consider in detail the de- 
velopment of the secondary groups around common activities and 
the resulting structure of the groups. 

1. IN CoNNECTION wiITH Common ActrvitiEs.—As the spe- 
cific activity of an intermediate group becomes recognized in com- 
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mon to a larger number of individuals or to two or more inter- 
mediate groups, there is a tendency for all concerned to consoli- 
date into an organized secondary group. The common activity 
may be any one of a number of kinds, but usually there is 
only one. It may be the selling of wheat or cotton, the building 
of good roads, the development of a certain scientific field, or 
the government of the state. In any case, because of the com- 
petition and cooperation of the various parts of the group that 
is in process of development, as the parts come into contact 
with one another, the members develop a consciousness of their 
common activity and interest. As each part of the group plans 
for greater returns for the effort put forth, it finds that the waste 
of competition can be avoided and new power developed by cooper- 
ation. While it is self-interest resulting from experience that 
actuates and determines responses to the stimuli of the situation 
and there may be no conscious planning of a secondary group as 
such, yet the result of the contacts made is a secondary group. 
Because of the various contacts and because of more or less 
conscious recognition of the value to be obtained by joining larger 
groups, representatives from the various primary or intermediate 
groups, or, in case there are no definite smaller groups, leading 
individuals, meet together, perhaps in direct contacts, and begin 
the process of developing larger secondary groups. Though the 
group is really in process of formation as soon as the various 
parts of the group begin to influence one another in action, and 
especially as they begin to cooperate when they give and receive 
stimuli from one another; yet the result of the meeting together 
usually is some provision by which the parts will be able to 
cooperate better and more permanently. Provision for regularly 
giving stimuli will be made and the responses will be agreed upon 
so that all will be alike, or at least will cooperate. To be more con- 
crete and to put it into terms that are usually used in connection 
with such group formations, they elect officers and make rules that 
provide for the proper control of the larger group as it is or- 
ganized. Thus they temporarily start the action of the larger 
group. It should be remembered that this description of the 
formation of the secondary group is only illustrative and that 
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all the stages are not always present in the development of any 
one group. Then, again, it may be that the secondary group will 
be the result of a very slow evolutionary process that will take 
ages to accomplish. Also, as we shall soon see, secondary groups 
are possible only as means for indirect communication become 
possible. 

2. RESULTING STRUCTURE OF SECONDARY GRoupPs.—As the 
larger group develops out of smaller groups, the latter do not 
always lose their identity or their specific functions. They 
may even retain their supremacy in certain matters if the larger 
group is in the form of a federation. Such, for example, is the 
American Federation of Labor, or the federal government of the 
United States or the Swiss federation. In other cases, the smaller 
groups disappear entirely or almost so and become merely ad- 
ministrative units of the larger groups. Such, for instance, are 
two or more corporations when they are dissolved and one cor- 
poration takes their place. 

If, on the other hand, a secondary group develops by the 
gradual increase in numbers of a small or intermediate group, it 
may remain as a single group, never showing federation of pri- 
mary or intermediate groups. Such, for instance, would be the 
readers and publishers of a magazine having a large subscription 
list. Some secondary groups, however, when they become large, 
divide into smaller subordinate units or intermediate groups for 
more efficient functioning. The development of local and state 
units of the National Education Association is an example of 
this tendency. 

B. Provisions for Social Contacts.—If a social group func- 
tions—if it exists at all—there must be social relationships. As 
we have seen, social relationships are the “cause and effect’’ re- 
lation of psychic activities to one another. Since the individuals 
or parts of the secondary group are seldom, if ever, in such 
spatial relationships to one another that they can see or hear the 
stimuli resulting directly from the psychic activities of one an- 
other, there must be provisions made by which the stimuli of 
activities of individual members may reach other individuals in 


order that responses may be made. Provisions for such com- 
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munication are made by the selection of certain officers and rules 
and by the press. 

1. By Orricers AND RutEes.—Either by assuming positions 
or offices or by being elected to them by members of the group, 
certain individuals are placed in communication with one another 
and with other members of the group, and thus are enabled to 
bring members in direct and indirect contact with one another. 
The direct contacts are few, usually only between officers who 
are in the same geographical area or who make it a point to 
meet together occasionally. Naturally, some members occasion- 
ally meet with a few other members, but in general direct con- 
tacts are few and usually unimportant as compared with in- 
direct contacts. Indirect contacts are made by telephone, tele- 
graph, letters, printed matter, such as journals or periodicals, 
and the publication of rules and regulations. The officers. thus 
communicate with one another and with the members, and 
through the officers the members communicate with one another. 
They adopt rules that all are supposed to read in order to guide 
their action accordingly. Officers also have as their duty the task 
of seeing that the right responses are made by one another and 
by members to the stimuli that are presented. Failure to make 
the response often incurs punishment, at least exclusion from the 
group. The dropping of a person from the membership of the 
American Sociological Society or the National Education Asso- 
ciation if the dues are not paid in response to notices sent out 
by the officers is an illustration. Any person can cite an abun- 
dance of examples from other secondary groups. 

2. THROUGH THE Press.—Not only is it impossible in the 
secondary group to depend upon direct communication, but like- 
wise, as groups become large, indirect contacts through written 
letters or messages become burdensome both as to time and as 
to expense, even though they are made with the use of stenography 
and the typewriter. Consequently, the press is depended upon 
more and more for communication. By means of the printing 
press one individual can present stimuli to thousands or millions 


of others readily and with comparatively little expense. The rules 
and regulations of secondary groups are usually so published, and 
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a large number of the notices of various kinds that are alike for 
all members are printed and mailed. 

In addition to the use of the press for circulars and pamphlets 
giving rules and notices, magazines, newspapers, and books come 
to be used extensively. In fact, they might almost be said to 
be necessary conditions for efficient functioning of modern sec- 
ondary groups. Many secondary groups have specific maga- 
zines or journals of their own for this function. Such is the 
Federationist for the American Federation of Labor, or the 
Economic Review for the American Economic Association. In 
addition, all secondary groups depend upon regular newspapers 
for information in regard to the various activities in life and 
also for facts about prices, weather, and a large number of other 
things that condition their own activities. Then, again, so far 
as they enter into the news and literature published, they present 
stimuli through the newspapers and magazines. Finally, they 
use both newspapers and magazines freely in the form of adver- 
tisements in order that they may reach all who care to know of 
their activities. 

Another use made of the press in giving indirect contacts 
is the publishing of books. A physician or a lawyer who writes 
a book giving new information soon reaches nearly all other 
physicians or lawyers and influences more or less their actions. 
The dependence upon books and other forms of printed matter for 
indirect contacts with those of preceding ages is also important. 
In truth, modern civilization is possible only because written lan- 
guage in the form of the printed page makes it possible for all 
individuals who enter secondary groups to obtain information of 
the activities of others. 

C. Social Contacts to Influence Other Groups.—As in the 
case of other classes of groups, secondary groups also exert an 
influence over the activities of groups of all kinds. Modern 
social life is too complex and intricately interrelated for the ac- 
tivity of any one group not to influence the activities of other 
groups. Secondary groups influence other groups in two ways. 
In the first place, their activities serve as stimulj for activity in 
other groups; and, secondly, their activities influence the charac- 
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ter of members whose activities in other kinds of groups are 
important. 

1. AcTIVITIES AS STIMULI FOR OTHER GRoups.—The action 
of one group always serves as stimuli for the action of other 
groups. The action, for instance, of the Anti-Saloon League 
influences the activities of the state, and the Association Against 
Prohibition. In some cases, as the one just mentioned, the pur- 
pose of the secondary group is to influence the action of other 
groups, but in others the influence is incidental rather than pur- 
poseful. The chief means for the presentation of the stimuli 
from the activities of secondary groups are the newspapers and 
magazines. A very large part of the space of newspapers is de- 
voted to the activities of the large economic, recreational and 
political groups and those groups whose chief function is prop- 
aganda. 

2. INFLUENCE OF CHARACTER OF MEMBERS ON OTHER 
Groups.—Likewise, membership in a secondary group influ- 
ences the character of individual members to the extent that their 
activities in other groups are modified. Membership, for illus- 
tration, in the Anti-Saloon League, the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, or the National Education Association will influence an 
individual’s activities as a member of his church, his family, or 
his state group. The extent of this influence depends largely upon 
how many contacts the individual has within the secondary 
groups. If a member of the Anti-Saloon League, for example, - 
reads carefully the American Issue and allows his character to be 
influenced by the contacts thus obtained, he will vote accordingly 
in his political group and will attempt to influence others in his 
family, his vocational, or his recreational groups to do likewise. 
On the other hand, if a member of the National Geographic 
Society never reads the National Geographic Magazine though it 
comes to him regularly, it will never influence him to have a 
different attitude towards nature and towards his political and 
economic activities. Perhaps individuals differ much by native 
ability or acquired traits in regard to the amount of influence 
secondary groups exert upon them through the indirect contacts 
of reading. If a person reads little and does not talk much with 
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those who do read, he is little influenced by secondary groups. 
If, however, he is a great reader and allows the information thus 
obtained to control his activities, then secondary groups largely 
determine his responses to the stimuli of other groups. 

II. Increasing Importance of Secondary Groups.—The direct 
contacts that characterize primary groups and to some extent 
intermediate groups give them an important influence in the 
control of individual and group action. Direct contacts result in 
responses that are frequently instinctive or are the result of ac- 
quired habits. In any case, a very large part of the stimuli of 
direct contacts causes responses that are not to any great extent 
consciously controlled. This important aspect of the contacts of 
primary and intermediate groups is almost entirely lacking in 
secondary groups because of the relative unimportance of direct 
contacts in that class of groups. Nevertheless, it is possible 
for the secondary groups to increase in importance as civiliza- 
tion advances, because the ease of communication makes indirect 
contacts possible and frequent, and also because advanced civili- 
zation depends more upon intellect than does a backward 
civilization. 

A. Because of Ease of Communication.—V arious inventions 
in transportation and in sending messages have made it possi- 
ble for all parts of a secondary group to be in constant communi- 
cation with one another. Time and expense are saved in sending 
written messages by trains and airplane as compared with the 
former use of “runners.” The'old method of signaling from hill- 
top to hilltop has given place to the telephone, telegraph, and 
wireless. The cheapness of transportation of printed material 
is also important. Letters, newspapers, magazines, and books are 
carried throughout the world at a comparatively small cost, 
and the radio and telegraph flash the news of activities from every 
part of the world throughout all lands. Accounts of the activities 
of every part of the earth are served by the daily newspaper at 
breakfast, which comes also from the entire world. 

Almost as important in the development of secondary groups 
is the ease of man’s own traveling from group to group. When 
the leaders, and many others as well, for profit or pleasure, visit 
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peoples in other sections of the country or the world, it becomes 
much easier to develop common activities among larger num- 
bers, and hence secondary groups arise. Railways, automobiles, 
and airplanes make it possible for a journey to be made around 
the world in less time and with less effort than it formerly took 
to cross a small state. Thus officers of a large secondary group, 
or members also, when they find it desirable, may easily and in- 
expensively visit various areas of secondary groups. 

It should be recalled that improved means of communication 
would not be very effective in the development of secondary 
groups were it not for the fact of the cheapness and ease of 
printing and the condition of universal literacy. Not only can 
most people in civilized countries receive communication through 
the printed page, but also because of the cheapness of communi- 
cation in the form of newspapers, magazines, and books, nearly 
everyone can afford to receive such contacts. 

B. Because Civilization Depends upon Intelligence.—lf 
civilization depended upon instinct and feeling to guide action, 
the indirect contacts of the secondary group would be relatively 
unimportant. But high civilization depends rather upon intellec- 
tual factors. In fact, many primary contacts that furnish stimuli 
for instinctive responses and feelings may actually work an in- 
jury to civilization, for instinctive responses unguided in any 
considerable degree by intellect often do not function well in an 
advanced civilization. 

Indirect contacts, on the other hand, appeal mostly to the in- 


telligence and only slightly to the instinctive responses and feel- 


ings. Man no longer needs to see a thing with the eye in order 
to believe it. He needs no longer to come into physical contact 
with an enemy or a friend to know that he is an enemy or friend. 
He needs no longer to learn an activity by imitation or by ob- 
serving actions in others. A person with a fair degree of ability 
and training and very little experience can do things after reading 
directions without ever seeing the acts themselves. Political, 
business, religious, and even recreational activities in modern 
life depend more upon facts, upon the processes of intelligence, 


and less upon instincts and feelings for efficient functioning. 
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In many ways, then, secondary groups are more efficient in 
modern civilization than are primary and intermediate groups. 
The vagueness of instinctive responses to the stimuli of indirect 
contacts allows intelligence rather than instinct to guide response 
to such stimuli. Reading is a quick way to profit by others’ ex- 
perience and is the chief means of obtaining indirect contacts in 
secondary groups. But while reading is a quick method of 
profiting by experience, because of the lack of direct contacts as 
well as because of the absence of the activity itself, it is stripped 
largely of instinctive responses and feelings. For those, then, 
who are able to receive and respond to the stimuli of indirect 
contacts, secondary groups make possible a larger and better 
life. Secondary groups make possible a life that is guided by in- 
telligence to adapt itself to the social environment in such a way 
that it will function well just because it is controlled by intelli- 
gence and not by impulses and instincts. Impulses and instincts 
may have functioned well in a lower civilization, but they do not 
function well in a high type of life unless modified greatly by 
training and intelligence. 

III. Secondary Groups with Economic Functions.—As a re- 
sult of the specialization of economic activities that followed 
the industrial revolution and the development of better and cheaper 
means of communication, social groups carrying on economic 
activities began to enlarge. These groups have already been 
treated as they developed into the intermediate forms,! but the 
advantages that came from increased size of these groups often 
led these groups to continue their process of growth until so 
many of their contacts are indirect that they should be called 
secondary groups. These groups in general control their own 
activities by providing for indirect social contacts, and their 
activities influence directly and indirectly the activities of other 
groups. 

A. Development from Intermediate Groups.—Usually in the 
case of economic groups the process of development has been 
through the intermediate into the secondary. In fact, more often 
than not intermediate groups keep their own identity and a large 

1 See chap. x. 
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part of their own control. They surrender only that part of their 
direction to the organization of the larger group that seems to 
them to be an advantage. The American Federation of Labor 
and the National Association of Manufacturers seem to be groups 
on this order. Only in a general way do national officers and 
organization of the American Federation of Labor control the 
local or district labor organizations that are federated in the 
American Federation of Labor. As long as intermediate groups 
live up to certain conditions and requirements laid down by the 
national organization, the larger group supports the smaller ones 
in their various activities. If, however, intermediate groups see 
fit to go against the orders of the larger group, either their activi- 
ties are not supported by the larger group, or, if the activity is a 
serious infraction of the regulations of the larger group, the 
association between the smaller and the larger group ceases by 
order of the American Federation of Labor. 

In other cases, smaller intermediate groups practically lose 
their identity and control of their activities. Their organiza- 
tion and officers are provided for by secondary organizations and 
they become only an administrative unit of the larger group. The 
United States Steel Company and the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen seem to be examples of this form of or- 
ganization of secondary groups. 

B. Advantage of Secondary Groups.——There are various 
advantages that underlie the development of secondary groups, 
but they all hang about the task of obtaining larger economic re- 
turns. The added power of large economic returns may be due to 
inherent conditions in the group itself which result from increased 
size of the group or else is due to the fact that competition is de- 
stroyed by the larger group. 

1. RESULTING FROM SizE.—Dependent somewhat upon the 
nature of the group are various conditions that may arise in 
larger groups that give them added power for economic re- 
turns. In an industrial organization, like the Ford Motor Com- 
pany, the added power comes largely from specialization of labor 
and the saving of expenses’ inherent in large-scale production. 
If the organization is among laborers, such as the United Mine 
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Workers, the added power comes from the fact that if they all 
stand together they can come nearer to obtaining their demands 
than if they act separately in smaller groups. While there are 
many specific reasons for added powers in the development of the 
more important secondary groups, these examples are illustrations 
of the chief conditions that arise from the increased size of the 
group. 

2. Due To ELIMINATION OF CoMPETITION.—Again, the added 
power to obtain economic returns may arise from the fact that 
the larger group may be able to eliminate competition. In this 
case, the economic group is the gainer while those who consume 
are often losers. The larger group stifles competition either by 
the grouping together of all those engaging in the activity or by 
some few fixing prices to destroy others, or by certain kinds of 
advertising, or by other practices. The practices of pooling by 
the railroads before pooling was prohibited by law is an example 
of the former and the various practices of the Standard Oil 
Company, in its early history, are the typical examples of the 
latter. Naturally the larger groups may have the advantages 
of added power both from the conditions inherent in the business 
and from the destruction of competition. 

C. Provisions for Control of Their Own Activity.—Natu- 
rally, if economic secondary groups function successfully, they 
must make specific provisions for the necessary social contacts 
to cause the proper responses on the part of various individuals 
and smaller groups. In large secondary groups this provision 
for contacts becomes a serious problem, the solution of which 
makes for the success of the group. Since economic groups have 
a common activity that vitally interests all the members of the 
group, it has been possible to make rather efficient provisions 
for social contacts. Undoubtedly, however, even for the eco- 
nomic secondary groups, the failure of giving stimuli and of 
obtaining the proper responses is a great handicap to their 
functioning. 

1. THROUGH OFFICERS AND PUBLICATIONS.—As in all sec- 
ondary groups, it must be the duty of various individuals to pro- 
vide the social contacts necessary to keep the group functioning. 
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Officers of various grades, such as boards of directors, presi- 
dents, managers, foremen, and others, have as their chief duty the 
presentation of stimuli that will cause the activities of individual 
members and parts of a group to cooperate with and to supple- 
ment one another. For the conveyance of stimuli, printed rules 
and regulations are given to all and incentives of various kinds 
are developed to cause individuals to read them. Besides, in the 
large group is the ever-present magazine or newspaper, such as 
the Federationist of the American Federation of Labor. 

2. THRouGH RELATIONS OF SMALLER TO LARGER GROUPS.— 
The smaller parts may lose their identity and their control, as is 
true in the case of the parts of the Western Union Telegraph 
Company. In this case, their control is established authoritatively 
from governing officials of the larger groups. On the other hand, 
the only control obtained may be voluntary responses by in- 
dividual members or by smaller constituent groups to the 
information given them. When they unanimously find it to 
their advantage to respond in a certain way, this method of 
control may be as effective as the other. A typical example of 
this method of control by a secondary group is the “open. price 
associations” that have developed since the World War. They 
have a central committee or secretary who receives and pub- 
lishes for members the information concerning their common 
activities that they need to know in order to obtain larger 
returns. 

D. Influence upon Other Groups.—Since economic secondary 
groups are becoming so thoroughly organized and efficient, they 
are exerting considerable influence upon other group activities. 
This is especially true because of the close relation other group 
activities have to economic activities. It is clearly seen that 
other groups depend upon economic activities for the means 
whereby they themselves can function. 

1. Drrecr STIMULI FoR OTHER ACTIVITIES.—Economic sec- 
ondary groups are often in competition with one another, and 
hence the action of one influences the action of others. The 
action of the American Federation of Labor, for illustration, 
was one of the causes for the present development of the Na- 
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tional Association of Manufacturers, and the threat of strike 
on the part of the railway brotherhoods recently influenced both 
economic and state groups. 

But it is not only other economic groups that are effected di- 
rectly by these groups. Religious groups, family groups, and 
all other groups are influenced as well for weal or woe. The 
welfare of the family depends often upon the activities of eco- 
nomic secondary groups, while churches, as local or as national 
groups, may be influenced by the activities of economic groups. 
The investigation of working conditions in the United States 
Steel Company’s plants by the Interchurch World Movement 
is an illustration of the influence upon the churches. 

2. INDIRECT INFLUENCE UPON OTHER Groups.—Perhaps 
even more important is the influence economic groups even of 
the secondary class have upon the character of the members 
of these groups. If the members of a large industrial organi- 
zation think they are treated badly by that organization, since 
they are members of the state group also they will be influenced 
accordingly in their state activities. The influence may be to 
cause the state to control or to own the industry of which they 
are a part. On the other hand, the owners of the property of the 
economic group use their influence in the state to oppose govern- 
ment ownership of property or socialism. Likewise, the activities 
of the members of family groups, recreational groups, religious 
groups, and all others will be determined partially by the activi- 
ties of members in their secondary economic groups which have 
influenced the attitudes and character of these individuals. 

IV. Secondary Groups for Information—Since the develop- 
ment of printing and the prevalence of literacy have made it 
possible to depend upon indirect contacts to obtain information, 
there have developed many groups the chief purpose of which is 
to provide information. Informational groups of the inter- 
mediate class have already been treated.1_ However, as there are 
many secondary groups of this sort, it will be well to discuss 
briefly the various kinds of informational groups, the control 

*See Chap. xi. 
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they have over their own activities, and especially their influence 
upon other activities. 

There are three general kinds of informational groups that 
are modern and important in present civilized life, though these 
are neither inclusive of all informational groups nor are they so 
sharply defined that each class is exclusive of the others. They 
are the newspapers and magazines, the scientific associations, and 
the groups for the purpose of propaganda. 

A. Newspapers and Magazines.—There is scarcely an indi- 
vidual in modern life who can read that is not a member of at 
least one secondary group composed of the writers, advertisers, 
publishers, and readers of a newspaper or magazine, and a large 
majority of individuals are members of several groups of this 
sort. It is a poor home, indeed, where one daily and two or 
more magazines of some sort do not enter, and in most homes of 
the middle and upper classes several newspapers and magazines 
are found. Those of a wide circulation should be considered 
the nucleus around which secondary groups develop, since few 
of the members have direct contacts with one another. 

1. ConTROL oF THEIR Own Activities.—The provisions for 
the control of these informational groups are very simple. Some 
one or few persons get together and decide to publish a newspaper 
or magazine. With a little advertising the publication finds its 
way into the hands of writers and readers who with the publishers 
and editors furnish the stimuli and the responses to make the 
group. While the general policy of the publication is determined 
by what the publishers think their readers want, yet the mem- 
bership of the group is largely selected by the type of information 
and interests represented in the publication. 

The contacts are few that control the group’s own activities. 
They usually are limited to the correspondence between the edi- 
tors and the authors and the publishers and the subscribers. The 
contacts of editors and publishers are numerous and often direct 
as well as indirect. The few other indirect contacts editors and 
publishers have with one another and the few direct contacts the 
readers have with a few fellow members furnish the chief pro- 
visions for control of the group. It should be noted that since 
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response to the stimuli of magazines and newspapers is purely 
voluntary, the group is a selected one with more or less common 
activities and interests. 

2. INFLUENCE UPON OTHER Groups.—The chief function of 
these groups is to give information to guide action of individuals 
in their other group activities. The selective nature of the group 
itself just mentioned means that those whose interests have been 
aroused in certain lines of activity will have their activities guided 
somewhat by these informational groups. Thus, those who are 
interested in science will be readers of the Scientific Monthly, or, 
if in literature, of the Atlantic Monthly. Information obtainable 
in this way covers a large range in variety and amount. Recrea- 
tion, religion, philosophy, science, business, politics, and almost all 
other activities are represented by various newspapers and maga- 
zines giving general information in their respective fields, and 
many newspapers and magazines, such as the Literary Digest, at- 
tempt to cover several fields in a more general way. The in- 
formation given in these publications may be accurate and scien- 
tifically true, or it may be colored and distorted or even false 
in order to produce effects desired by the publishers or others 
influencing the group. 

3. INFLUENCE oF INFORMATIONAL GroupPs.—The informa- 
tional groups of the newspapers and magazines in modern life 
are exceedingly important. This importance is not only because 
most individuals are members of one or more of these groups, 
but also because the groups all together are giving so much in- 
formation about all activities in life. Besides, the fact that 
the information is being constantly presented, usually without 
any apparent intention to influence, and is being read voluntarily 
and with pleasure by the readers who are usually unconscious of 
its effects, makes it have more influence than the readers ever 
realize. Again, since the information is given as the activities 
themselves are being carried on and is the only source most people 
have of information as to what is going on in the world, the 
response is different from what it is when the information is of 
past events. It appears to the readers to be connected with life 
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as it is now being lived and the responses they make are modified 
accordingly. 

4. DANGER OF NEWSPAPER AND MAGAZINE GROUPS.—Since 
the newspapers and magazines are so influential in the lives of 
modern men, a real danger may lie in these groups if they should 
fall into the hands of a small group of people who would de- 
sire to use them for their own purposes. That this situation now 
prevails is asserted by some.t' While some truth may be found 
in the charges, since most publications do have common interests 
and outlooks upon life, yet the modern press is probably as free 
from control as the press has ever been. The greater danger, 
perhaps, lies in the suggestion of immoral and criminal ‘activities 
that creep in as news items or as plots of stories, though even 
these conditions probably have less danger than many think. 

B. Scientific and Artistic Groups.——In the development of 
science and art, various individuals engaged in the same line of 
activity but residing in separate sections of the country or the 
world have found an advantage in keeping in touch with one an- 
other. This they are able to do by forming an association that 
publishes a magazine or bulletin that gives every member the 
news of the activities of all that have common concern in that 
field. They are, perhaps, the best example of the purely in- 
tellectual groups that are largely divorced from feelings and de- 
pend almost altogether upon indirect contacts and intelligence. 
Yet even in these cases there are occasional meetings where a 
few of the members and the officers meet face-to-face. 

1. ConTROL OF THEIR Own Activities.—The method of con- 
trol of the activity of these groups is simple and is composed 
largely of a loose and voluntary association of those interested. 
By paying dues each individual has the privilege of voting for 
officers and the policy of the organization and also receives the 
common means of contact, the magazine and bulletins published 
by the association. They are usually democratically controlled. 

2. INFLUENCE UPON OTHER ACcTIVITIES—The chief func- 
tions of these associations is to control the activities of members 


1See Upton Sinclair, The Brass Check ; Baker, Crothers, and Hudnut, 
Problems of Citizenship, chaps. ii and iii. 
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in their other activities along the line represented by the associa- 
tion. This can probably best be shown by illustration. A very 
large number of physicians either directly belong to the American 
Medical Association or indirectly belong to it as members of 
local or state medical associations. While this association is 
designed chiefly to give information about facts in the field of 
medicine and surgery, yet the chief influence this information has 
is upon the private practice of members. 

Since nearly all fields of science and art are covered by associ- 
ations similar to the one just mentioned, and since they have be- 
come international in scope and are cooperating even to the point 
of federation, the influence of these groups is great. They are 
probably pointing the way, more than any other activity, to the 
intellectual and purposeful control of the activities of man, such 
as may cause local and national development, and also interna- 
tional welfare and good will. When the intellectual classes, who 
are the leaders of the world, learn in this way to cooperate with 
one another and to remove the causes of ill feeling, prejudice, 
and conflict, there will be some hope that political and economic 
organizations can become world-wide and remove the causes of 
poverty and war. 

C. Propaganda Groups.—Even more secondary groups than 
intermediate groups have developed for the purpose of propa- 
ganda. The number and variety of these groups in modern life 
are very large. They pertain to nearly all activities of modern 
civilized life; and there seems to be a tendency for any small 
group that thinks it has a belief or an activity that should be 
generally adopted, to organize itself into a group to propagate 
that belief or activity. The chief function of such a group is 
not to make the group itself function, though such provisions are 
necessary, but to spread the acceptance of the belief or activity 
to other people in order to influence their activities in other 
groups. The Anti-Saloon League, the Child Welfare Associa- 
tion, the Short Ballot Association, and hundreds of other propa- 
ganda groups of a secondary nature are now each bidding for 
general support. 
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1. ConTROL OF THEIR Own Activity.—While the chief pur- 
pose of these groups is to influence the activities of individuals 
in other groups, yet they must make provisions for their own 
activity. This is done by officers, positions often assumed by 
those interested, and by an organization that provides for direct 
and indirect contacts with those who are willing to aid in the 
activity of these groups by their efforts or their money. Some- 
times the group is financed by giits and at other times by dues 
or assessments, or by both means. Public meetings are also held, 
and through these and through the press an attempt is made to 
enlarge the membership of the group to include enough people to 
make the influence of the group felt in other activities. The ac- 
tivities of the Women’s Christian Temperance Union and the 
Anti-Saloon League in obtaining the Eighteenth Amendment and 
the Volstead Act are typical examples of propaganda activities. 
The Single Tax League is another example the support of which 
is largely maintained by gift in the form of a foundation. 

>. INFLUENCE UPON OTHER Groups.—Since the chief purpose 
of such groups is to influence people in their other groups, the 
emphasis always is to provide direct and indirect contacts with 
sndividuals not members of the group and to make them members, 
at least to the point of bringing them under the influence of the 
group. This is done in various ways, but in general they may 
be classed under three headings. The first method is by direct 
contacts through personal persuasion on the part of members de- 
signed to influence those with whom they come in contact and 
through public meetings in which speakers of ability and re- 
nown appear. The second method is to develop an agency to 
present to the press of the country facts or pleas in every con- 
ceivable form in the hope that some of them will creep into the 
newspapers and magazines either because they favor the measure 
or because the material can be used to fill up space. Advertise- 
ments in newspapers and magazines may be used by those groups 
that can afford that expensive method of propagating ideas. The 
third method is to develop a publication of the group itself. 
Often every member receives these bulletins or magazines and 
is encouraged either to get others to become members or at least 
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to allow others to read his copies of the bulletins. In this case, 
libraries and public places are often provided with free copies 
of their publications and sample copies are distributed freely. 

3. DANGERS RESIDING IN PROPAGANDA Groups.—As long as 
there is the right of free speech and free press, it is doubtful if 
there can be much danger in propaganda groups. Naturally, if 
certain groups begin propaganda for activities that destroy social 
life, as the group of anarchists is doing, it may be necessary for 
other groups to start counter propaganda. And if those who are 
supporting the better beliefs and activities equally use measures 
for propaganda, it is likely that false ideas and ideals will be de- 
' stroyed in the give and take of the various group activities. But 
there is always the danger even in a democracy that those sup- 
porting certain measures may get control of the government and 
prohibit counter propaganda, as it is charged was done in Russia 
after the recent revolution. Nevertheless, as long as an ideal 
of free press and free speech prevails, the danger exists only 
when of two conflicting ideals the worse has the active support 
of an aggressive group. In such a state, the lack of social con- 
tacts in the first case and the abundance of social contacts in the 
latter case may lead to injurious results. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
SECONDARY GROUPS, THE STATE 


I. The State, Most Important Secondary Group.—Because of 
its influence upon all individual and social activities and because 
of its own efficiency of organization, the state is the most im- 
portant of secondary groups. Perhaps it would be within the 
facts of the case to say that the state is the most important of 
all groups. However, since the function of the state is different 
from the functions of other groups, there is no particular end 
to be gained in trying to make comparisons. The point to be 
kept in mind is that because of its organization and function the 
state is a fundamental factor in modern life. It really makes 
possible modern civilization, for other social groups cannot func- 
tion so well nor in harmony with one another if the state does 
not control them. : 
A. The Nature and Function of the State-—Since members of 
the state group see one another infrequently during their state 
activities, naturally the state should be called a secondary group. 
But as a secondary group it should be sharply defined from other 
social groups. Confusion is likely to arise if the state is thought 
of as including individuals in all of their activities. The state 
group is no more inclusive than are other groups. It should be 
‘thought of as the group of individual psychic activities that have 
to do with the organization and protection of other individual 
.and social activities. While it relates and protects other activities, 
the state does not carry them on, though it does prohibit some 
for the protection of others. If, however, the activity is carried 
on by the state group itself, as are the public schools and the post 
office, it is a part of the state group. On the other hand, recrea- 
tional activities, family life, and religious activities are not parts 
of the state group, though they may be necessary activities for the 
388 
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existence of the state. The separation of state and church is in 
practice as well as in theory and has only placed religious activi- 
ties in the same relation to the state that most other activities are. 

1. STATE ACTIVITIES SUPREME.—While the state does not in- 
clude all group activities, even though it does relate them to one 
another and protect them, yet the state will not allow a general 
development of activities that conflict with the state group. 
Fundamental to the power of the state to function in relating and 
protecting other group activities is its right to be supreme over 
other activities. If, then, the state group relates certain activities 
and prohibits others and the other groups persist in carrying on 
those activities contrary to state action, the state has power to in- 
terfere and to compel conformance to state activity. This is the 
underlying idea of the fundamental fact of sovereignty charac- 
teristic of a state if it really is a state. Further than this we can 
hardly go into this phase of the nature of the state without tres- 
passing too much in the field of political science. 

2. FuncTIoNS oF STATE.—It is also impossible and inadvis- 
able here to outline the field of political science as it relates to 
the functions of the state. Yet it is advisable to describe the re- 
lations of the function of the state as a secondary group to the 
activities of individuals and of other groups, since the chief 
function of the state is in its relations to individuals and to 
groups. Later it will be shown just how the state functions as a 
secondary group. 

a. Relation of Individual Activities to State-—The state group 
even more than other groups has the power to determine just 
what relation each individual may have to itself. The state 
has power over the individual in so far as it controls or prohibits 
his general political and social activities. The right to perform 
acts in the state group concerns activities that are partly voluntary 
and partly compulsory. The payment of taxes, military services, 
and other duties, especially of officers, are compulsory, while 
the right to vote or to hold offices is largely voluntary. Even 
‘the right to call in the power of the state for protection of the in- 
dividual’s right to act in the state group is largely voluntary. 
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b. Relation of Individual Activities to One Another.—While 
by far the larger part of the relationships of individual activities 
to one another is voluntary and controlled by custom, practice, 
or self-interest, yet the state has the power to determine or main- 
tain those relations or to prohibit them if it sees fit. It has been 
shown that other groups in which individuals act provide for 
themselves the kind of relationships individual members should 
have within the group. However, when through survival in the 
struggle for existence or through conscious recognition of the 
value of such relations in other groups, these relations become 
permanent, the state group often undertakes to maintain them. 
Or if the relations are found to be injurious, the state prohibits 
them. If prohibited acts are performed, the state interferes and 
punishes the transgressor. 

c. Protection of Permissible Individual Activities—Again, the 
state will not allow other individuals or groups to interfere with 
the activities that individuals or groups have a right to perform. 
It is not necessary that the activity be specifically named as a legal 
act for the state to protect the individual in the act. It is neces- 
sary only that the act should not be mentioned as one prohibited 
by law, for all activities that are not prohibited by the state are 
permissible activities so far as the state is concerned. For the most 
part, however, individuals need to appeal to the state if other 
individuals interfere illegally with their activities, for usually the 
state does not take the initiative. But if the state decides uni- 
formly in regard to a condition, finally that condition is main- 
tained without much state action. It becomes generally prevalent 
and controlled by custom. 

d. Relation of Group Activities to State-—From the point of 
view of the state the activities of groups become recognized as 
objects of control comparable to the activities of individuals. 
This is especially true of those groups, such as corporations, that 
are organized under the laws of the state; but it is true even of 
others. Consequently, the first problem of the state is the proper 
relation of these groups to the state. This relation the state itself 
determines. Just to what extent the state has a right to interfere 
or control the activity of other groups, the state itself determines. 
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Some groups, like religious groups, the state controls very little 
more than to give the general protection that it gives all groups. 
Other groups it controls more fully, such as the family group, 
which is established and enforced by the sanction of the state. 
Still other groups are related more closely to the state and their 
activities are more closely controlled. This is especially true of 
political parties. The tendency is for the state to recognize politi- 
cal parties and determine for them just what activities they 
may carry on in relation to the state. To mention still another 
group, since the corporation is a creation of the state, its relation 
to the state is also closely controlled. 

e. Relation of Group Activities to Each Other—The activities 
of groups develop in cooperation and competition with one an- 
other; and as long as there is no general conflict between activi- 
ties that is considered injurious, the relationships are governed 
by customs selected through the group struggle for existence. 
However, again as in the case of individuals, when the relations 
of group activities are generally recognized as beneficial though 
not altogether maintained by custom, the state interferes and 
maintains the relations. Or if the relation is generally injurious, 
the state prohibits it. 

f. Protection of Permissible Group Activities —The state also 
protects, when called upon to do so, the activities of groups that 
are already permissible. As in the case of individuals, all activi- 
ties by groups are permissible unless the state says specifically that 
certain activities are prohibited. Activities may thus be specif- 
ically prohibited from time to time and they do tend to be pro- 
hibited whenever members of the state group conclude the activity 
is injurious. Until then, however, each group may carry on 
these activities and has the right to call in the state to protect it 
in the activity when need arises. In general the state prohibits 
specifically or by general laws all group activities that seriously 
conflict with state activities. Sovereignty of the state implies that 
the state may interfere, control, or prohibit the activity of any 
group or individual if it wishes to do so. 

B. Method of Functioning of State Group.—Since the state 
is a secondary group, the method and machinery for the func- 
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tioning of the state group are generally the same as in other sec- 
ondary groups. However, the state, because of its importance and 
because of the long process of development that it has experi- 
enced, is more thoroughly organized than are most secondary 
groups. It is important, therefore, to study specifically the pro- 
visions for social contacts that exist in the state group as a means 
of control over its own activities and to influence other social 
activities. 

1. To Controu Its Own Activities.—The modern state has 
a large number of (officers and laws) that provide for social con- 
tacts. The officers have both direct and indirect contacts with 
one another, and both officers and laws provide means of contact 
with citizens and with those who come under the control of 
the state. Modern states also have (constitutions) that are really 
the means of formal contact. These constitutions specifically 
provide for certain offices, the incumbents of which are selected 
in definite ways and have definite powers. They, with the laws, 
orders, and decisions they make, provide means for social con- 
tacts that are official and authoritative so far as the state is 
concerned. 

a. By Official Statements and News Items—The officers and 
laws thus provided furnish specific and definite means for social 
contacts. These officers come into occasional direct contact with 
one another and from time to time with many individuals in 
the discharge of their duties. But more of their contacts with 
group members are indirect. (Official notices) sent through the 
mail, posted in public places, or published in newspapers, or even 
news items in the papers, and laws and court decisions published 
_ in various official documents are the means for these indirect con- 
tacts. Some of these means are more efficient than others. 

Even though the contact is not really made, if the means for 
contact are present, individuals are not excused from the re- 


sponses. (ignorance of the law does not excuse the crime) The © 
chief indirect contacts, the laws and the court decisions, are read 


by only a few, chiefly by lawyers. Thus it becomes necessary for 
individuals or social groups to know the laws to avoid conflicting 
with them. To keep their activities in harmony with the laws 
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it is necessary often to hire lawyers who attempt to relate the 
activities of individuals or social groups to the state. Many re- 
sponses to the stimuli presented by the state are compulsory, al- 
though not all of them. If they are compulsory, the failure to 
make the proper response subjects the individual or the social 
group to punishment in some form or other after proof of 
failure is established. 

b. Applied to People in Defimte Territory—The state also 
determines practically to just what people its control extends. 
The modern state uses territoryjas the basis for determining who 
shall come under its control. All those within this territory have 
certain definite relations to the state. As the state, especially in 
a democracy, is the creature of the people, the people often or- 
ganize into groups around common activities or interests in order 
to provide for specific contacts to influence favorable state action. 
Political parties, then, are groupings of people who desire to in- 
fluence the state and hence may be called a phase of state 
activity. 

2. To INFLUENCE OTHER GRoupPs.—Since the chief function 
of the state is to relate and to control activities in other social 
groups, it is important to understand just how the state provides 
for that control. In the discussion of how the state provides for 
the control of its own activities, it has been necessary to outline 
the provisions made for social contacts designed to influence other 
social activities, since Control of other social activities is the chief 
function of the state) Some other characteristics of this direct 
influence should be noted here; and, secondly, the more indirect 
influences upon other group activities should be noted. » 

a. Provisions for Direct C ontrol Officers and laws) are of 
two kinds. Many of them have as their chief function the or- 

anization and working of the state as a secondary group. Others - 
ae to relate and to control activities of other groups. In- » 
ternal revenue officers, in so far as they collect money to run the 
government, are examples of the former, while the national 
banking laws and officers to administer these laws are examples 
of the latter. Criminal laws are also of the second type. It is 
this latter kind through which provisions are made to control 
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social activities other than political. Again, this relation of the 
state to other groups is exceedingly important because the state 
relates and controls more or less all social and individual activi- 
ties that have social significance. 

b. Provisions for Indirect Contacts—The members of the 
state group are also members of many other groups. These other 
groups may or may not be composed of people belonging to one 
state group, although they tend to be. Recently many groups 
have developed in which the members are not all members of the 
same state group. Modern means of communication have made 
it possible for other groups to develop, including individuals from 
the territorial area of two or more states. In so far as the 
members of a state group recognize the importance of their state 
group, they will allow their membership in the state to influence 
to a very large extent their activities in other groups. It is be- 
cause of this principle that leaders of state groups attempt to de- 
velop loyalty and patriotism in citizens. If the state comes to 
be recognized as something apart from and superior to its in- 
dividual members, as was generally accepted in Germany before 
the World War, it is easy to get individuals to give all for the 
sake of their state. Always in time of danger and war, various 
propaganda measures are used by governments to develop the 
attitudes of loyalty and devotion to the state. The Indian war 
dance is a primitive expression of this phase, while mass meet- 
ings, bands, and public celebrations are the modern means. 
Schools, newspapers, churches, and other groups often take the 
initiative in developing patriotism and devotion to the state in 
times of war as well as in times of peace. 

It is evident also that the deeper the patriotism the more will 
individuals influence their other activities by the consciousness of 
their relations to the state. Family life is sacrificed by the soldier 
for the sake of his country, its economic welfare is neglected, and 
the soldier’s own life endangered. In fact, the conscious attempt 


on the part of other groups to teach their members loyalty or dis- q 


loyalty to state, as the case may be, is due to the recognition 
n the part of leaders of these groups of the relation of their 
roups to the state. Since the state is so important in its relation 
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to all activities in modern life and seems to be ever increasing in 
importance, naturally it will tend to influence even in this in- 
direct way the activities of individuals in other groups. In a 
democracy it is one of the serious problems of the state group 
to develop through indirect contacts in the minds of those who 
do not have frequent direct contacts with the state a conscious- 
ness of the importance of the state for individual and group 
welfare. 

II. Evolution of the State—In order to understand this im- 
portant group it will be advisable to review briefly the develop- 
ment of the state as described by political scientists. Most groups 
tend to develop from small to large size, and the state has be- 
come the largest of secondary groups and has been the longest 
in process of development. Again, the state has tended, con- 
trary to most other secondary groups, to increase the number 
of its functions. 

A. In Size of Population and Territory.—It is probably not 
true that increased size makes for survival value of all groups. 
The family and the recreational groups lose their functions as 
they increase in size. However, for those groups that do de- 
velop into secondary groups, there evidently is some survival value 
in size itself. .The state is one of this sort and has tended to 
increase. It is true that at times it has increased beyond sur- 
vival value; but as improved means of communication and or- 
ganization have developed, or for some other reasons, after the 
disorganization of the large states, later on larger ones have 
developed. No state ever was so large and extended over so 
large a part of the world as the present British Empire. 

t. From Few To Mituions or Peorte.—The state was origi- 
nally based upon kinship as it grew out of the family. To 
simplify the tracing of descent, even after the knowledge of the 
relation of the child to both parents was recognized, either matri- 
lineal or patrilineal descent was used. But even with these 
simple methods of tracing descent it was difficult to keep kinship 
relations established in large groups, As a result it was neces- 
sary to change the basis of determining membership in the state 
group from kinship to some other basis before the state could 
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increase much in size. As soon as means for obtaining indirect 
contacts were developed and increased numbers in the state group 
made for survival, it seems that territory became the basis for 
state membership, and population began to increase from a few 
hundreds in the tribal state to many millions in the modern em- 
pire. The growth, however, was not a continuous process, for 
small states often developed into large states by growth or federa- 
tion, only to fall apart again into small states. This process of 
development in numbers depended largely upon improved means 
of obtaining indirect contacts and whether or not increased 
numbers made for survival value with the means of organization 
that the state used at the time. 

In the first place, as long as there was no written language and 
hence no efficient means for obtaining indirect contacts, even the 
state group had to remain small enough to depend upon direct 
contacts of the primary group. After the development of writ- 
least a literate ruling class. Improved means of communica- 
tion, such as railroads and telegraphs, and the cheapened means 
of printing, were necessary for efficiently spreading indirect con- 
tacts to the mass of the population. In the second place, in a 
condition of war among states, numbers have survival value if 
the larger number are held together in order to cooperate in the 
fight. The development of cooperation of large numbers was 
the task of leaders, so that frequently in the history of man 
great leaders have developed who have been able to hold large 
numbers of people together in a state in spite of inadequate means 
of contact. In addition to the survival value of numbers in war, 
large numbers also have the survival value that comes from in- 
creased production and other powers that come from specializa- 
tion and cooperation. These powers not only improved the wel- 
fare of the people within the state group itself, but likewise, and 
because of the improved welfare, gave some states survival value 
in their conflicts with other state groups. History is filled with 
accounts of the growth of nations from small numbers into large 
numbers. 
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2. From SMALL INDEFINITE AREA TO LARGE DEFINITE AREA, 
—If a state increases in population, it is also necessary for it 
to increase in size of territory. In fact, at later stages in the 
evolution of the state, increase in territorial area is one of the 
chief ways a state increases in population. It extends its rule 
over other areas through conquest or expansion until the peoples 
of the additional area come under its rule. Until territory be- 
came the basis of state groups, the state had no definite terri- 
torial limits. While the members of the state tended to reside 
in a more or less definite area temporarily, or at least had no 
definite boundaries to their land, they moved about a great deal. 
As soon as kinship was no longer the basis of membership in the 
state group, then all who resided in the definite territory became 
members of the state with definite relations to the state group. 
As the numbers of the people increased through birth rate, the 
territorial area was expanded by conquest or settlement until a 
larger area was included within the boundaries of the state. 

There are two general conditions that aided the expansion of 
the area of the states. The first of these was improved means of 
communication and the second that other activities than the state, 
such as economic or religious activities, expanded to include 
people in different territorial areas. After these other common 
activities developed, finally the state also expanded or a new state 
developed as a result of federation. 

Especially after the development of written language, ease of 
communication aided the growth of nations in territorial area. 
Barriers of mountains or desert often prevented growth in size. 
Even the sea was a barrier until the development of sea travel, 
when seas became the connection for communication between the 
parts of an empire. The Roman Empire chiefly depended upon 
sea transportation for communication with all of its parts. Mod- 
ern means of communication have made mountains, deserts, and 
seas sink into insignificance. The British Empire at present can 
communicate with all of its possessions throughout’ the world 
more quickly than the state of Rhode Island could communicate 
with its various cities immediately following the War for 
Independence. 
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When communication became easy and cheap, the added powers 
that came from enlarged groups hastened the development of still 
larger groups. This has been particularly true of commerce and 
manufacture. Regular routes of commerce developed, and 
peoples who were formerly rivals and enemies began to find it 
to their advantage to trade or to cooperate with one another. 
Tariff barriers were destroyed and wars ceased between those 
who found themselves engaging in common activities. This 
method of growth in territorial area of states is illustrated by the 
expansion of the British Empire, the union of the Colonies into 
the United States, and the development of the German Empire 
upon the foundation of the German states that had bound them- 
selves together into a tariff union which agreed to have free 
trade among members and protection against outside states. At 
present international organizations for science, art, commerce, 
labor, and other purposes are drawing nations together until 
the time may come when nations may federate into a world state. 

B. In Number of Functions.—Not only has the state expanded 
in population and in area, but the functions of the state have 
increased in number and variety as well. As families increased 
in size, they divided into groups that had some common activi- 
ties. Over these common activities, which were for the most part 
the protection of lives and property from common enemies, there 
were selected individuals to rule and to have a directing con- 
trol. This seems to be the beginning of the state. As territory 
became the basis for the enlarging state, more functions were 
given to or were assumed by the state. Often religion became 
a function of the state but many states later gave up that func- 
tion. There are two general directions in which the state has in- 
creased its functions.. The first of these is that of governing 
more social relations in other groups; the second is that of actually 
carrying on more social activities itself. 

1. RELATING oF INDIvIDUALS AND GRouPs TO ONE ANOTHER. 
—In the family the various members were related to one an- 
other by the ruling head of the family from the point of view 
of both duties and privileges. As the state began to develop apart 
from the family group, there developed more social relations 
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of individuals with other families. These the state undertook 
to regulate. Other groups began to develop which increased the 
social relations of individuals and groups, and all these relations 
the state began to direct and control also. This process has gone 
on until at present the modern state attempts to control all social 
relations that are not effectively controlled by other groups. More 
than that, in many cases the other groups do not attempt longer 
to control these relations, but expect the state to do so. Asa 
result, the state at present controls directly and indirectly almost 
all social relations. This organizing relation of the modern state 
has become one of its chief functions, if it is not by far the 
most important. 

2. PERFORMING OF FuNnctions.—The second direction in 
which the state has increased its functions is actually to perform 
more social activities itself. Instead of depending upon other 
groups developing or upon some already existent groups assum- 
ing the duties, the state _group itself carries on the activity. In 
addition both to the activities necessary to protect life and prop- 
erty from enemies and the organization of other groups men- 
tioned in the preceding paragraph, the state has assumed many 
economic and other social functions. The state, for instance, 
has assumed many activities in sanitation and health, and in 
communication, such as the postal service and, in some countries, 
the service of railroads, telegraphs and telephones. The modern 
state also carries on many of the activities of banking, philan- 
thropy, and education. The limit of the function of the state 
seems to be determined only by the condition that determines 
whether or not the state can perform the function better than 
any other group from the point of view of the larger welfare. 
This principle applies both to the organizing relation of the state 
and to its actual performance of the activities themselves. 

III. Classification of States——While it really is in the province 
of political science to make and treat of the classification of states, 


it will be advisable here to review certain conclusions in order ; 


to relate the state to other social groups and also to show the 
relation of the modern state to education. The classification of 
states for this purpose is best made on the source from which the 
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government derives its power to carry out the activities of the 
state. This is a familiar classification made in political science 
and needs only a very brief review here. 

A. Autocratic State, a Few in Power.—lf the government of 
a state is in the hands of a few who have the power to change 
the government in any way they see fit and have the power to 
determine who their successors shall be, the state is called an 
autocratic one. The state may change its form at any time by a 
revolution, peacefully or by arms; but unless such a revolution 
takes place, the government of the state is determined by a small 
class of those through whom the state functions. The small 
class may be composed by an aristocratic group, of a wealthy 
corrupt group, of one family and its followers, or of a few who 
have assumed power. It seems that states cannot permanently 
remain autocratic. In time those in power will be overthrown 
and some form of democracy will be set up even though it is 
only a temporary form. 

B. Democratic State, Masses in Control.—lf the general mem- 
bership of the state group has voice or influence in determining 
the government and the relation of the government to the mem- 
bership through the laws and the enforcement of laws by officers 
selected by the people, the state is a democracy. As civilization 
develops and the mass of the population becomes educated, there 
is a strong tendency for the development of democratic states. 
The change to a democratic state may come through a sudden 
revolution accompanied by war and the loss of life and property 
or through an evolutionary process in peace. 

Democracies may be of various forms. Frequently the demo- 
cratic state known as a constitutional or limited monarchy may 
evolve out of the absolute monarchy, or an aristocratic democ- 
racy may develop from some form of autocratic government. 
In the latter case the upper class will be democratic among them- 
selves, but rule the lower classes authoritatively, as was true 
among the Ancient Grecian democratic states. Small states 
may have a form of pure democracy in which each individual 
acts directly in his government. Generally, however, states tend 
to become representative democracies. 
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Modern democratic states tend to become large in population 
and area. As a result, the state depends almost wholly upon in- 
direct contacts. The officers of the government, who make as 
well as enforce the laws, are elected by the people not actually 
meeting together, and are supposed to represent the people in the 
making and enforcement of laws. In so far as indirect contacts 
can be depended upon for efficient functioning in a state, this 
form of government is undoubtedly coming nearer to meeting the 
needs and desires of its members than any other. At least, the 
added powers coming from aggregation in large groups prevent 
pure democracy from being efficient in modern civilization. The 
representative form of democracy is the general prevalent form 
of government in Western civilization; and though in many re- 
spects it may be said to be still on trial, yet it undoubtedly comes 
nearer meeting the needs of a large population in large areas than 
any other form of government. Representative democracy or 
republican form of government is the goal which all nations 
seem to be approaching. 

IV. The State in Relation to Education.—We have seen in 
the discussion of the other social groups that all of them depend 
more or less upon a formal education now generally given by 
the schools. It has been noted that the more groups depend 
upon indirect contacts, the more they depend upon formal edu- 
cation. Since the state is the largest of the secondary groups 
and depends so much upon indirect contacts, it becomes necessary 
for the state to provide the means for the formal education of its 
members. This is particularly true of representative democracies 
or republics. 

A. Education Necessary for State Activity.—The citizens of 
the modern state need a wide education if they are to function 
efficiently. Not only must they know how to read and write in 
the common acceptance of that expression in order to partici- 
pate in secondary group contacts which are increasingly charac- 
teristic of the state, but they must know also an abundance of 
facts about all things in life in order that they may be able really 
to interpret what they read and to make the proper responses to 
the stimuli thus received. As we have seen, the state’s activity 
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is related to nearly all activities in life. Asa result, if the citi- 
zens are to vote wisely for measures in regard to these different 
activities, they must know enough about them to understand the 
various plans of state relationship and foresee the effects of these 
relations. If a person, for instance, desires to vote intelligently 
on the protective tariff, control of trusts, entrance into the League 
of Nations, rural credits, and many similar things, he should 
be able to read and know enough facts about those activities to 
judge wisely among the various relations the state may take to 
them. It is this relation of the individual to the state group that 
makes it advisable for members of the state to have a general edu- 
cation in addition to a special vocational education. This general 
education should be such as to relate the special interests of vari- 
ous members to the interests of the larger state group and other 
groups, since the relations among these groups are largely de- 
termined by the state group. 

B. Success in Other Activities Necessary for Citizenship.— 
Whether a member of the state group is efficient or not depends 
largely upon whether he is successful in his other activities or 
makes a failure in them. If he is successful he supports the state 
and its activities in general. On the other hand, if he is a failure, 
he is more likely to consider that the relations now maintained by 
the state are the cause of his failure and to determine to modify 
the action of the state or to destroy it altogether, as is true of 
the anarchist. Again, the individual should be successful enough 
in his vocational life to have leisure time to read and to keep 
himself informed regarding the activities of the state. Economic 
success is also fundamental to the training of each successive 


generation. Then, too, it seems advisable for the state to pro- — 


vide formal education so that those who do not secure it other- 
wise will have at least an equal opportunity to be successful citi- 


zens. If any group or class feels themselves handicapped in these 
respects, they tend to become class conscious and will organize — 


to control or to change the state group. In general, modern 
economic, religious, recreational, and cultural life demands a 
long period of training; and since success of individuals in these 
other activities results in successful citizens, it becomes necessary 
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for the state to guarantee that all its members have equal op- 
portunity. for education for these other activities as well as for 
political activity. 

C. Education Economically Given by the State.—While the 
state is justified in providing means for the education of its 
members for the reasons just given, it is also true that the state 
can provide for education more efficiently and economically than 
other groups. In the first place, the state has the necessary power 
to compel members to become educated through compulsory edu- 
cation laws, and also to obtain the necessary finances through 
taxation to provide the means for education. This method of 
financing places the burden more or less where it can be borne 
and not necessarily upon those who are to be educated. This 
method of placing the burden partially equalizes the opportunity 
of the poor and the wealthy in obtaining an education in the 
schools. 

In the second place, the school system can be more economically 
conducted if it is under control of the state. There will be no 
incentive to profit at the expense of those being educated. It 
will, moreover, be possible to take advantage of the organization 


- of the school system on the basis of large numbers and also 


to avoid duplication of effort. If other groups now attempting to 
give formal education in schools would duplicate their efforts in 
education as they are in their own activities, schools under their 
direction would be economically prohibitive. For these reasons 
the state is extending its efforts in education even to the higher 
institutions of learning. 

D. Education for the Benefit of All.—In a democracy it will 
be especially difficult for the schools to fall under the sway 
of a small group who might use them to exploit the rest of the 
citizenship for the benefit of this small group. It is for this reason 
found necessary to keep the provisions for the maintenance and 
control of public schools democratic in nature even at the ex- 
pense of efficiency in the school system. If any small group could 
gain control of the school system and maintain control, it could 
easily mold education for its own purposes. The education fur- 
nished by the schools of the German Empire before the World 
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War illustrates the effects of such control even under the direc- 
tion of the state. On the other hand, if the control of the schools 
is left ultimately in the hands of the mass of the population, it 
will modify them to its own wishes and needs, though the process 
of the development of the schools may be slower and the results 
less efficient. 
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CRIME 


I. Crime, the Breaking of a Law of the State 
. The Violation of Any Established Law, a Crime 
Laws Change from Time to Time 
. Law May Be Broken by Doing an Act or Failure to Do an Act 
. Ignorance of the Law No Excuse 
. A Crime May or May Not Be an Immoral Act 
1. Moral Acts as Crimes 
2. Immoral Acts Not Crimes 
F. Failure to Perform Moral Acts Not a Crime 


II. The Amount of Crime 
A. More Than in Other Countries 
B. Economic Losses of Crime 
C. Other Social Losses of Crime 
D. Increasing Amount of Crime 
1. More Social Relations Governed by Law 
2. Better Enforcement of Law 
3. Prevalence of Lawbreaking Attitude 
4. Inapplicable Laws 
5. New Laws in Opposition to Large Numbers 
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III. Classification of Criminals on Psychological Basis 
A. Mentally Defective 
B. Mentally Normal 
1. Criminals Resulting from Habits 
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CHAPTER XV 
CRIME 


I. Crime, the Breaking of a Law of the State—To give the 
shortest and perhaps the most usable definition of crime that 
would hold true at any one time is to call crime the act of breaking 
a law of the state. The seriousness of the offense need not be 
taken into consideration in the definition of crime. Any other 
definition is not inclusive or exclusive enough to give a sufh- 
ciently definite concept that can be used objectively by all per- 
sons. The only difficulty involved in this definition is to deter- 
mine the law at any one time in the state in which the act occurs. 
It will be advisable to consider in detail the nature of crime and 
its relation to moral activities. 

A. The Violation of Any Established Law, a Crime.—The 
law of the state, the violation of which is a crime, may be es- 
tablished in any way recognized as authoritative by the state 
group itself. The final judge as to whether the law does or does 
not exist is the state group. The law may come into existence 
by legislative enactment, orders of officers, or the recognition 
of customs by court decisions. Any method that may be recog- 
nized by the state as a proper one to establish law may be used, 
and the violations of the laws thus developed are crimes. 

B. Laws Change from Time to Time.—Acts or social rela- 
tions that are not prohibited by law and are customary at one 
time may at another time be prohibited by law. As conditions in 
social life change in the process of social evolution, social rela- 
tions change in their values. Thus, an act that is controlled by 
law at one time in a civilization may become a highly valuable 
and acceptable act at another time. Even at the same time a 
social act that is a crime in one state.will not be in another. As 
soon, however, as a social relation is generally recognized as 
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beneficial a law is usually developed to maintain the relation ; or, 
if it is found injurious, to prohibit such relation. When the act 
is thus controlled by law, any failure to conform to the law by 
act is a crime. 

C. Law May Be Broken by Doing an Act or Failure to Do 
an Act.—It should be noted that the breaking of a law may take 
the form, either of doing an act or coming into a social relation- 
ship prohibited by law, or by failure to perform an act or to come 
into a social relationship demanded by law. Stealing or destroy- 
ing some one’s property is prohibited by law in most states, and 
such an act would be a crime in those states. If, however, there 
were no laws prohibiting that social relationship, the act would 
not be acrime. Again, if the law demands that a father and a 
husband should support his family, the failure to perform that 
duty after it is once assumed may be considered a crime. It is 
not true, however, that failure to perform acts permitted by law 
is a crime. The failure must be in connection with an act de- 
manded by law, such as responding to the summons of an officer 
or performing military service when called upon. 

D. Ignorance of the Law No Excuse.—Since the state depends 
upon indirect contacts, as shown in the preceding chapter, and 
because of the failure on the part of many to obtain these neces- 
sary indirect contacts, many laws are violated in ignorance. All 
people violate some laws through ignorance, and some people 
violate many laws, even those that prohibit acts of serious con- 
sequence. Nevertheless, ignorance of the law does not excuse 
the individual from the penalty of the law; and therefore the 
violation of laws even through ignorance is considered a crime 
within the definition of the term as used here. Though such 
acts are called crimes, yet minor offenses committed through ig- 
‘norance are not serious in themselves at least, and are freely over- 
looked by the state. 

E. A Crime May or May Not Be an Immoral Act.—Crime 
in itself has little to do with questions of morality. Crimes, 
however, are usually immoral acts, though it is possible for them 
to be considered highly moral. The laws under which religious 
persecutions were carried on in medieval Europe prohibited acts 
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that would normally be considered highly moral. Though as 
a rule crimes are immoral acts and immoral acts are crimes, 
yet there are situations where these conditions are not true. 

1. Morar Acts as Crimes.—lf the government of the state 
considers an act as prohibited by law, the performance of the 
act is a crime. The judgment of morality, however, is deter- 
mined by the mass of the population among whom the act is 
committed. In many cases, as we have seen, the government is 
in the hands of a few members of the state group, and this small 
class may consider an act both immoral and criminal. On the 
other hand, the mass of the population may consider the act as 
moral though they recognize that it is a crime because it is pro- 
hibited by law. Such, for instance, was the use of the French 
language in Alsace-Lorraine under the German régime. An- 
other condition that often causes this situation to arise is as a 
result of the process of change by which an act at one time con- 
sidered immoral comes to be considered moral and the laws mak- 
ing the act a crime are not changed accordingly. Though the 
laws, especially in a democratic state, ultimately are usually 
changed, there will be an interim in which the act will be both 
a moral and a criminal one. 

2. ImmoraL Acts Not Crimes.—lIn a very similar way acts 
that are considered immoral may not be crimes. If the govern- 
ment is in the hands of a few, they may refuse to make illegal an 
act that the mass of the population considers immoral. The 
destruction of grain in the fields by English sportsmen in the 
chase is a typical example of this situation. But even more 
important is the large number of acts that are considered immoral 
but for various reasons are not considered proper subjects for 
state action. In our own civilization most forms of prostitution 
are not crimes, though generally considered exceedingly immoral 
acts. The act, for instance, for which the American public con- 
demned a famous comedian was an immoral one, but not one 
for which the actor could be convicted as a criminal in the juris- 
diction in which the act occurred. He was legally tried and ac- 
quitted of a crime, and apparently the decision was a just one. He 
was condemned by the American public for an immoral act that 
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was not a crime. While there are a large number of acts that 
are considered immoral against which laws have not been enacted, 
yet in general the tendency is finally to develop a law against 
immoral acts and thus make them crimes also. 

F. Failure to Perform Moral Acts Not a Crime.—The failure 
to perform moral acts is not considered a crime unless the acts 
are commanded by law. In some cases, failure may be considered 
immoral though by no means usually so. Marriage is a moral 
act, but one is neither immoral nor criminal because he does 
not marry. Leniency to a poor widow on whose house a mort- 
gage is due for foreclosure is a moral act. Failure to be lenient 
may be considered an immoral act, but in no way can it be called 
a crime unless the laws command such leniency. 

II. The Amount of Crime.—Naturally it will be impossible to 
determine the total amount of crime that occurs in the United 
States during any period of time, since a very large proportion 
of the number of crimes committed never become a part of the 
records of the state because there is no attempt to find or to 
punish the offender. This is particularly true of minor offenses, 
though many more serious offenses also never become a record 
of court action. The second difficulty in determining the num- 
ber of crimes even of those cases that enter into the courts is the 
inadequacy of the records and the number and variety of records 
that must be studied to procure all the information. There is 
no conscious attempt on the part of anyone to compile statistics 
regularly from the courts, even though the task could be done 
from the records as they are kept. Nevertheless, there have been 
some attempts to estimate the amount of crime, the economic and 
other social losses resulting from crime, and the question of 
whether or not crime is on the increase. 

A. More Than in Other Countries.—It is so difficult to get 
statistics of crime that little accuracy can be expected of any 
figures that may be given. There are about 500,000 different 
individuals in the prisons of the country each vear and about 
1,000,000 convictions. These figures do not include at all those 
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crimes that the state ignores or the large number of minor 
offenses like breaking traffic laws for which offenders only re- 
ceive a warning from the police. 

There seem to be more crimes in this country than in other 
countries in proportion to the population.* This condition may 
be explained in any one of various ways, two or more of which 
may be valid. Perhaps all have some influence. In the first 
place, the population of this country is mixed, coming from 
various nations and races of the rest of the world. The pres- 
ence of these various nationalities and races leads to conflicts 
of custom and instinctive actions that naturally cause crime. In 
the second place, the country is new with many unsettled cus- 
toms and attitudes of independence and disregard of law that 
characterize pioneer life still prevalent. Again, in some respects 
more social relations are governed in this country than in foreign 
countries and many of the laws here may be poorly drawn. Both 
of these conditions seem to be true and naturally would cause 
more opportunities and incentives to commit crimes. Finally, 
there may be a lawbreaking attitude prevalent in the population 
that is more potent in causing crime in this country than in 
others. If this is true, it is probably due to the preceding causes 
just mentioned. Apparently the fact remains that more crimes 
proportionately are committed in this country than in others. 

B. Economic Losses of Crime.—The economic losses due to 
crime are enormous. The amount, however, can be only esti- 
mated. The economic loss arises first in the police system and 
the necessary officers for the detection and the conviction of 
criminals. While a part of the duty of police officers and other 
officers is the administration of civil laws, yet a conservative 


estimate of the expense of officers for prevention of crime would 


probably be $300,000,000. Then, there are other large economic 
losses. The prison system, the loss of wages by those imprisoned 
and the cost of those caring for prisoners, and the loss of property 
as a result of crime probably amount to $700,000,000, as a con- 


1Consult Literary Digest, September 15, 1923; Current History Magazine, 
December, 1922, pp. 383 ff., and Ellwood, Sociology and Modern Social 
Prablems, chap xiv. 
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servative estimate. Thus a billion dollars would seem to be a 
conservative estimate of the annual cost of crime in the United 
States.! It is probable that it is much more if all the property 
that is destroyed by crime is included. This amount is nearly 
two-thirds as much as the annual cost of public education, and, 
if spent in improving educational facilities, would undoubtedly 
reduce the expense of crime to a minimum as well as add enor- 
mously to the productive abilities of the nation at large. 

C. Other Social Losses of Crime.—The other social losses of 
crime are no less important than are the economic losses. Crime 
is frequently a cause of poverty with all its attendant evils. The 
loss of life, if the crime is murder, and the imprisonment of the 
convicted often break up families and bring disgrace and shame 
upon relatives and friends. Asa result of the loss of social stand- 
ing, members of the families of criminals find themselves seri- 
ously handicapped in their economic and social activities until it 
is very easy for.them also to become criminals. In this way as 
well as in others, crime becomes its own cause, and the social 
conditions resulting from crime are handed down from genera- 
tion to generation in certain families by social inheritance, if 
not also by biological inheritance.” 

D. Increasing Amount of Crime.—For several decades just 
past crimes seem to have been on the increase in this country. 
During and immediately following the World War crimes rapidly 
increased in number, but this increase is a regularly recurring phe- 
nomenon in connection with war. The more alarming is the 
rather rapid increase that seems to be characteristic of Western 
civilization and especially of life in the United States. The in- 
crease in number of crimes is greater than the increase in popu- 
lation, for while the population increased during the period from 


1910 to 1922 14.9 per cent, the number of crimes increased 16.6. 


per cent in the same time. The number of criminal cases in- 
creased in the federal courts during the period from 1912 to 


*Dow, Society and Its Problems, chap. xxii, and Ellwood, Sociology and 
Modern Social Problems, chap. xiv. These statistics were based on lower 
prices in general than now prevail and are very conservative. 

*See Goddard, The Kallikak Family, and Dugdale, The Jukes. 
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1921, 332 per cent and in twelve years the number of murders 
in the city of Chicago increased 121 per cent.* 

There are various conditions that may account for this in- 
crease, among some of which are the following: the increase 
in social relationships governed by Jaw, better enforcement of 
laws, a lawbreaking attitude, poor laws, and laws opposed by 
a majority or a large minority of the people. 

1. More Soctat RELATIONS GOVERNED BY Law.—It was 
shown in the preceding chapter that the modern state is ex- 
panding in its functions to control a larger number of social re- 
lationships. It has also been pointed out that advanced civiliza- 
tion is characterized by increasing social activities in groups. 
Since these conditions are both particularly true in the United 
States, it is not surprising that the actual number of crimes is 
increasing faster than the population. If it were possible to com- 
pare the number of crimes with the increased opportunities to 
commit crime due to the increased number of social relationships 
governed by the state, it probably would be seen that the num- 
ber of crimes has proportionately decreased. In any case, un- 
doubtedly the increase in crime is only apparent and is not actual 
from the point of view of the method of control of modern life. 

2. BETTER ENFORCEMENT OF Law.—Since statistics in regard 
to crime can be obtained only from records of cases, it is possi- 
ble that a part, if not all, of the apparent increase in crime is 
due to the fact that the laws are more carefully enforced, and 
hence more crimes formerly committed and unrecorded now enter 
into the records. The increased enforcement of law, though 
causing an increase in the statistics of crime, may actually de- 
crease the number of crimes committed. There is not a great 
deal of evidence that this factor has had much to do with the 
increased number of recorded crimes. While in certain jurisdic- 
tions this has undoubtedly been a factor, it is doubtful if state 
authorities as a whole are more careful in enforcing laws than 
formerly. 


1 Current History Magazine, February, 1922, pp. 753 ff. and September, 


1922, pp. 917 ff., also Darrow, Crime, Its Cause and Treatment, chap. xviii. 
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3. PREVALENCE OF LAWBREAKING ATTITUDE.—Some are in- 
clined to think that even apart from the results of the World 
War, there has developed in this country a disregard for law 
that causes the rapid increase in crime. There are several fac- 
tors that may influence the development of such an attitude. In 
the first place, when laws begin to govern relations not formerly 
governed by law, many individuals will consider that the state 
is acting beyond its realm and will break the laws, even justifying 
their activities in their own thinking. The second factor at work, 
and perhaps by far the more important, is the prevalence of many 
immigrants from races with social customs and emotional atti- 
tudes different from those of the original stock. Thus through 
ignorance and through contrary customs immigrants and their 
children rapidly swell the number of offenders. In the third 
place, the independent and individualistic attitudes of the Ameri- 
can people undoubtedly have considerable influence in developing 
a disregard for law and a disrespect for state activities. 

4. INAPPLICABLE Laws.—Again, there are many laws on 
the statute books that, if they were enforced in the changed 
conditions which arise, would increase the amount of recorded 
crimes. The laws trying to prevent monopolistic practices of 
natural monopolies are examples. Even in the field of social re- 
lationships, such as the spread of the knowledge of measures for 
birth control, many laws are broken with impunity or individuals 
consciously break the law even while they recognize the probable 
penalty. Frequently when the penalty is only a small fine and 
the advantage of breaking the law is economically favorable, it 
is to the advantage of the individual or the group to break the 
law even though the fines are assessed. 

5. New Laws In Opposition To LARGE NuMBERS.—Perhaps 
the most important of all factors in causing the increase in the 
number of crimes is the important new laws that have been passed 
in the last few decades to govern certain social relations that a 
large minority if not a majority of the people oppose. Such are 
the Eighteenth Amendment and the Volstead Act, and many laws 
governing health and corporations. Frequently even the officers 

*See chap. xvii. 
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whose duty it is to enforce the laws oppose them. In this case, 
the enforcement is lax. There is also danger that the prevalence 
of many laws of this kind will develop a disregard for laws in 
general and a widespread attitude of lawbreaking, though the 
danger is perhaps not as great as many opposing the prohibition 
laws surmise. Almost all important laws that are passed from 
time to time have large minorities temporarily opposed to them. 
The law itself becomes an educative factor that ultimately, if the 
law is a good one, makes it acceptable to the vast majority. 

III. Classification of Criminals on Psychological Basis.—It 
has been customary to classify criminals on the basis of the nature 
of the crimes committed, and this basis is still used generally by 
the laws and the courts. In such a classification criminals are 
murderers, thieves, disturbers of the peace, and other classes 
named after the crimes. As long as there was an attempt to fit 
the punishment to the crime as a deterrent of the crime, this 
classification was usable. As crime and its causes began to be 
scientifically studied, it was found that such a classification was 
not satisfactory for the trial of criminals and much less so for 
punishment, as will be seen later in this chapter. Neither does 
the classification give any insight into the causes of nor the 
remedies for crime. 

In so far as it is possible to classify criminals on the basis of 
mental condition, such a classification seems to give better in- 
sight into causes of crime and to direct the proper treatment of 
the criminals themselves. Two difficulties in such a classification 
appear at once. The first of these is that there is no general in- 
stinct for crime. Rather some acts that may be largely deter- 
mined by instinctive responses to stimuli, at least in some indi- 
viduals, may be declared by the social group as crimes. ~The 
second weakness is that all instincts in man are more or less 
modifiable and hence the actions resulting from the instinctive 
responses are largely determined as to form of expression by 
habits built upon these instincts. Nevertheless, individuals do 
differ in instinctive traits, at least in the definiteness with which 
their behavior is controlled by instincts. Either certain of their 
instincts are stronger and less modifiable than is true of the aver- 
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age person, or else they are mentally defective or abnormal, so 
that it is more difficult for them to learn habits of control or 
they are unable to use higher intellectual powers and emotions 
for controlling their behavior. On the basis, then, of the diffi- 
culty of training normal habits upon their instincts and native 
abilities, criminals may be put into two general classes. Such 
a classification is especially helpful for preventing crime and in 
the treatment of prisoners. 

A. Mentally Defective.—If a criminal has some mental dis- 
order that leads him into conflict with his larger social environ- 
ment more often than is true of the normal population, he may 
be classed as a mental defective. The defect may be due to some 
disease or accident that causes a mental disorder, so the indi- 
vidual cannot be trained to normal adjustment to the social en- 
vironment. Another type of the mental defective is the sub- 
normal. These are below the normal in mental ability, and be- 
cause of this subnormality frequently allow the lower feelings 
and emotions, or even the immediate stimuli of the environment, 
to lead. them into criminal acts. This type includes all of those 
criminals who are popularly called feebleminded, though the 
lower types rarely commit any more serious crimes than children 
of the same mental age. The upper group of the feebleminded, 
the morons, commit some of the more heinous crimes, especially 
against persons. They have all the strength and passions of nor- 
mal men and women without the control of the intellectual centers 
that characterize more advanced life. 

Naturally the proportion of criminals placed in this class de- 
pends upon the seriousness of the defect regarded as significant. 
Since slight mental defects or instinctive tendencies can be made 
serious by experiences until habits are formed, it is well to be 
conservative and to require that the seriousness of the defect be 
marked before the individuals be classed as mentally defective. It 
has been estimated that this class furnishes from 15 to 30 per 
cent of criminals.’ 


2Wines, Punishment and Reformation, Lane edition, pp. 291-297. For an _ 
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B. Mentally Normal—tIf{ a criminal has normal instinctive 
traits and native capacities, but commits crime as a result of 
his-training or conditions of his immediate social environment, 
he may be classed as a criminal with normal mentality or nervous 
condition. The part that experience and habits play in causing 
mental defectives to become criminals has just been mentioned. 
If, however, such habits are built upon normal instincts and native 
capacities because of the individuals’ experiences in their social 
environment, there develops what may be called the habitual 
criminal. If an individual commits a crime through stress of 
circumstances and not due to observable defects or bad habits, 
he is called a single offender. Each of these sub-classes will be 
treated briefly. 

1. Crrminats Resuttine From Hasirs.—While the habitual 
criminal must commit his first crime, yet in time his habitual 
ways of thinking are along lines of crime. His associates are 
criminals and they are constantly talking and planning crimes. 
While in jail awaiting trial, he associates with other criminals ; 
and after he is imprisoned for punishment, he works with other 
criminals many of whom may be worse than he; and thus he 
learns from them new methods of crime. Soon he becomes ex- 
perienced in crime by his criminal acts and becomes skilled both 
to commit crimes and to escape detection and conviction for 
crime even if captured and tried. Frequently this type since 
childhood has associated with criminals in their own homes or 
with older children or with adults in their community groups 
who think and act in crimes. 

The habitual criminal commits the worst crimes. He depends 
upon crime for a livelihood and hence must take considerable prop- 
erty. In making his livelihood, if human lives stand in the way, 
he commits murder. Since he is trained and has normal or 
superior mental ability, he has great skill in planning the crime 
and thus is hard to capture and convict. For this reason many 
of these are at large at any one time and no doubt commit most 
of the more serious crimes for which no one is tried and punished. 
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When once they become trained in crime, they are the most 
difficult to reform, and under our present prison system are un- 
fortunately trained in crime during imprisonment. 

2. CRIMINALS RESULTING FROM STRESS OF CIRCUMSTANCES. 
—Criminals resulting from stress of circumstances are normal in 
instincts and mental abilities and are living normal lives in a nor: 
mal environment. At least they are normal so far as can be as- 
certained. Because of strong emotions aroused under a stress of 
circumstances, however, they commit a single crime, though they 
are repentant and live normally thereafter. In this type it is really 
not the mental trait that causes the crime, though it is well for 
the state to know that they, are normal when it punishes them. 
Since they are so easy to detect and convict, because of the fact 
that their crimes are usually not planned, they compose a large 
proportion of the convicted criminals, perhaps about one-half. 

It will be well to note more carefully how these persons are led 
into crime. In the normal life of every individual there arise 
crises as a result of a combination of certain series of causes and 
effects that bear upon a certain situation. This can perhaps be 
shown best by illustration. A common cause of embezzlement, 
for instance, may be described as follows: A young man has a 
responsible position in a bank, has a family, and is living in a 
house on which there is a mortgage. He has his plans arranged 
to meet the mortgage when due; but because of sickness, an un- 
wise investment or two, friends deserting him, and other events, 
he finds the mortgage is to be foreclosed and himself and family 
to be driven from home during the serious sickness of his wife. 
In that situation a certain transaction in the bank is to be made 
in which he sees the opportunity to cover up the embezzlement 
for some time and he yields. Naturally the stress of circum- 
stances may take any other form and lead to any other crime, 
in fact, often to murder. 

The single offender is less dangerous than other types because 
he is not likely to commit crimes that are serious. Occasionally 
the stress of circumstances may lead to the taking of life, but 
more frequently it is the taking of property. Though this type 
furnishes a large proportion of prisoners, they do a relatively 
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small amount of crime, since they each commit only one crime, 
while the others commit many. Though they are not very dan- 
gerous, yet the crimes they commit are almost impossible to pre- 
vent. No one knows whether or not he may yield to a stress 
of circumstances until he is tempted, and no one knows when 
he is going to meet such a stress. More than that, usually no 
one else can come to the rescue of a person in such a situation, 
for he does not know all the conditions nor how much the in- 
dividual is being tempted. As a result, the unexpected happens ; 
and usually, unless the treatment is too harsh, the single offender 
is repentant, surrenders himself, and serves the penalty unless 
it is lightened or suspended. 

IV. The Causes of Crime.——We have been discussing the 
mental conditions of the individual that lead to crime as they 
serve as the basis of classifying criminals. It will now be neces- 
sary to go into a more detailed discussion of the causes of crime. 
In addition to mental or subjective causes in the individual there 
are also objective causes in the environment. In our discussion of 
the causes of crime it should be remembered that seldom will one 
cause be the only one responsible for a crime. Usually, it is 
through a combination of two or more causes that a crime occurs. 
This is particularly true with the subjective and the objective 
causes.t A single cause from either of these classes is not likely 
to cause a crime unless it is functioning in connection with one 
from the other class. 

A. Objective Causes in Physical and Social Environment.— 
Whether the mental traits of an individual are normal, abnormal, 
or subnormal, they express themselves more or less in harmony 
with the environment. The stimuli of the physical and the social 
environment are important factors in determining the nature of 
the various activities. A tendency to kleptomania may in one ~ 
environment be developed or in another be destroyed. A nerv- 
ous instability may result in murder in one environment, or in 
another a friendly conflict of ideas only. This does not mean, 


1The classification of causes of crime given by Ellwood and_others will 
be used in this discussion. See Ellwood, Sociology and Modern Social Prob- 
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however, that the environment can overcome strong criminal 
tendencies, as the impossibility of curing the extreme cases of 
kleptomania proves; but it does mean that even the strong abnor- 
mal traits may be modified partially and the weaker ones more 
fully by the physical and the social environment. 

1. From THE PuysicAL ENVIRONMENT.—There are various 
physical influences that affect crime. Weather seems to have 
some influence. Crimes against persons are more numerous in 
warm climates than in the colder, and in the summer than in 
the winter in the temperate zones. Crimes against property, on 
the other hand, are more numerous in cold climates than in warm. 
That more crimes are committed at night than in the daytime is 
not wholly due to the possibility of escaping detection at night, 
nor because recreation is engaged in at night instead of work, 
but is also because of climatic conditions at night as compared 
with day. Weather conditions also influence crime. Just as 
stormy weather may be prophesied from the restlessness of a 
roomful of children, so there may be a relation between crime 
and climatic conditions, such as storms, electric conditions, and 
the amount of moisture in the air. There are also factors of the 
physiography of the land. Mountains, valleys, rivers, plains, 
seas, all influence man’s actions. Much of the influence of these 
factors is indirectly exerted through vocations. Cowboys on the 
dry plains, miners in the mountains, farmers on the plains and 
valleys, and seamen on the oceans, all have their peculiar crimes 
and tendencies to crime. 

Another influence of the physical environment may result 
from the food and the water used. Even if the iodine of the 
water and the food supply of the people residing about the North 
Sea? is not the cause of the activity of the Nordics, yet alcohol, 
the stimulants of coffee and tea, and the eating of meat, vege- 
tables, grains, or other foods have considerable influence upon 
the activities of man, often influencing activities, no doubt, that 
are criminal. Little scientific research seems to have been done 
in this field, yet it appears to be a valid conclusion that if a variety 
of foods is a necessary condition for advanced civilization aie 


*Berman, Personality and Glands, chap. xiii. 
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the great variety of activities, some of the activities thus influ- 
enced will be criminal, at least for any specific time and place. 

2. From THE SociAL ENvIRONMENT.—While the influence of 
the physical environment is great and constant, yet adverse in- 
fluences can be determined beforehand by man and thus largely 
overcome, Conditions in the social environment are not so ame- 
nable to the power of man. They are not constant, nor are they 
easy to overcome by the power of any individual or group of in- 
dividuals. Also stimuli of the social environment are much more 
influential than are those from the physical environment. This 
greater influence is due to the fact that stimuli coming from the 
social environment are associated in such a way with individuals 
that their presentation almost compels a certain response. As 
has been shown before,’ the individual is in reality a social prod- 
uct, whether that product is for good or for ill so far as the 
social group is concerned. There is a great variety of factors 
in the social environment, but it will be impossible here to do more 
than to discuss briefly a few of the more important classes. 

a. Abnormal Family Groups and Crime—lIt has been found 
that a large percentage of criminals in our prisons come from 
broken homes, the ratio being much larger among children from 
broken homes than among children from all homes. If the 
family life is filled with immorality and crime, the children will 
be expected to furnish large numbers to the criminal classes. If 
the family life is broken by the absence of one parent, or by the 
presence of a stepparent even, the families of this sort furnish 
more children who will become criminals than the normal family 
groups.? There is some influence in this direction if one parent 
has died, but the influence is much worse if divorce has broken 
the family. Even the absence of the father as a seaman or a 
traveling salesman seems to be associated with anti-social tend- 


encies of children. 


b. Marriage and Crime.—lIt has been considered also that mar- 
riage itself is a deterrent to crime. This conclusion is reached 
by the fact that one-half of the criminals are unmarried.* There 


1See chap. ii. ? Dow, Soe and Its Problems, p. 492. 
* Dow, paciery, and Its Problems, p. 492. 
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are various conditions, however, that partially invalidate this 
conclusion, The first of these is that criminals are young and 
it would be necessary to compare criminals with men of their own 
age to find whether they are unmarried in much larger propor- 
tions. Nevertheless, they undoubtedly are. In the second place, 
their first experiences in crime are very often before marriageable 
age and the criminal acts themselves become deterrents to mar- 
riage. In the third place, the same instability, restlessness, im- 
morality, and corrupt living that lead to crime also cause indi- 
viduals to desire not to marry and to assume the burdens of 
family life. These traits, also, make it difficult for them to find 
mates if they desired to do so. In spite of these considerations 
marriage and family life no doubt have a steadying influence 
upon men and thus slightly decrease crimes after marriage. 

c. Economic Conditions and Crime.—Poverty may lead to 
crime, as may also wealth if it gives one the feeling of being 
above the law. Unemployment, sickness, low wages, and other 
conditions may leave the individual and his family hungry or 
cold and serve as an incentive to commit crime, chiefly against 
property. This is even more true when wealth and poverty are 
side by side, and especially if the owners of wealth break the 
laws freely, as is sometimes done. The wealthy not only add 
their own crimes to the whole number, but because of their wealth 
and leadership they influence many others to crime. A person will 
steal from a large corporation or a railroad because he believes 
the corporation is doing the same thing at every opportunity. 

d. Dense Population and Crime.—Density of the population 
is an important factor in causing crime. This is due to two con- 
ditions. In the first place, there are more social relationships 
governed by law, and hence, secondly, there are more opportuni- 
ties to break laws against both property and persons, and greater 
ease to escape detection and punishment. In the chapter on urban 
communities these points were brought out and only need re- 
calling here to show their present influence for causing crimes. 

e. Differences in Race and Crime—Fundamental among the 
causes of crime in the United States is the presence of races 
and nationalities with differences of physical and social traits. 
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Since there are a large number of immigrants of various races 
and nationalities and another large number of negroes likewise 
with physical and social differences, the conflicts arising from 
such a mixture of population often lead to crime. There are three 
important reasons why the racial intermixture leads to crime. 

In the first place, other races and nationalities coming into a 
social environment /already built up by a different group of people 
are not accustomed to the laws and habits that govern social life. 
As a result, many crimes are ignorantly committed. This un- 
familiarity with customs is complicated by the retention of their 
own customs, many of which may be in contradiction to the cus- 
toms and laws in this country. This situation is particularly true 
with Chinese and Japanese, and only slightly less true with Slavs, 
Italians, and others who come from civilizations largely different 
from the American civilization. Many of their customs do con- 
trol them to prevent crime; but as their children throw off the 
customs of their parents, they often remain ignorant of Ameri- 
can customs and restraints, and hence the children of immigrants | 
often furnish a still larger proportion of criminals than their 
number would otherwise allow. 

In the second place, the contact of various races and nationali- 
ties with one another results in racial prejudices and hatreds that 
often lead to crime. This second condition is especially true 
when national and social standing is accompanied by differences 
in skin color or other striking physical characteristics. If social 
customs and standards of life are strikingly different even with- 


out much difference in physical traits, as is true of many Euro- 


pean nationalities, there still arise many racial prejudices and 
hatreds that often lead to crime. 

Then, finally, the separate races have developed in different 
physical and social environments which have probably been im- 
portant factors in the selection of the typical instinctive or emo- 
tional traits of the various races. As a result, the various im- 
migrants and the negroes may have native tendencies that are 
not adapted to a civilization developed by a people with other 
native traits because they have developed in different environ- 
mental conditions. Thus, negroes, Italians, Slavs, and Irish ap- 
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parently have different emotional tendencies from those of the 
original white stock of America. They also differ greatly among 
one another. The presence of these native differences, however, 
is no reason why all the crimes should be charged to racial differ- 
ences. It should be remembered that social conditions can and 
will do much to control and to modify native and instinctive 
traits. These stronger emotional differences are merely additional 
factors leading to crime in a new social environment built up by 
others with a peculiar native inheritance of their own. 

f. Defects in Government and Crime.—Since crime is an act 
against the state, it is clear that any defect in the government 
of the state may lead to crime. Lax enforcement of laws, light 
punishments, mistrials, delay in trials, partiality or prosecution 
against some groups and not against others for similar crimes, 
corrupt politics and the treatment of prisoners, are all govern- 
mental defects that lead to crime. Improper laws of the state 
should naturally also be classed here. These various items are 
almost self-explanatory with the exception of the treatment of 
prisoners. While we shall take up the discussion of the treat- 
ment of prisoners later on in this chapter, it is well to note here 
that the ordinary jails, reformatories, or penitentiaries, as now 
generally managed, are really schools for crimes and that many 
individuals, especially among single offenders, leave these insti- 
tutions prepared to become hardened habitual criminals. 

g. Defects in Education and Crime.—From the fact that the 
number of illiterates among incarcerated criminals is greater pro- 
portionately than among the general population, the conclusion 
seems to be valid that illiteracy is a contributing factor to crime. 
Illiteracy is probably only an indirect cause rather than a direct 
one. It tends to poverty, or ignorance of laws, or incomplete _ 
socialization, any one of which may lead to crime. Then, again, 
in so far as education is wrong or fails to socialize because it 
gives the wrong kind of training, it may be said that education 
tends either indirectly or directly to cause crime. In the former 
case, if education fails to train for making a living, it tends in- 
directly to crime. On the other hand, it becomes a direct cause 
for crime if it tends to develop a lawless or destructive attitude 
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towards the state, as illustrated by the educated nihilists of the 
old Russian civilization. 

h. Social Institutions and Crime.—There are various institu- 
tions in the United States that lead to crime. Conspicuous among 
these are public dance halls, houses of ill fame, gambling dens, 
and “ blind tigers’ or other places where alcoholic drinks can be 
had. The “yellow” press, theaters, and moving pictures that 
depict crime of various sorts also influence crime. The latter give 
suggestions in regard to crime that frequently are followed out 
by those criminally inclined, though it is doubtful whether they 
develop a tendency to commit crime in those not already so 
inclined. The first mentioned institutions, however, directly in- 
fluence crime. Because of the nature of the activities themselves 
as well as because they are usually carried on by men and women 
more or less under the influence of alcohol those engaged in 
these activities are easily led into crime. The loss of character 
entailed by all engaging in such activities, as well as the com- 
mission of crimes in connection with the activities them- 
selves, is an important factor in making criminals out of those 
participating. 

i. Social Customs and Crime.—Again there are certain cus- 
toms and practices in individual and social life that frequently 
lead to crime. As illustration of these customs might be men- 
tioned social drinking, carrying of concealed weapons, and the 
double standard of sex morality. This group of customs leads 
more freely to crime against persons than against property. 
Some of them, such as carrying concealed weapons, are crimes 
themselves, but also lead to other serious crimes. Their influ- 
ence upon committing other serious crimes is the real reason 
that the state makes some customs, as the one just mentioned, 
crimes. There is another group of social customs that lead to 
crimes against property rather that against persons. Some of 
these are the display of wealth in jewelry or fine clothes, the fre- 
quenting of the banquet hall or the theater, the living in “society” 
above one’s financial means in the form of having fine houses, 
automobiles, and other luxuries. The prevalence of these cus- 
toms among the well-to-do frequently causes those who cannot 
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afford them to use criminal measures either to obtain them, or 
else to destroy those of whom they are jealous. The latter con- 
dition is probably not very prevalent outside of the group of 
extreme anarchists or nihilists, in which case the crimes may 
be against persons as well as against property. 

B. The Subjective Causes in Individuals.—The stimuli of the 
environment must be presented to a biological and psychical or- 
ganism that is able to respond if there is to be an activity. Since 
this principle is true of all activities, it applies just as well to 
criminal activities as to others. The objective causes, which we 
have been discussing, result in crime only because individuals 
respond to them in such a way that crime is the result. Gen- 
erally, there are also subjective causes at work in the biological 
and psychical nature of the individual. While there may not be 
biological and psychical factors directly leading to the crime, at 
least there are no subjective factors strongly preventing the crimes 
stimulated by the environment. On the other hand, no matter 
how strong the subjective causes of crime may be there would be 
little actual crime committed unless the social environment pre- 
sented stimuli that would in such natures lead to criminal re- 
sponses. Since usually there are both subjective and objective 
factors for crime present, the problem of the scientist is to de- 
termine which of the two factors in each case is the more con- 
trollable to prevent crime and then to control it. Sometimes it 
will be objective causes, and at other times subjective causes that 
are the more easily controlled, though, if both can be eliminated 
it is all the better. The subjective causes of crime are divided 
into native and acquired factors of individuals that lead to 
crime. 

1. Native Factors.—While the factors of a psychological 
nature have a biological basis, yet in the discussion of the psychic 
factors we shall attempt to limit ourselves to the mental traits 
that are built upon a normal biological being so far as the nerv- 


ous system is concerned. Here the problem is to discover and _ 


tovtreat briefly from the point of view of their importance and 
preventability the more important biological conditions leading 
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to crime. Among those associated with crime are sex, age, and 
hereditary defects of the nervous system, including the brain. 

a. More Men Than Women Commit Crimes—Among native 
factors influencing crime is sex. This is shown by the fact that 
most crimes are committed by men and only a comparatively 
small proportion of prisoners are women. The greater tendency 
of men than of women to commit crime may not be so much 
directly due to biological differences of sex as to the differences 
of the activities carried on by the two sexes. Not only do the 
activities of men put them into more social relations where there 
are incentives to commit crimes, but the burden of providing 
means for the support of themselves and their families generally 
falls more heavily upon men than upon women. Perhaps, though, 
the biological differences also influence crime. A condition that 
leads to the acceptance of this conclusion is the fact that the 
same general type of woman that corresponds to the criminal man 
very freely enters into prostitution instead of crime. Generally 
prostitution is not crime unless some of the activities carried on 
therewith are prohibited by law. 

b. Youths Commit Crimes.—A_ second biological condition 
associated with crime is age. The great majority of criminals 
are under thirty years of age, while the average age of those con- 
victed for the first time is much less. The character of a man is 
largely formed by the time he is twenty-five or thirty years of 
age; so that if he has not committed a crime by that age, he 
usually does not at a later age. Naturally, the criminal age is the 
age of character formation, the age in which the individual is 
trying to adjust himself to his social environment. A second 
reason why criminals average young is that if they become 
recidivists, they usually are caught for some serious crime be- 
fore they advance far in age and are imprisoned for a long time 
or for life, and the life of a prisoner is usually short. In the 
third place, criminals usually lead a corrupt and immoral life. 
‘Consequently alcohol, narcotic drugs, and toxins of venereal dis- 
ease and other diseases usually eat out the life of criminals very 
quickly and cause them to die generally at a comparatively young 
age. 
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c. Physical Degeneracy Causes Crime.—It was noted in the 
discussion of the classes of criminals that some of the defective 
class of criminals are defective in physical organism. While 
such defects as poor eyesight, deafness, and loss of arms or 
legs make for crime if the individuals are not able to adjust 
themselves mentally to their social environment, yet they can 
hardly be called factors of crime. There are, however, certain 
degenerate influences that are at work in destroying the indi- 
vidual’s mental capacities. They are both acquired and inherited 
traits. 

The acquired traits, resulting from alcohol, toxins of disease. 
nicotine, and drugs, or from accidents, have a serious and some- 
times disastrous effect upon the biological structure of men and 
women. The first effect usually is upon the most highly or- 
ganized and delicate part of the human body, the nervous system, 
and especially the brain. These degenerating influences may not 
be, undoubtedly are not, inherited as such, but more particularly 
affect. only those individuals who come under their influence. 
For these the degeneracy is often irremediable and such degen- 
erates lose control of themselves, sometimes becoming insane, 
often cannot be adjusted to social life, and. finally commit some 
crime that may cause their imprisonment. If these cases have 
not gone too far, they may by proper treatment recover and be 
readjusted to social life. 

It is net necessary here to do more than mention that among 
the subjective causes of crime are the inherited biological traits 
resulting in abnormal and subnormal mental life. The part that 
abnormality and subnormality play in causing crimes has, already 
been discussed in treating the classes of criminals. It should 
be noted only that these causes are sometimes hereditary and 
incurable and perhaps cause more crimes than any one other 
cause. = 

2. ACQUIRED Factors.—A second group of subjective causes 
are acquired habits, ideas, ideals, and attitudes that are built 
upon normal native traits. These acquired traits become just 
as fixed and as controlling factors in the activities of individuals 
as inherited traits. The acquired traits are largely a result of 
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the social environment, for they are built into the individual as 
a result of his responses to the stimuli of the environment. It 
is true, of course, that environment cannot make in individuals 
any trait that does not have a biological capacity on which to 
build, but the social characteristics of the trait, whether good or 
bad, are largely determined by the social environment. 

a. Habits Tending to Crime.—Naturally the habits that serve 
as the basis of the class of criminals resulting from experience 
are put under this heading. It is impossible in the limits of this 
work to offer a detailed description of the number and variety 
of these habits. It might be well in passing to suggest the large 
variety and number as well as the innocence of these habits at 
the start. A child, for instance, who continues the habit of taking 
any property he can without detection has a_strong habit on 
which to build the character of a thief. Again, a child who is 
allowed to have his own way until he has the habit of expecting to 
get his own way in life even at the expense of others, is started well 
on the road of a robber, an exploiter, and perhaps a murderer. 
While much has been written in this field of the development of 
habits that govern crime or good behavior, little has been done to 
study the field scientifically, though the field promises much for 
the clear understanding of human life if it is carefully and scien- 
tifically worked. 

b. Ideals Leading to Crime.—Personal ideals of life may also 
lead to crime. The common ideal that a person must revenge 
himself for certain acts committed towards himself is a typical 
example. There are many others that perhaps lead to more seri- 
ous crimes. The ideal some set before themselves of gaining their 
own ends no matter what may be the means used, often leads 
many into crime. Ideals of personal liberty in American civili- 
zation cause many individuals to commit crimes like those against 
prohibition laws. Ideals are the results of experiences, directly 
or indirectly, but become very powerful in controlling activity 
either in harmony with or against state sist ee depending 
upon the nature of the ideals. 

c. Attitudes Causing Crime.—Individuals develop a complex 
of habits, ideas, and ideals that may be called attitudes towards 
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other individuals and groups or the state itself that may either 
prevent or cause crime. Attitudes generally control action un- 
consciously; and hence, if anyone has an attitude that all state 
government is evil, as the anarchist has, he can easily be influ- 
enced to crime. Likewise, if a person has an attitude of dis- 
respect for law or hatred of other individuals, classes, or races, 
he will often be easily led into crime. 

d. Alcohol and Crime.—While alcohol is itself an objective 
cause of crime directly and often causes degeneracy as we have 
seen, yet the effect of alcohol upon the individual when he is under 
its influence perhaps should be called a subjective factor for 
crime. Alcohol enters as a factor in the great majority of cases 
of crime, though it is the chief factor in probably less than a 
third. The important subjective influence of alcohol is the 
weakening effect of its use upon the individual’s will power so 
that he cannot keep himself away from the use of alcohol when 
he is engaged in other activities, especially recreational. Thus 
he falls into crime freely. If prohibition really becomes effec- 
tive, we can expect this adverse influence of alcohol to become 
radically less. 

V. Measures to Prevent Crime.—Until recently the general 
idea has been that if the punishment was sure and severe enough, 
people would be deterred from crime. However, crime did not 
seem to decrease; and it can be seen that in the case of a great 
number of causes of crime, punishment after the crimes were 
committed could not reach the cause of crimes at all. Some have 
even gone so far as to say that perhaps there would be little more 
crime than at present, if all legal punishment were done away 
with. While this last statement is probably not true, yet if crime 
is to be eliminated, it will have to be accomplished by other meas- 
ures than punishment for crimes committed. Among the meas- 
ures for eliminating crime are, first, the removal or control of 
the causes of crime; secondly, the proper treatment of the pris- 
oners to reform them; and, lastly, a reform in the laws and 
courts. 

A. Removal of Causes of Crime.—If all of the objective and 
subjective causes of crime could be eliminated or brought under 
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control, the enormous social and economic losses of crime would 
be prevented. While the causes are numerous and hard to erad- 
icate, yet the only way to remove the large amount of crime is to 
remove the causes as far as possible. Nor are the causes so im- 
possible to remove or to control as many seem to think. We 
shall treat briefly of the removal of the subjective as well as of 
the objective causes of crime. 

I. CONTROL OF HEREDITARY CaAusEs.—The first great group 
of subjective causes are those classed as hereditary defects. These 
are incurable both for the individual and for his offspring. If 
the defects are not serious, they may be overcome by a specially 
strong training in a complementary line. Nevertheless, an hon- 
est recognition of present resources to detect hereditary traits and 
the proper treatment of those with the defects would make it 
possible to reduce crime from these causes to a minimum. 

To a large extent individuals with the. defects can and should 
be detected early in the schools long before the time they would 
be likely to commit crimes. For all extreme cases this can be 
done either by close observation of the work and interests of in- 
dividuals, or by the use of intelligence tests, or by both. Use 
of both measures for the detection of extreme cases would make 
discovery more certain, and it would be likely to settle more of 
the cases of doubt than when only one method is used. As soon 
as detected, these persons should be sent to institutions prepared 
for them and kept there for life. This would have the double 
effect of preventing crime and of checking the reproduction of 
their kind, to curse the next generation. With a more careful 
development of psychological tests the elimination of this cause 
of crimes seems ultimately quite possible. The only measure 
that would then remain would be to get the great mass of the 
population to recognize that these traits are inherited and to get 
them to pay the price of caring for dangerous defectives in insti- 
tutions throughout life. The immediate cost would be consid- 
erable, but the saving for future generations would be corre- 
spondingly great. 

2. ConTROL oF AcgurrED Hasits.—The development of the 
right habits is the problem of all educational agencies, but es- 
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pecially those that attempt to give formal education such as 
schools. If the schools should ever bring about a condition in 
which every normal individual would be fitted to make a success- 
ful economic living, a fruitful cause of crime would be eliminated 
as well as good character developed. Again, education should 
train the individual in all the activities of modern life that are 
beneficial and see to it that none are trained in activities that are 
criminal. A normal individual trained to function properly in 
the various social groups with which he comes in contact would 
seldom commit the first serious crime. 

3. REMOVAL OF SocIAL CONDITIONS LEADING TO CRIME.— 
One of the most difficult aspects of crime prevention is the re- 
moval of those conditions in the social environment that cause 
crime. While, of course, the objective causes of the physical 
environment can hardly be removed at all, yet because of their 
regularity of occurrence their influence can be calculated and 
overcome. But this condition is not true of causes in the social 
environment. These causes come and go, are pressing at one 
time in one place, and at another time in another place. Very 
often social conditions leading to crime are only a chance com- 
bination of various lines of activity that it is almost impossible 
to foresee. Yet there are some aspects of social life that can be 
controlled if they are recognized and conscious attempts are made 
by leaders as well as members of various social groups to remove 
them. 

Economic advantages, superior opportunities for education, 
prestige of family or group relationships, political powers, and 
many other social conditions prevalent in Western civilization are 
influential causes of crime. It is not true that these social causes 
are the only causes of crime or that their removal would prevent 
the other causes from .developing crime. In fact, these social 
causes are largely a result of subjective causes and could not 
really be removed until the subjective causes are removed. A 
state law compelling a reform in social relations is valueless un- 
less there have been developed among normal biological beings 
habits and traits of character that are in harmony with the law. 
If the majority of membership of the group is thus trained, then 
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laws are the natural expression of the judgments of members. 
Until they are so trained any attempt by the force of law to im- 
prove economic or other social relations will be largely fruitless. 
_ This is the chief fallacy of arguments used by many socialists, 
anarchists, or reformists in general who think it is possible 
to reform all social life by a change in political groups. 

B. Proper Treatment of Criminals.—A word will need to be 
said as to the proper treatment of various classes of criminals. 
The psychological basis for the classification of criminals will be 
used again, as the determination of proper treatment is one of 
the chief reasons for a classification of criminals on the psycho- 
logical basis. In the discussion of the treatment of criminals the 
deterrent effect of punishment upon crime will not be considered, 
- because scientists in this field consider it rather unimportant. 
There are two chief purposes of punishment. The first is to 
restrain the criminal so that he cannot commit more crimes upon 
society, and the second is so to train and to equip the individual 
that if he is ever released he will be an asset instead of a liability 
to the social groups with which he comes in contact. 

1. Or Mentat Derectives.—As was shown above in the 
discussion of removing the causes of crime, mentally defective 
criminals should be detected before they ever have committed 
crimes. When they are detected or after they have committed 
a crime later in life, they should be put into institutions under 
the control of the state and kept there for life. The institutions 
should be farms or colonies where industrial occupations 
can be carried on almost wholly by the inmates. Here de- 
fective criminals should be trained for a vocation that they can 
carry on in the institution. They should never be dismissed un- 
til they can give proof that they can control their instinctive tend- 
encies. Only a few can ever do this and these are only slightly 
abnormal. Perhaps even these should not be released unless they _ 
are responsible and promise not to reproduce their kind, or else 
are sterilized so they will not hand down their defects to the next 
generation. The great majority of defective criminals should 
remain in an institution throughout life, living in as comfortable 
circumstances and as happily as possible. They can practically 
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support themselves. The institution is the only assurance there 
is that they will not commit additional crimes, and in no case can 
they be trained to be an asset to the social groups to which they 
may belong. 

2. Or HaBituaL CRIMINALS.—The habitual criminals are dif- 
ficult ones to whom to give proper care. Their habits are ac- 
quired usually through considerable experience and are persistent. 
Since they are normal in mental ability the task is twofold—to 
prevent them from committing more crimes and to train them to 
function successfully in their social groups when they are re- 
leased. Since the reform of their habits depends largely upon 
their ages and the strength of the habits, the treatment of the 
youthful offender should be in different institutions and of a 
different nature from the treatment of the hardened criminal. 

a. Youthful Criminals in Reformatories——For youthful crim- 
inals of this class, reformatories are established. As reforma- 
tories have been run in the past, they have been really schools for 
crime instead of schools for normal life and preventives of crime. 
Politicians and spoilsmen have no place in charge of reformato- 
ries, but trained specialists should be put in charge. By means of 
the cottage plan or other proper buildings, provisions should be 
made for classification on the basis of the crime as well as the 
degree to which the habit is formed. After the proper classifica- 
tion is made those in charge of the reformatories should put all 
emphasis upon work and education. The task is to break the 
criminal habits by establishing proper habits in their place. Nor 
should the individual ever be released until the good habits have 
taken the place of the criminal. The indeterminate sentence to a 
reformatory, then, should prevail. After these individuals are 
thoroughly trained and reformed, they should be released on pa- 
role and kept under supervision until they are thoroughly adjusted 
and settled in their other groups. 

b. Older Criminals in Penitentiaries—For habitual criminals 
that are older and have committed more serious crimes peniten- 
tiaries are provided. Here work is frequently given, but as a 
punitive measure and not as a reformatory one. The principles 
laid down for the classification and treatment of inmates of re- 
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formatories should also apply to those in penitentiaries. Because 
of the age of these criminals and the strength of their habits, 
there is, however, less hope for reform. No one should 
be released until reformed. The futility of the present 
practice is illustrated by the fact that if a person behaves well in 
prison he is released before his original sentence is up, whether 
he is reformed or not. If he is not reformed and cannot even 
be controlled easily in prison, he is released at the close of the 
sentence, anyway, and turned loose on society untrained, un- 
adapted, and unwatched. It is no wonder that this class of crim- 
inals soon after their release often commit other crimes and are 
thrown into prison again. The indeterminate sentence, training, 
and supervision on release should apply to prisoners in peniten- 
tiaries as well as to those in the reformatories. 

3. OF THE SINGLE OFFENDERS.—Single offenders should never 
be put in prison, reformatory, or penitentiary with the hardened 
criminal. If it is necessary to imprison them, they should be 
isolated or segregated. They furnish the best opportunity of all 
the criminals for reformation and readjustment to society. Im- 
prisonment in a reformatory or a penitentiary with hardened 
criminals almost destroys this opportunity. They are then os- 
tracized on discharge and condemned as well as trained to crime 
by their social contacts with hardened criminals. 

If any special attention is paid to the treatment of single of- 
fenders, they are given a suspension of sentence and then put out 
on probation under intelligent supervision. In the terms of the 
probation there is an attempt to remove single offenders from the 
environmental causes that led them to commit the first crimes. 
If they violate the instructions as to their habits or their actions 
or commit other crimes, their suspended sentences come -into 
force at once and they are sent to the proper penal institution. 
While on probation they are under the supervision of the court 
and probation officers, who keep in close touch with them. In 
this way the incentives of their environment lead away from 
crimes and to a normal functioning, so that single offenders, if 
they really belong to this class, seldom commit other serious 
crimes. : 
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C. Reform of the Prison System.—Clearly the treatment of 
prisoners of various classes as just described implies a radical re- 
form in most prison systems. The whole penal system from re- 
formatories to penitentiaries should be organized on the basis of 
giving an education to all criminals coming within its influence. 
After prisoners are properly classified, then the task of education 
should begin. Vocational guidance and training are fundamental 
to any real re-education of criminals most of whom are not trained 
in trades or profession. They should also be trained in healthful 
and moral recreations as well as given an opportunity to develop 
beneficial religious and political habits and attitudes. 

In addition to trained attendants and teachers the development 
of self-government in prisons is doing much to train individuals 
who have been unable to adjust themselves to their social en- 
vironment. It gives them experiences in cooperation and living 
harmoniously in groups that they have not previously had. ‘The 
theory of the plan is that the assumption of responsibility on the 
part of prisoners for their own self-control will develop habits 
and attitudes that will aid them to adjust themselves to their social 
groups upon release. Many prisons have tried the plan with con- 
siderable success both for training the inmates and to maintain 
effective discipline in the prisons themselves.1 

D. Reform of the Court System.—While the modern court and 
right of trial by jury is a great improvement over the courts in 
which the mass of the population was tried by their superiors 
in blood and social standing, yet there are many aspects of the 
modern courts and court systems that need improvement. The 
courts and laws have not developed as has knowledge concerning 
crime and criminals. The courts should attempt to distribute 
justice, but there are various difficulties standing in the way of 
this in our present court systems. All suspected criminals should 
have an equal opportunity to be tried before a suitable court where 
the aim should be to get at the truth by scientific methods. 

I. Farr TRIAL For ALL.—It was thought that when for every 
serious offense anyone had a right to a trial before his equals, 
the right of a fair trial would be guaranteed to everyone. How- 

*See Wines, Punishment and Reformation, Lane edition, chap xiv. 
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ever, in modern life the right is in theory, but not in practice. 
In the first place, ignorance of the law and economic inability 
to hire good lawyers handicap many. Many unfair and untrained 
judges preside over these trials. So many individuals are ex- 
empted from jury service that the jury is often of inferiors 
instead of equals and this gives opportunities for astute lawyers 
to make a farce out of trials. The poor criminal or plaintiff has 
an unequal chance with the rich before the law. 

2. TrutH as Aim oF TrriaL.—Modern court procedure has 
made it possible for many trials to become.a contest between as- 
tute lawyers to see who can deceive most successfully and to 
influence the jury to obtain judicial decisions in their favor. In 
some way or other the trial should be an attempt to get at the truth 

‘no matter what may be the consequences. In order to do this the 
procedure should be changed and perhaps also the ethics of the 
profession of law. Above all else it is advisable that a trained 
psychologist and psychiatrist should be employed with every 
important court. Science should appear in law and govern the 
methods in the application of law and justice. 

3. SPECIAL CouRTS FOR SPECIAL CasEs.—In this day of in- 
creasing complexity of social relations and increasing number 
of crimes it is being found that court cases can be expedited 
and better justice rendered by a specialization of courts and pro- 
cedure to meet various special kinds of cases. It is out of recog- 
nition of these facts that juvenile courts and courts of domestic 
relations have developed. In these courts, without the ordinary 
procedure and without the use of lawyers to deceive, attempts are 
made to obtain the facts about any case by trained workers and a 
specially skilled judge. In the juvenile courts children are treated 
as children and the court has as its task the aiding of those who 
do not know or are handicapped by physical and social environ- 
ment to avoid crime and to become properly adjusted to their 
social groups. The court of domestic relations tries to solve 
family difficulties in the same general way. Many other courts 
are developing, such as the small debtors’ court, and conciliation 
courts. Nevertheless, modern courts need considerable adjust- 
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ment to become efficient with the development of modern scien- 
tific knowledge of social relations and individual actions. 

4. THE JUVENILE CourT AND DELINQUENT CHILDREN.—The 
juvenile court with a specially trained judge and staff of social 
workers has come to be a characteristic part of the court system 
of many large cities. The underlying principle upon which the 
juvenile court is based is that juvenile delinquents are largely 
results of poor social environment, including usually disorganized 
families. The court with the help of probation officers attempts 
to put delinquents in an environment where they can be trained 
to be good citizens. In doing this they make use of religious 
groups, schools, industrial homes, reformatories, or other groups 
and individuals who may be willing to help reclaim the delin- 
quents. The sentence from a juvenile court is such that delin- 
quents may have opportunities to be educated in character building. 
For the more serious cases institutional care is necessary.? 
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CHAPTER XVI 
POVERTY AND PAUPERISM 


I, Poverty, an Economic Condition.—It is not easy to give a 
definition of poverty that will be universally accepted. Poverty 
refers to the economic condition of an individual or a family 
in modern social life that makes it impossible for the individual 
or the family group to obtain a sufficient amount of bare physi- 
cal necessities to maintain health and efficiency in living. Im- 
mediately, however, questions arise in regard to what is meant 
by efficiency of living and whether or not poverty is due to con- 
ditions in the individuals that the-individuals themselves can 
remedy—that is, whether the conditions are those of poverty 
or of pauperism. 

A. Standards of Efficiency Vary.—In regard to the first ques- 
tion relative to what is meant by efficiency of living, it should 
be noted that the standard of efficiency differs for different 
groups and different ages. Various things considered luxuries 
and unnecessary at one time will later be considered essential 
to maintain physical and mental efficiency. The necessary eco- 
nomic means for maintaining health sufficient to carry on the 
activities of primitive people do not provide for the food, the 
clothing, and the opportunities for culture and training that 
are necessary for efficient functioning in modern complex in- 
dustrial life. The discovery of the influence of chemical constit- 
uents of food upon the health and functioning of the body ex- 
plains on a material basis why a great mass of people can live 
on rice or sweet potatoes and remain in a low state of civiliza- 
tion, and why, on the other hand, progressive and highly civilized 
peoples live on a great variety of foods. Even in a civilized 
state at any one time standards for various groups differ. A 
business or professional man would not be living under condi- 
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tions that permitted him to be efficient in life if he lived with 
such limitations of economic means as nearly all laborers do. 
Even native white laborers of the United States would be con- 
sidered in poverty did they live under the conditions that are 
common for immigrants and negroes. 

This discussion goes to show that poverty is only relative and 
varies from time to time and from group to group. The point 
of view in the further discussion of this chapter will be that 
of the average middle class of Americans even though that basis 
is indefinite. This point of view is taken because it is the basis 
of the studies of poverty that have been made. It allows for 
a lower standard for immigrants and negroes than for native 
whites, yet the acceptance of the various standards is about 
the best thing that can be done at present in any study of poverty. 

B. Pauperism.—Pauperism should not be confused with 
poverty. Pauperism will not be discussed in this chapter other 
than as it is a result of various methods of relieving poverty. 
Pauperism as a term will be limited to its scientific use of mean- 
ing that state in which individuals are willing and desire to have 
others support them even though they are able to take care of 
themselves under normal conditions. Naturally such a definition 
excludes dependents, such as orphans, aged, feebleminded, and 
other classes that are popularly called paupers. These dependents 
are in poverty because they are unable to support themselves, 
while the paupers are in poverty because they want others to 
support them. The two groups should not be classed together, 
nor should the former be disgraced with the name pauper. 
Paupers should be discovered and separated from others in 
poverty and allowed to support themselves or to starve to death. 
Of course, they would choose the former alternative. Fre- 
quently, paupers have considerable private means. but are able 
to obtain support from the state or other charitable organizations 
through deceit. 

II. Amount of Poverty.—It will be impossible to draw ac- 
turate conclusions in regard to the amount of poverty-in this 
or any other country. This is due to two conditions. In the first 
place, as we have already seen, the’standard below which people 
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are considered in poverty is not a wholly objective measure. 
In the second place, there are no ways of obtaining accurate 
statistics in regard to the extent of poverty. Nevertheless, the 
studies made by Rowntree, Booth, Hunter, and others in Eng- 
land and in America serve as a basis for estimates which will 
show the prevalence of poverty in a sufficiently large amount to 
be a serious problem, though the estimates may not be very 
accurate. 

A. Less Poverty in the United States.—Although the poverty 
line is placed higher in this country than in others, there is 
probably considerably less poverty here than in the other large 
nations of the world. Naturally this has been partially due to 
the enormous amount of natural resources as compared with 
population in the United States. As population increases, how- 
ever, especially with the influx of large numbers of immigrants, 
the relation of resources to population will not remain as favor- 
able as formerly. As a result poverty seems to be already on the 
increase, especially in the industrial centers and the large cities. 

B. One Million in Institutions—In 1910 a little less than 1 
per cent of the population was supported in various institutions 
in the United States. If the same percentage holds now, and 
it is probably higher rather than lower, nearly a million people 
are supported wholly or in part in institutions. These include 
the dependents of all kinds that are being supported by public or 
private charity.| A few of those in institutions are paupers, but 
the great majority of them are dependents because of age, physi- 
cal incapacity, or mental defects. Some of them are temporary 
inmates, while others will remain in these institutions throughout 
their lives. 

C. Five Million Recipients of Charity Annually—lIf there 
is added to this million all those that receive aid in some other 
way each year, a conservative estimate seems to be that about 
five million receive charitable aid in one form or another. In 
other words, each twenty-five families on the average support 
wholly or in part one family through charity. While many of 
these are only temporarily in poverty and will be able to keep 


1Dow, Society and Its Problems, p. 424. 
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themselves later above the poverty line, many will require aid 
more or less throughout life. In addition, each year a large 
number will receive aid for the first time. The number of those 
in poverty fluctuates greatly from time to time. It is greater 
in times of economic depression and unemployment and less in 
prosperous times and periods when there is a demand for labor. 

D. Fifteen Million in Poverty.—It is even more impossible to 
know accurately how many more people are in poverty but are 
not assisted in any way. No records of their cases are made. 
Again, from the studies mentioned above and from statistics in 
regard to wages and inheritances, most authorities consider that 
15 per cent is a conservative estimate of the proportion of the 
population in this country that live below the poverty line in 
normal times. Some of these may be there only temporarily, 
while no doubt many others are in poverty throughout life. In 
some cities and backward communities the percentage is much 
higher, while in the good farming communities and in many 
cities the percentage is lower. It should be noted also that this 
percentage is made on the basis of a lower line for poverty among 
negroes and immigrants than among native whites. Most negroes 
and a large portion of immigrants live in conditions that would 
be considered poverty for native whites, and their numbers would 
themselves be greater than the fifteen millions that has been given 
as an estimate of those living in poverty. 

III. Numerous Causes of Poverty.—It will be impossible to 
give much detail within the limits of this work as to the causes 
of poverty, but it will be advisable here briefly to discuss the 
more important causes, especially to show their relation to the 
education furnished by the schools and other social groups. It 
is difficult in social work to find out what are really the causes 
of poverty either as a whole or in individual cases. Various 
reformers point out numerous causes, each proclaiming the cause 


he tries to eradicate as the cause of poverty. The social- 


ist Says it is the economic organization of modern 1i fe, the politi- 
cal reformer declares that poverty is due to bad political condi- 
*Gillin, Poverty and Dependency, chap. iv, and Parmelee, Poverty and 


Social Progress, chap. viii. 
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tions, the prohibitionist charges alcohol with being the chief 
cause of poverty, and the advocate of vocational training would 
remove all poverty by giving adequate vocational training. A 
careful study of the problem will show that all these and many 
other factors are causes of poverty, any one or more of them being 
the chief cause or causes in any individual case. The great num- 
ber and variety of causes differing in individual cases should 
be kept in mind by the student as he attempts to discover and 
classify the causes of poverty. They will be presented here 
under the two general headings of objective causes, or causes 
outside the individuals themselves, and subjective causes, or 
those that lie within the individuals who are in poverty. 

A. Objective Causes in Environment.—In the problem of an 
individual’s economic welfare as well as in any other phase of 
his life, the development of his activities depends upon his own 
powers or abilities in relation to his environment. For the time 
being we shall consider that individuals have normal or average 
abilities and consider the factors in the physical and social en- 
vironment that at times cause poverty for such individuals. 
Naturally, those with superior ability may not fall into poverty 
under such conditions, while on the other hand, those with an in- 
ferior ability will the more readily fall into poverty when there 
are present these environmental causes. 

1. CAUSES IN PuysicAL ENvVIRONMENT.—The causes in the 
physical environment are numerous, but since they are known, 
for the most part man has come to control or protect himself 
to a large extent from them. However, he is not wholly pro- 
tected; some of the causes still are uncontrollable and even the 
knowledge of control is not universally used. Only a few groups 
of these causes, with a very brief discussion of each, can be 
mentioned here. 

a. Poor Resources of Land.—As there is a constant pressure 
of population on the land, some people are crowded into sections 
of the land that are unproductive because of lack of fertility or 
because of poor climate for agricultural purposes. In addition, 
the tendency for many people to remain in a region, even though 
it is possible to better their economic conditions by moving else- 
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where, causes some to be in poverty. This last condition 1s per- 
haps the chief reason for the poverty found in the valleys of 
mountainous regions and in other secluded and unproductive 
places. It should be noted, however, that many living in such 
districts are incapables who have been pushed out of the general 
population into these backward regions or else have remained 
there through lack of initiative and ability to move away into 
better surroundings. Large nations may be handicapped to some 
extent by resources of land or poor climate, though in general 
no doubt the same principles of selection are involved that have 
been found for the smaller regions. 

b. Unexpected Disasters of Physical Forces——There are many 
disasters that happen to men and their possessions that often 
throw individuals and families into poverty. These disasters 
cannot well be anticipated. Such are the unexpected floods, in- 
sect ravages, earthquakes, fires, and like disasters. While many 
individuals will not be thrown into poverty by these conditions 
because of the nature of their economic wealth, others will be. 
Insurance and proper precaution or control over these forces tends 
to eliminate them as causes of poverty, yet they are frequently 
important factors in causing poverty of individuals and fre- 
quently of whole communities or groups. 

c. Diseases Due to Environment.—While diseases will be 
treated more in detail under the heading of subjective causes, 
there are various conditions in the physical environment that 
cause certain diseases that are fruitful causes of poverty. Swampy 
regions are always inhabited by a people who are weakened by 
malaria and other diseases due to conditions of the swamps. 
Hookworms in many rural sections, especially in the South, are 
another fruitful cause of poverty, and the diseases and poor 
health found in the slums of large cities add many others to the 
poverty list. As medical science and sanitation are developing, 
these causes of poverty are losing their effectiveness, though they 
are far from being removed as yet, both because of the lack of 
medical knowledge to control all the diseases due to the environ- 
ment and because of the failure of people at large to live up to 
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and put into effect the principles of health and sanitation already 
discovered. 

In general all the physical causes of the environment are more 
effective in producing poverty among primitive and backward 
peoples than among progressive and enlightened peoples. In the 
first place, the primitive or backward people have little control 
over the forces of nature; in fact, that condition is the reason why 
they are considered primitive or backward. In the second place, 
such people have little foresight to provide against the effects 
of the environment. In reality, economic and social advance 
has as its first character either control over the forces of nature 
or else foresight to provide against their injurious effects indi- 
vidually and socially. 

2. CAUSES IN THE SOCIAL ENVIRONMENT.—Apparently even 
more difficult to control or to foretell are the causes of poverty 
in the social environment. It might be said that man has not 
yet learned to control social forces, but the difficulty of control 
is more fundamental than that. The causes of poverty are fre- 
quently a result of conditions or forces that are favorable to 
others, perhaps even to the large majority of the population, so 
that there is no general desire to control the forces in such a 
way as to prevent poverty. Yet little by little social causes of 
poverty are being brought under the control of man, especially 
as life is becoming so complex socially that at least the educated 
are coming to recognize that any condition that is an injury to 
a part of the social group will ultimately injure all. There are 
various classes of social causes that will be treated here briefly. . 

a. Maladjustment in Economic Organization and Poverty.— 
It has been estimated that either as chief or contributory cause 
of poverty some maladjustment of economic organization is 
present in 50 to 80 per cent of the cases. Unemployment is the 
more prominent of the economic maladjustments. Unemploy- 
ment may be due to seasonal occupations, changes in value of 
money, development of new machinery, reorganization of indus- 
try, and many other economic conditions, such as financial de- 
pressions. But whatever the cause, unemployment even for a 
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short time means poverty for the ordinary laborer and his 
family. 

Changes of fashion, fads, or customs often cause poverty by 
destroying the value of productive property and the skill of labor 
that are developed to meet a temporary demand. In fact, the 
cost of producing much of the food and clothing of modern life 
is added to materially by fashions and fads in the nature and 
form of the products, though the direct influence on poverty is 
through the destructive effects that changes have on productive 
property and upon labor. 

A third maladjustment that seems to be increasing in com- 
plexity if not also in influence is the faulty economic organiza- 
tion for the distribution of products of economic activity. While 
the distribution of products is an economic problem that cannot 
be entered into here, it is well to note that even economists are 
beginning to discuss the maladjustments in an economic organi- 
zation that make it possible for employers to become multimil- 
lionaires while their employees live in poverty and some con- 
sumers are denied products because of high prices. Economists 
are also becoming aware of the fact that through the haphazard 
manner of development of machinery for producing and mar- 
keting of the products of modern economic life many individuals 
and groups have come to hold parasitical positions which demand 
payment for unnecessary relations to the process. The develop- 
ment of cooperating marketing and the agitation in politics 
concerning this field are evidences showing that there is malad- 
justment. 

A fourth cause of poverty in economic organization is dis- 
eases and accidents due to the occupations. If an economic ac- 
tivity causes the death or sickness of the wage-earner of the 
family, apparently the economic organization should provide for 
the support of those thus thrown into poverty. That there is 
some truth in this statement is recognized by the employers’ lia- 
bility laws, workmen’s compensation laws, and compulsory sick- 
ness and accident insurance that are coming to prevail in many 
countries and jurisdictions. 


All in all, perhaps the most fruitful field in which reforms in 
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the control of social forces causing poverty can be made is in 
the field of economic activities. Nevertheless, poverty will not 
entirely be eliminated by such reforms. Economic conditions 
themselves are largely a result of other conditions in individual 
and social life which need to be controlled if poverty is eliminated. 

b. Unsanitary Conditions and Poverty.— Congregation of large 
numbers of people in comparatively small areas, as in large cities, 
has always caused unsanitary conditions of living, and these con- 
ditions often cause sickness and poverty. The diseases them- 
selves not only cause a loss of wages, but also cause extra ex- 
pense and thus frequently thrust families into poverty. Again, 
those living in the filth and the poor physical environment. of 
many urban communities lose all interest in a better standard of 
life and seem to try to make the most out of such a life by en- 
gaging in drinking, gambling, and other vicious activities that 
reduce them to an even lower level of living. Poverty itself is 
frequently the chief cause of unsanitary living and poor physi- 
cal surroundings, and in this way becomes its own cause, and a 
vicious circle is thus set up. To some extent the larger social 
group can control at least the extreme conditions of insanitation 
by law and proper police inspection; but for the most part edu- 
cation through the schools and through actual experience in bet- 
ter conditions is the only permanent solution to much of the 
poverty due to unsanitary living. 

c. Disorganization of the Family and Poverty——In a very 
large number of cases of extreme poverty, so extreme that relief 
must be given by some agency, one of the conditions is the death 
or desertion of the husband and father on whose wages the family 
has been dependent. These are extreme cases; and unless the 
father has made provisions for insurance in case of death or can 
be brought back and made to support the family by the force of 
the state as in cases of desertion, the family frequently needs 
economic assistance for some time. Such conditions frequently 


continue poverty into the next few generations. The children 


go to work at an early age untrained, and have such an outlook 
upon life that they start families in similar conditions, often to 


meet similar fates. The desertion or the death of the mother 
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often throws the family into poverty; for the wages which would 
keep the family above the poverty line with the help of the 
mother’s labor in the home may be insufficient to keep the family 
above the poverty line when the work formerly done by the 
mother is hired done by others. Any movement to prevent 
family disorganization or to establish mothers’ pensions in case 
of the death of the father will lessen the amount of poverty due 
to this cause. 

d. Insufficient Education and Poverty.—In an age when eco- 
nomic life as well as other phases of social life depends upon in- 
direct contacts, the lack of education or the wrong kind of edu- 
cation is an important factor in causing poverty. A person may 
fail in business or trade, or even in farming, because he loses 
the necessary social contacts through his inability to read or 
because of his dislike of reading. Or he may undertake without 
any training a line of economic activity that requires a long 
period of training. 

Perhaps as important a cause of poverty as a lack of education 
is the wrong kind of an education. Individuals may be trained 
to do things in which there is already an oversupply of labor 
or for which they themselves are not naturally fitted. Still an- 
other form of the wrong kind of education is training to be 
spendthrifts instead of being thrifty. Perhaps the schools are 
not particularly responsible for such an education. Yet the care- 
less use of economic wealth or the habit of spending money on 
luxuries and non-essentials even at the expense of essentials may 
cause poverty, especially if some other cause of poverty comes 
into play at the same time. In a later paragraph of this chapter 
we shall go more fully into the influence education may have in 
preventing poverty. 

e. Defects in Government and Poverty——Government may be 
directly or indirectly a cause of poverty when it favors some at 
the expense of others. An extreme case of this kind is illustrated 
by the subordination of serfs or slaves by governmental action. 
Since a large part of civilization has grown out of a culture in 
which serfdom prevailed and was supported by the government, 
many laws and customs still eniorced by the state are more 
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favorable to those with property than to those without property. 
Special privileges and powers are given to those who have prop- 
erty that the propertyless individuals do not have, such as the 
control and management of corporations or the benefit of in- 
creasing values of land due to social pressure or the discovery 
of mineral wealth. Again, unfair taxes may be levied that will 
cause some to be thrown into poverty and allow the more wealthy 
to escape most of the burden. While governments undoubtedly 
do more to prevent injustice than actually to cause all forms of 
unfairness and injustice (as the anarchist thinks), yet even the 
best democratic governments have many maladjustments or un- 
fair practices that frequently are influential factors in poverty. 

f. Social Customs and Poverty.—There are many social cus- 
toms in any community that may directly or indirectly be a 
cause of poverty. Though some of these may lead to the sub- 
jective or individual causes of poverty, they are mentioned here 
since the conditions causing them are in the social environment. 
Social drinking has undoubtedly been one of the chief causes. 
Spending money for jewelry, automobiles, recreations, and many 
other things instead of saving it for emergencies are customs that 
are very prevalent and can be called indirect causes of much 
poverty. In general, such customs may be called those that lead 
to thriftless habits. Customs of gambling, sexual immorality, 
and such like may be direct causes or indirect causes of poverty 
for those who yield to the customs of the group in which they 
prevail. Customs are probably one of the hardest factors to con- 
trol. Little can be done except through a conscious effort to 
substitute other factors in education for the control of indi- 
viduals in place of the educative influence of the customs _al- 
ready present in the social groups. This problem will be taken 
up again in the latter part of this chapter. 

g. Immigration and Poverty.—An oversupply of people in any 
community, especially of laborers, may cause poverty indirectly 
through unemployment as well as more directly by causing the 
price of goods to increase. This may happen as a result of con- 
sumption overtaking production. Immigration has brought about 
such conditions in large sections of the United States. Many 
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people attracted by glowing stories of wealth and high wages have 
left Europe and have come to this country only to find that here 
too there is also much unemployment and misery. While many of 
them will be able even on the low wages they receive here to have 
a higher standard of life than they were accustomed to in Europe, 
yet they are below the line of poverty in this country. Even the 
migration of people from one section of the country to another, 
as from rural to urban districts, may have the same result. The 
problem of immigration will be taken up more fully in the next 
chapter. 

B. Subjective Causes of Poverty.—While there are many ob- 
jective causes of poverty in the environment, usually they are 
more effective in producing poverty when they are working in 
conjunction with some subjective cause in the individual. By 
causes in the individuals are meant some personal characteristic 
that is more or less abnormal, so that the individual is unable to 
function in a normal physical and social environment, and con- 
sequently succumbs to one or more of the objective factors in the 
environment that tend to cause poverty. Intemperance and the 
custom of social drinking, or venereal disease and the double 
standard of sex morality are illustrations of the working together 
of the subjective and the objective factors. Likewise the drifting 
of the incapables into the slums or into unproductive agricul- 
tural regions is another example. Only a few of the more 
important personal characteristics that lead to poverty can be 
mentioned here. 

1. MentaL AND PuysicaL Derects anp Poverty.—In many 
cases of poverty the personal characteristic that works in con- 
junction with environmental factors is some defect of the body, 
including defects of the nervous system that result in mental ab- 
normality or subnormality. Sickness alone appears in about one- 
third of all cases of poverty. Many estimate that about 2 per 
cent of the population is feebleminded. While all the feeble- 
minded are not in poverty, a very large proportion of them are. 
The mentally abnormal often spend their time and energies on 
unproductive activities and consequently live in poverty. The 
maimed are handicapped and often lose out in the economic strug- 
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gle, while the blind, the deaf, the epileptic, and other defectives 
are unable to compete equally with the normal population in eco- 
nomic activities. 

These defects for the most part add extra expense, like phy- 
sicians’ bills and the cost of special training, as well as destroy 
earning capacity. Besides, in present economic competition there 
are many individuals who take advantage of defectives, especially 
the mentally subnormal, and exploit them. The economic strug- 
gle is so keen that all the physically and mentally defective are so 
seriously handicapped that they freely fall into extreme poverty 
unless they are under guardianship of others. 

Some defects are acquired and many of them could be pre- 
vented by proper precautionary measures. This condition is par- 
ticularly true of much blindness and sickness. Many cases of 
lameness or crippled limbs could have been prevented by proper 
precautions for safety in work and recreation. Others, how- 
ever, are inherited and little can be done to prevent them from 
being effective in producing poverty. In treating of measures to 
prevent poverty a little further on in this chapter, we shall return 
to the treatment of the hereditary defectives. 

2. INTEMPERANCE AND Poverty.—Many acquired mental 
traits are important in causing poverty. Among the chief of 
these is intemperance. While alcoholism is itself often a result 
of other defects of the body and is usually acquired from the in- 
fluence of the social environment, when the habit of intemperance 
is once fixed it is very difficult to overcome and is frequently a 
chief factor in poverty and a very common contributory cause. 
If the amount of money used for alcohol each year could be other- 
wise used by the poverty-stricken in this country, there would be 
no poverty. But in addition to the expense of the alcohol itself, 
intemperance decreases enormously the earning capacity and leads 
to other vices and crimes. While prohibition and temperate liv- 
ing will not remove poverty as many prohibitionists have prophe- 
sied, this factor of intemperance in producing poverty will tend 
to disappear in so far as prohibition becomes effective and the 
money thus saved is not used for other useless and perhaps in- 
jurious activities. Education by the schools and other groups in 
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regard to the effects of alcoholism has done much to improve this 
condition and is the only way that prohibition itself will really 
become effective, though a proper enforcement of the laws will 
hasten the process. 

3. VICE AND PovEerty.—Vice, especially gambling and sexual 
immorality, are important contributory factors in poverty. While 
those in poverty often engage in vicious activities to relieve the 
monotony and discouragements of their poor conditions of life, 
yet many are led into poverty by engaging in such acts. A large 
amount of money is spent annually on vice. But the money spent 
is unimportant as compared with the amount of time and effort 
that is spent in vicious thoughts and activities instead of in those 
that are upbuilding. As a result there is a loss of character that 
makes the person engaging habitually in vice lose ambition and 
earning power as well as any apparent desire to improve his eco- 
nomic standards by honest efforts. 

Education in vice is in the social environment, though when 
habits are once formed they become personal characteristics. 
Education by the school, the church, or the family, to prevent vice 
must be stronger and more appealing than is the present education 
by the social environment in its appeals to the instincts upon 
which vice is based. 

4. SHIFTLESSNESS AND Poverty.—Shiftlessness is often given 
as a chief or contributory cause of poverty. While it may not 
be an independent characteristic, yet its frequency makes it im- 
portant. It may be due to disease or undernourishment. Ma- 
laria and hookworms seem to be the two most fruitful causes of 
shiftlessness. Vice is probably another. Certain social customs 
like travel may be contributory factors. But after all these causes 
of shiftlessness are given, there seems to be a residue of shift- 
less individuals that are unexplained. These are probably shift- 
less because of their biological make-up and inherited traits. In 
other words, they have inherited traits that lead to shiftlessness 
just as others inherit traits for music or leadership. The treat- 
ment of these corresponds closely to the treatment of the heredi- 
tary defective to be discussed later in this chapter. 
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5. Otp AcE AND Poverty.—Especially for those who are just 
keeping above the poverty line while at work, old age is a fre- 
quent cause of poverty. The homes for the aged and the relief 
given to the aged in other ways show the importance of this 
factor. For many occupations such as railroading, draying, min- 
ing, and the heavy work about manufacturing plants, as well as 
some professions, such as teaching, old age is disqualifying for 
employment ; and often faithful workers, if they have been unable 
to save either because of low wages, the support of large families, 
much sickness and accident, or for any other reason, are thrown 
upon charity of friends or upon some organization. The old age 
pension laws of some European countries and some few states in 
the United States, and the pension systems of some of the cor- 
porations of this country, are attempts to solve this problem of 
poverty. 

6. CRIME AND Poverty.—There are various sorts of crimes 
and forms of dishonesty that not only cause poverty to others 
against whom the crimes are committed, but on account of im- 
prisonment, loss of character and influence, may also affect those 
committing the crimes and cause them or their dependents to fall 
into poverty. The chief reason for poverty in this field is im- 
prisonment with its loss of time and character. Even if the 
criminal is not convicted and punished, there is a loss of character 
and ability to do business in the community because people be- 
come suspicious of criminal and dishonest methods being used. 
Naturally the relation of education by all the groups, but es- 
pecially the schools, to this sort of poverty is the same as that 
which has already been considered in regard to crime. 

IV. Proposals for Remedying Poverty—While perhaps the 
time will never come when poverty will be entirely eliminated, yet 
there is no reason for taking the attitude of many that there is 
no solution to the problem. It is not true that some people are 
predestined, as it were, by birth or otherwise, to be in poverty, 
just as others are destined to be wealthy. As we have seen, man 
has been gaining constantly more and more control over the phys- 
ical forces in his environment in order to make them produce 
more efficiently for himself and is obtaining slight control of the 
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social forces. Naturally it will be necessary to control or elim- 
inate the personal characteristics that tend towards poverty also. 
This can be done only through programs of education and 
eugenics. 

A. Principles Underlying Treatment of Poverty.—The great 
difficulty in the treatment of all forms of poverty is the danger 
of pauperization. Whole masses of people have been pauperized 
by unwise charity. The gifts of grain to the populace of Rome 
and the poor laws of England during the industrial revolution are 
typical examples of pauperization of large numbers. In fact, a 
great deal of institutional and individual charity in this country 
has pauperized many thousands of individuals. Because of these 
conditions any scheme for treatment of poverty should meet the 
test of the following principles. 

I. PREVENTION Is BETTER THAN RELIEF.—The first and most 
fundamental principle is that the prevention of poverty is better 
than the relief of poverty after it has occurred. All are inclined 
to laud the wealthy who give much to charity, yet the individual 
that uses his wealth to give work and economic independence to 
other individuals may be called an uncharitable person. While it 
is true that all poverty cannot be prevented, much of it can and 
all effort should be made to eliminate this amount by preventing 
it from occurring in the first place. However, as we have seen, 
poverty itself is a fruitful cause of poverty and hence, in many 
cases, relief must be given; but it should be given in such a way 
that it will not cause pauperization. 

2. BroLocicaL Causes CAN BE PREVENTED.—We have seen 
that the personal biological causes of poverty are important. The 
principle that should underlie any treatment of poverty due to 
these causes, and all cases of poverty should be tested for these 
causes, is that when the inherited cause cannot be removed or 
cured in those that have it, they should not be allowed to re- 
produce their kind. It is true that many of these defects can be 
partially overcome by special training so that the individuals can 


partially or wholly support themselves, at least under direction bi 


but in general education cannot prevent poverty due to biological 
defects. The problem here is to prevent the defects from ap- 
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pearing in the new generations, and the solution of this problem 
is a difficult one. A great deal may be done in the solution of the 
problem, however, if the knowledge now discovered in control of 
hereditary defects could be put into practice. 

a. Defective Characters——Before the various proposals to cut 
off the inheritance of physical and mental defects from the new 
generation are outlined, it should be noted that when the defects 
are recessive, they cannot be entirely eliminated, at least by any 
reasonable measures or within any reasonable time. Because the 
germ cells of any normal person may carry the factors for the 
recessive character, it is possible in many cases for normal people 
to have children with inherited defects. Before charity and mod- 
ern civilization began to protect those with defects, the struggle 
for existence kept the defectives from increasing in numbers, 
though they were not entirely eliminated because often defective 
characters were recessive. Now public opinion for humanitarian 
reasons insists upon their support and often unwisely insists upon 
their right to marry and reproduce. The mass of the people do 
not understand the inheritance of mental characters or else they 
believe that defectives have a right to existence and to reproduc- 
tion as well as normal people. This seems especially true because 
of the prevalence of the belief that all men are created equal not 
only before the civil law, but in native ability as well. In any 
case, either the public does not realize the seriousness of the pres- 
ent rapid increase of defectives or else it is unwilling to assume 
the burden of protection for the benefit of future generations. 

b. Methods for Prevention Possible-—There are three meas- 
ures that are proposed from time to time to prevent the increase 
and actually to decrease the number of defectives in each gen- 
eration. Only a brief discussion of them can be given here, but 
any general work on eugenics can be consulted for a more ex- 
tensive treatment. None of the three can be effective until the 
attitude of the public becomes favorable to one or all of the 
proposals. 


*Such as Popenoe and Johnson, Applied Eugenics; Conklin, Heredity and 
Environment; and Holmes, The Trend of the Race. . 
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(1) Prohibition of Marriage of Defectives.—The most com- 
mon proposal for decreasing the defectives is to pass laws pro- 
hibiting their marriage. No doubt laws preventing the marriage 
of the feebleminded and other defectives would aid somewhat, 
though the experience of those states of the union that have such 
laws would lead one to believe that they have little effect. More 
than that, mere prohibition of marriage by law would be of little 
avail, for defectives, especially feebleminded, would not refrain 
from reproduction just because a civil marriage was denied them. 
Hence, there would be added to the problem of subnormal chil- 
dren the problem of illegitimacy. Not until public opinion is 
behind the laws and there is some way to detect and to control 
defectives will prohibition of marriage do much toward decreas- 
ing defectiveness. 

(2) Surgical Operations on Defectives—Some advocate that 
defectives should be compelled to have rather simple surgical 
operations that would prevent reproduction. There is no doubt 
that this would cut off all reproduction of the unfit except those 
coming from the apparently normal stock. Yet there are serious 
objections to this method, at least with the present knowledge of 
medicine and heredity. In the first place, in many cases it is 
hard to determine whether the defects are due to diseases acquired 
by the body or whether they are inherited. In the second place, 
public opinion will not at present stand for such treatment of de- 
fectives even though it would not interfere with their lives more 
than to prevent them from having children, if we can take the 
conclusions of physicans and students who have studied the ef- 
fects of such operations. In fact, they think in many cases the 
operation has a beneficent effect. The third objection to this 
method is more serious and has several aspects. If those who 
have been sterilized by surgery are allowed to remain in the gen- 
eral population, they may become irresponsible and constant con- 
veyors of venereal disease. They do not have the self-control of 
normal people and will even more readily become exploited by 
normal but immoral persons, as the fear of illegitimate children 
would be removed. Then, finally, such treatment alone would not 
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remove them from poverty or from the danger of committing 
crimes. 

(3) Segregation of the Unfit—If defectives were properly 
cared for, there would be little opportunity for reproduction. 
As we have seen in regard to the feebleminded or other defec- 
tives in the treatment of the criminals, such individuals, whether 
criminally inclined or not, should be detected while in school and 
given special training that will make them self-supporting, or as 
nearly so as possible, in institutions where the sexes are segre- 
gated. In these institutions they cannot be exploited by criminal 
and immoral persons of normal abilities. They should be kept 
in these institutions for life to prevent them from falling into 
crime and poverty and as the most economic way to take care of 
them. In that case, surgical operations would be unnecessary, 
and if mistakes are made in determining the unfit, nothing will 
have been done that cannot be largely rectified. 

There are two conditions that stand in the way of adoption of 
this treatment of defectives. The first is that the public, even in- 
cluding many leaders of political, religious, and educational think- 
ing, does not recognize the seriousness of the present situation. 
The second condition is that the initial expense for building up 
colonies or institutions to take care of the large number of de- 
fectives will be rather heavy. While in the long run the economic 
burden would probably be much lighter, the initial expense would 
be considerably heavier than the present method of caring for 
defectives. Successful experiments have been made in train- 
ing feebleminded boys and girls for vocations they can perform 
and then placing them out in a supervised social environment. In 
so far as this can be done in a way that the feebleminded cannot 
be exploited or led astray, it promises a partial solution of the 
problem, and a solution that does not entail as heavy an initial 
cost as the institutional method. 

3. PsyCHOLOGICAL CAUSES OF PovERTY CAN BE CONTROLLED. 
—The third principle is that the psychological causes of poverty 
can be largely controlled if it is possible to get the great majority 
of the population to know what should be done to prevent poverty 
and to do their part in carrying out their program of control. 
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It is true, naturally, that there may be many conditions in the 
environment that train individuals in such a way that they will 
be in poverty; but with the development of psychology, sociology, 
and the science of giving relief, these conditions can be discovered 
and removed. 

Probably more can be done by the schools to educate the public 
in this respect than in any other way. The whole field of voca- 
tional training that was treated briefly in Chapter X is pertinent 
at this point. But there are many other conditions that lead to 
poverty, and it will be very difficult to remove or prevent these 
conditions. Spending of money and time for luxuries and doubt- 
ful recreations instead of saving and training for economic ef- 
ficiency is largely a result of social customs; and, while the social 
customs can be controlled, it is not likely that they will be con- 
trolled to any large extent. In fact, one of the chief difficulties 
is that the activities that cause some people to fall into poverty are 
the same activities that give others wealth. The incentive for 
continuing these activities is, therefore, so strong that it will un- 
doubtedly be very hard to control them. If, for instance, the 
advertisements in newspapers and magazines induce young men 
and women to save and become economically independent before 
buying fine clothes or automobiles, some of the stimuli of the 
social environment leading to poverty would be removed. How- 
ever, advertisers and salesmen are thinking only of their imme- 
diate gain, and every measure that they can take to make a sale 
is used regardless of the effect upon the buyer. These condi- 
tions are only cited as illustrations, for they are no worse of- 
fenses than many other activities in modern economic life. There 


are also many other social customs that cause poverty that will — 


be hard to eradicate, such as giving to beggars on the street or to 
tramps at back doors. 

4. CAUSES IN PuystcaL ENviRONMENT CAN BE ConTROLLED. 
—lIf it is found that the cause of poverty is in the physical en- 
vironment, the chances are that it can be controlled. In any 
individual case, of course, this will not necessarily be true, but 
generally the causes in the physical environment can be overcome 
or controlled. Land can be fertilized, drained, or irrigated, peo- 
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ple can move from impossible lands, malaria and other diseases 
eradicated, floods controlled or insured against, and many similar 
precautions taken. The causes in the physical environment are 
the easiest to remove or to control, and when they are found to 
prevail, science and state should at once attempt to remove or con- 
trol them. In many cases this is already being done, either by 
the state or by other groups. 

5. Causes In SociaL ENviroNMENT Can BE ConTROLLED.— 
Apart from the training and attitudes obtained by the social en- 
vironment there are many social relations that cause poverty. 
These were mentioned earlier in the chapter in the treatment of 
the objective causes of poverty in the social environment. While 
these lie in the economic, political, and other social relations of 
man and can be controlled if man desires to do so and knows how 
to do so, yet there are so many conflicting interests that not much 
can be hoped for in the way of sweeping changes in social cus- 
toms. The power of the wealthy may be gradually curbed, taxes 
may be more justly levied, unnecessary services and payments in 
economic processes may be gradually eliminated, and many other 
maladjustments corrected. Yet not too much can be expected. 
Even if all the production of all the economic activities in this 
country were equally divided among the families, there would be 
only a little more for each family than enough to keep all of 
them barely above the poverty line? A gradual improvement as 
production increases and as men learn to live together in social 
groups is all that can be expected in the control of the social 
causes of poverty. 

B. Relief for Those in Poverty.—Until the principles just 
stated are put into effect and poverty is almost removed, there 
will be many in poverty to whom relief should be granted. In 
applying relief the principles should be kept in mind both to re- 
move the causes of poverty and especially to prevent the develop- 
ment of pauperism. There are several kinds of relief given, but 
in general they are all tending to organize and to cooperate in 


+See Friday, Profits, Wages, and Prices, especially chaps. vi and vii, and 
Gillin, Poverty and Dependency, chap. iv. 
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order to be able to prevent poverty and adequately to relieve pov- 
erty when it is impossible of prevention. 

1. Pustic OuTpoor REL1EF.—Among the various methods of 
giving relief is public outdoor relief. The term is used to denote 
all kinds of relief given by any form of government of the state 
to those in poverty in their own homes, or at least not in public 
institutions. This form of relief has the advantage of obtaining 
through taxation the necessary funds. It shifts the burden to 
those who can bear it, at least as fairly as taxes are borne. It 
has also the possibility of being well organized, since commonly it 
uses some part of the government machinery already established 
and can organize to cover the whole field to prevent duplication. 

There are some disadvantages in public outdoor relief. Chief 
of these is that the giving of relief becomes a duty of government 
officials who have no training or interest in scientific relief. 
Hence this relief lacks the personal interest that is thought to be 
valuable in connection with charity. The result of this lack of 
interest and training is that public relief often pauperizes the 
recipients and frequently corrupts officials in their relation to 
those who provide the supplies for the relief. This relief often 
is given long after the need disappears because of lack of over- 
sight or because of political favoritism. 

There are a few forms of public outdoor relief that are thought 
to be more nearly free from these objections. For widows with 
children, relief given under the direction of trained social workers 
to mothers in the form of mothers’ pensions or aid in order that 
the mothers can maintain their homes is thought to be the best 
solution of the problem. Likewise, where sickness or accident 
causes the wage-earner to be unable temporarily to provide for 
a family, relief in the home is considered the better. Even care 
of the aged is often best provided for by giving relief in their 
own homes or the homes of relatives. The tendency now seems 


to be to have the state cooperate with industry to provide insur- _ 


ance for many of these forms of poverty.? 
2. PRIVATE OuTDoor RELieF.—Perhaps more relief is given 


by the method known as private outdoor relief than any other — 


*See Downey, Workmen’s Compensation, 
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method. This term includes all kinds of relief given by in- 
dividuals or organizations other than the state to individuals not 
in institutions. This has been the most common form of charity 
and has been the form that the Christian religion has favored 
more than any other. In any small group where each individual 
knows all the others, this form of relief may be effective; but ina 
large population with the present customs and means of trans- 
portation, the system as carried on under many religious auspices 
is not only inadequate, but has serious objections, at least if not 
carefully organized. 

The chief advantage of this form lies in the personal contact of 
the giver with the recipient. This contact gives him an interest 
in the unfortunate and in this way leads him to give not only 
for relief but also to show his interest in the development of the 
character of the individual relieved. But this advantage, which 
is at present often a doubtful value since nearly all relief is to 
strangers, is more than offset by the disadvantages. It is per- 
haps the best form even yet if the giver is giving to friends or 
acquaintances, and if he understands the principles of relief; but 
in all other cases it probably is objectionable, unless carefully or- 
ganized and scientifically administered by a responsible social 
agency such as a family welfare association or an associated 
charities. 

The disadvantages are numerous and serious. As the giving is 
frequently done for the effect upon the giver rather than for the 
effect upon the recipient, there has been a tendency to pauperize 
the recipients. The thousands of tramps and the beggars in the 
streets of our cities are nearly all pauperized as a result of pro- 
miscuous giving to strangers on the part of well-meaning indi- 
viduals. Nearly all of these people would disappear at once if 
promiscuous giving should cease. Then again, private outdoor 
relief leads to much duplication of relief in some cases and neglect 
in others. Beggars are sometimes rich and tramps beg food to 
throw away as soon as they leave the house where they have re- 
ceived it. If there is any general direction to the proper giving 
of charity in modern life, it is not to give as an individual to a 
person that is not known personally to the giver. This is con- 
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trary to most religious and moral teaching, but is a wise direction 
from the point of view of the scientific treatment of poverty and 
pauperism. 

3. Pustic Inpoor Revier.—li the relief is given by some de- 
partment of the state to those in public institutions, such as or- 
phanages, county or city hospitals, poor farms, homes for the 
aged, and such institutions, the method of relief is known as pub- 
lic indoor relief. The advantages of this sort of relief are two- 
fold. First the burden is as equally distributed as is the tax 
levied to support the institutions. In the second place, it may be 
made the most economical and efficient method of caring for those 
who will never be able to support themselves. The insane, the 
feebleminded, the aged, the crippled, can all be taken care of in 
this way under the best circumstances, and, if the institutions 
are managed rightly, can be partly self-supporting. 

The disadvantages of this method are mostly of administra- 
tion. In the first place, the position of supervisor or admin- 
istrator is often a political plum given to faithful party workers 
irrespective of their fitness for the position. As a result of the 
improper administration of the institutions many individuals are 
admitted to institutions that should not be placed there and are 
completely pauperized thereby. Then, too, improper classifica- 
tions are made, and rules are lax in regard to entering or leaving, 
so that these institutions are used for recuperating places for 
tramps or lying-in hospitals for feebleminded mothers of illegiti- 
mate children. Again, because of the lack of administrative abil- 
ity of supervisors, the institutions are over-expensive in main- 
tenance. Waste and graft develop in the administration and in 
the furnishing of supplies. The problem here is to develop ma-— 
chinery for proper administration of these institutions for re- 
lieving those who will never become self-supporting. 

4. PRIvATE INDooR RELIEF.—Private indoor relief is provided 
for the most part by churches and lodges, or similar groups. — 
Occasionally large industrial groups provide for relief of their 
employees in institutions. If applied to those who are unable to 
become self-supporting, this method has no objection when mem- 
bers of the group giving the relief are willing to bear the burden. © 
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In fact, if the institutions are properly managed, there is a per- 
sonal interest in the care of the inmates that can hardly be dupli- 
cated in the case of the public institutions, and such interest may 
make this form one of the most efficient and satisfactory methods 
of indoor relief. 

The disadvantage in this method is the tendency to pauperize 
or to use wrong methods especially with those who, such as or- 
phans, can later be made self-supporting. Apparently at times 
more effort is given to make inmates loyal to the group which 
cares for them than to make them economically independent and 
efficient citizens of their communities and state. But the care of 
dependent children needs a separate discussion. 

5. CARE OF DEPENDENT CHILDREN.—The care of dependent 
children should be entirely removed from any idea of poverty or 
pauperism. Nor can children be treated in the same way as other 
cases of dependency. The problem with them is to rear and 
educate them so that they will have an equal opportunity with 
those who receive their training from their parents. This task, 
because of the lack of the parents and the family group, is not 
easy. 

If the children are to be put into institutions, the state or pri- 
vate groups have two methods of caring for them. For older 
children the institution is practically a boarding school where the 
children are kept until they are supposed to be self-supporting. 
For the younger children it means the orphan asylum. The or- 
phanage, the home, the school, or whatever it is called, as it is 
ordinarily managed for young children, is generally condemned 
by social workers in that it so frequently fails to properly social- 
ize the children. Hence they become paupers or criminals in 
larger numbers than their proportion to the general population 
would justify. If they are to be kept in institutions at all the 
second method should be used, namely, the cottage plan. In this 
plan the ideal way is to have children of different ages, and per- 
haps of different sexes, in a cottage with a man and his wife 
who devote their time to the training and care of the twelve or 
fifteen children assigned to them. The children are sent to the 
public schools and go to religious services in the churches of the 
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community. By these plans an environment is arranged both in 
the home and in the community as nearly like the social environ- 
ment of the normal home in the community as possible. 

The method of treatment of young children recommended by 
social workers is entirely different from either of these two plans. 
For all normal children by far the best plan is to have them 
adopted by good families or else to place them in a satisfactory 
family and have the foster parents paid for caring for them. 
The difficulties of this plan are largely administrative. It is 
rather hard to find the homes and the children suited to each 
other. In addition there are so many families that desire to 
exploit children, that all child-placing agencies find it necessary 
to supervise and inspect each home for some years after placing 
the child in the home. Since the homes are scattered all over 
the country, very often in rural districts, the supervision is rather 
difficult and expensive. This method, however, is gaining in 
efficiency. 

V. Relation of the Schools to Poverty.—It will be well briefly 
to summarize here the relation of the schools to poverty. As it 
is generally accepted, the function of the schools is to prepare 
individuals to function efficiently in the various social groups. 
Individuals cannot function very efficiently in groups if they are 
in poverty. Naturally, then, school administrators need to know 
the causes of poverty and the principles underlying any attempt 
to treat and to prevent poverty in order that the curriculum and 
the methods used in the schools may assist in Overcoming poverty 
as well as aid in developing the educated individual. 

A. To Fit the Individual for Economic Life-—The duty of 
the schools to train the mass of the population in efficient voca- 
tional life has already been treated in some detail. It should be 
noted here that vocational training includes a large amount of 
training in expending the family income as well as earning it, 
since the vocations of most women are in connection with the 
care of the home. It is the duty of the schools, however, to see 
that every individual is trained in some specific vocation. If he 
does not get the training elsewhere, he should be compelled to 
get it in the schools. This means, naturally, that the schools 
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provide training for all beneficial economic activities and none 
that are injurious to individuals or to larger social groups. 

If in the attempt to train children for efficient economic life, 
some individuals are found that cannot be so trained, they should 
be detected early by the schools and sent to institutions prepared 
for them. These institutions might as well be called schools and 
be put under the administration of school officials. In this way 
the schools can see to it that none go out into the mass of the 
population unable to make a living for themselves and _ their 
dependents under normal conditions. 

B. To Fit Individuals for Other Social Groups.—lIf children 
are to grow up into efficient members of their various groups, 
they must be trained along a variety of lines. If they are to be 
efficient in economic life, for instance, they need also to be ef- 
ficient in the religious, the family, the fellowship, and the state 
groups. Efficiency and experience in the other groups will give 
them incentives to be economically efficient as well as aid them 
in obtaining this efficiency. They will not only be able 
to apportion their efforts and incomes wisely to the various 
activities, but will also have the incentives and the abilities to 
obtain a large income for all their activities. In other words, 
they will be really socialized and hence will not under normal 
conditions be likely to fall into poverty. 
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CHAPTER XVII 
RACIAL VARIANTS 


I. Meaning of Racial Variants.—A third general problem that 
applies specifically to social life in the United States is the one 
that arises from the presence in the population of immigrants 
and nationalities and of Indians and negroes, all of which differ 
in physical and mental characteristics from the native white stock 
of the country. Educators particularly should know some of the 
problems connected with the presence of those people who have 
come into American civilization either voluntarily or compul- 
sorily and who differ more or less in physical and mental charac- 
teristics from the earlier settlers from which the bulk of native 
white stock has developed. 

A. Immigrants—Large numbers of the population of 
the United States have themselves either immigrated into the 
United States, or one or both of their parents have been of for- 
eign birth. Some of the immigrants differ but slightly if at all 
from the native stock. This is particularly true of English, 
‘Trish, German, and Scandinavian immigrants. Others differ 
more in physical, mental, and social characteristics. This greater 
difference is true of the various groups of Slavs, of Italians, of 
Greeks, and of others of the white races of eastern Europe and 
western Asia. Those with the greatest physical and mental dif- 
ferences are Japanese and Chinese whose skin color marks them 
off specifically as of another race. If the word race is used to 
include those even of the white races that seem to be of a dif- 
ferent biological group, as is the common use of the term,’ racial 
variants include practically all of the recent immigrants with the 
exception of the English and perhaps some of the Irish, the Ger- 
man, the Dutch, and the Scandinavian stock. 

1Grant, Passing of the Great Race, chap. i. _ 
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\ B. Indians and Negroes.—There are two other groups of peo- 
ple in the United States that clearly belong to different races and 
are not included in the term immigrants. They are the negroes 
and the American Indians. In reality, the negroes were forced 
to immigrate during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
but they have at present as much right to be called native stock 
as the stock usually known as the native white stock. Negroes 
are numerous and increasing in numbers, and therefore present 
serious problems that will be taken up in the latter part of this 
chapter. 

\\The American Indian is the only real native, but has disap- 
peared largely as he has come into contact with the whites and 
their civilization. While a little of their blood has mingled with 
that of the whites, the amount is small, and the Indians have been 
gradually pushed out of their inheritance into reservations, where 
for the most part they keep on decreasing in numbers, though 
they keep their own tribal governments and customs. They 
present no serious problem because of their small numbers and 
because they do not mingle to any large extent with whites in 
social relations of any kind. 

II. Social Significance of Racial Variants——The mingling of 
various races and nationalities each with hereditary and acquired 
traits characteristic of themselves has made it possible for a new 
civilization and people to develop that do not resemble very 
closely those of the mother country from which the majority of 
the Americans sprang. The evolution of a people depends largely 
upon a variety of instinctive and acquired traits. These traits 
are to social evolution what new combinations, variations, and 
mutations are to the evolution of plant and animal life. The 
variety of traits not only of the original settlers, but even more 
especially of the later immigrants, has furnished the material out 
of which the American people are developing a nation and a civi- 
lization characteristic of it alone. 

A. Rapid Changes Taking Place.—When there is a mingling 
of various races in all social relations, as has been largely true 
in the United States, rapid changes take place as a result of the 
conflict of the different traits. Since there is conflict there must ° 
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be elimination of some of the traits and adaptation of others to 
one another. These traits are a result both of biological and psy- 
chological factors each of which is important in the evolution of 
any civilization. 

1. In BroLocicat Traits.—The biological traits that have been 
brought in by the various races may be put into two classes. 
The first include those that have to do with the physical charac- 
ters of the body. Among the more important of these are color 
of skin, eye and hair, stature, weight, form of the head and fea- 
tures, resistance to diseases, and muscular strength and activity. 
The second class of biological traits has to do with the nervous 
organization and particularly includes instincts and inherited 
capacities. While it is difficult to separate these wholly from 
the acquired traits soon to be discussed, most authors recognize 
at least slight differences in instincts and native capacities among 
the various races of Europe. The qualities of leadership and 
conquest of the Nordic stock as contrasted with the artistic and 
recreational activities of the Mediterranean stock, or the slow, 
hard, plodding economic activities of the Alpine, may have a bio- 
logical basis. All such stocks mingle together and intermarry 
to some extent in the United States. 

2. In AcogurtrepD Traits oF Minp.—The acquired traits of 
social customs and activities are more important. The various 
races and nationalities of Europe have each developed certain 
social customs and activities that are peculiar to themselves. The 
unexpressive Englishman contrasts with the emotional Italian, 
the Protestant in religion with the Roman Catholic, the orderly 
growth of the state in England with the revolutionary changes 
of France or Italy. Since in America are representatives from 
all of these nations, there are present the social customs and at- 
titudes of all European nations. As their customs and habits of 
activity are largely acquired during the lifetime of each indi- 
vidual, they are changed, adapted, or destroyed as each new gen- 

eration develops in an environment in which the customs are in 
: conflict, or are supplementary to one another, or have no relation 
to one another and can all develop. 
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B. Race and Civilization Characteristic of America.—While 
the time has been too short for much progress in the slow 
evolutionary process, and while it is difficult for a people living 
in the process to observe the changes, yet students of the Ameri- 
can people and their customs detect the existence of a physical 
type of human beings that might be called American and the 
gradual development of a culture and language typical of America 
alone. 

1. In PuysicAL CHARACTERISTICS.—There seems to be a 
tendency for the American descendants to become taller than their 
European forbears. They apparently are to be in general blond, 
though with a considerable mixture of brown eyes and dark hair. 
The skull remains long but perhaps somewhat broader than the 
extreme Nordic or Mediterranean. These are only suggestions 
as to the nature of the physical evolution and, of course, may be 
inaccurate for the present and even more inaccurate as a prophecy 
of the future. In such a mingling of races of all sorts a type 
may develop if the American people follow the direction other 
peoples before them have taken as shown by any anthropological 
study. The constant intermingling of all modern races and inter- 
marriage of nationalities may prevent the development of a spe- 
cific type of race in America and tend to make all nationalities of 
modern civilization alike. 

2. In SociaL Customs anp AcTIvITIEs.—In the same man- 
ner and more clearly social customs are developing in the United 
States that are different from those of other countries. Those 
customs of all the various races entering into the population that 
seem to have survival value are adapting themselves to American 
civilization. Various attempts have been made to describe in 
some detail the characteristics of the American civilization that 
is developing, but only a suggestion of its nature can be given 
here. 

Economic activities prevail over all others, and class distinc- 
tions in so far as there are any are largely on the basis of wealth. 
The American people are boastful, yet more or less generous 
in their actions towards one another and towards foreign nations. 
They are wasteful and spend much time and effort in recrea- 
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tional activities because their activities concern the present. Only 
in America could such things develop as the major and minor 
baseball leagues or would salaries of over a million dollars be 
given to stars in the moving pictures. 

The language, while remaining English in basis, has varied much 
with foreign and slang expressions. As time goes on, more 
marked changes can be expected to take place, though the con- 
stant intercommunication of all civilized peoples may make future 
civilizations more homogeneous in language and customs than 
was the case in those civilizations of the past that developed con- 
temporaneously in different sections of the world under conditions 
of little intercommunication. 

III. Immigration.—A large proportion of the population in the 
United States are immigrants or of immigrant or mixed par- 
entage. In 1920 there were 13,712,754 foreign-born persons in 
the United States and 36,398,958 of foreign-born or mixed par- 
entage. In other words, 34.4 per cent of the population in 1920 
were born in foreign countries or had one or both parents whose 
births had taken place in foreign countries. Thus over one- 
third of the population of the United States have had direct con- 
tacts with foreign languages, customs, and habits, and have been 
naturally influenced or educated by these contacts. 

A. Types of Immigrants—From the discovery of America 
and the earliest settlements up until about 1840 nearly all immi- 
gration into the United States came from northern and western 
Europe and consisted mostly of Nordic stock. They have formed 
the parentage of what is known as the native white stock of 
America. While during the next fifty years and even since 1890 
some have come from these same regions of Europe and were 
of the same stock, their numbers have relatively decreased as the 
numbers from other sections of Europe and of the Alpine and 
Mediterranean stocks have increased. 

1. OLp ImmicraTIon.—Until 1840 the large majority of im- 
migrants were English, though there were some Dutch, German, 
Scandinavian, and French. During the decade beginning in 
1840 the Irish began to come over in large numbers, there being 
almost a migration of Irishmen to America during the years 
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of the potato famine of that decade. Also during the same decade 
Germans began to come to America, partially because they were 
driven out of Germany by political persecutions. From this 
time until 1890 Ireland and Germany furnished a considerable 
proportion of the total immigration, though the immigrants from 
other nations of western Europe continued. Some of the Ger- 
mans were of the Nordic stock, though many of them showed 
Alpine ancestry. Though the Irish spoke a dialect of English 
and came from northwest Europe, yet a large proportion of them 
apparently were of Mediterranean stock.1 They were mostly 
Roman Catholic in religion and varied considerably from the 
other immigrants that came from the British Isles. Immigration 
fell off to a large extent during the Civil War and during each 
financial panic, but immediately arose again as financial conditions 
improved. Immigration before 1890 is what is known as the old 
immigration and served as the parentage of the native white 
stock of America. 

2. New ImmicRaATIon.—Prior to 1890 at least 90 per cent of 
the immigrants were from the races and nationalities of north 
and west Europe. About 1890 the tide of immigration rapidly 
rose from southern and eastern Europe, until at least 75 per 
cent of the immigrants each year were of Alpine or Mediter- 
ranean stocks. Not only did the racial stocks of immigrants 
change, but the actual numbers of immigrants each year rapidly 
increased, reaching one and a quarter million in 1907. Follow- 
ing the financial panic of that year there was a slight decrease 
of immigration, but the number was rising rapidly again until 
the World War stopped the flood from nearly all of the European 
nations. The immigrants since 1890 are known as the new 

immigration. 

The immigrants from south and east Europe are not only of 
different racial stocks from that of the earlier settlers and im- 
migrants, but more important still, they differ in language and 
customs as well. Their biological differences of skin, eye, and 


hair color, of stature, and of instinctive traits complicate the — 


problem of assimilation, and they are inclined to hold to their 
*Grant, Passing of the Great Race, pp: 58, 84-94, 202-203. 
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religious and social customs and habits. Their tendency to 
keep their own social customs is no doubt chiefly due to the fact 
that they have come and have settled in such large numbers that 
they are able to live and have practically all their social contacts 
with people of their own language and stocks. In general, these 
people are Italians, Greeks, and others of the Mediterranean 
stocks and large numbers of Alpines, mostly of the various groups 
of Slavs, such as Ruthenians, Bohemians, Bulgarians, Poles, and 
Serbians. Large numbers who came from the same regions 
of Europe were Jews. 

B. Location of Immigrants.—These immigrants have largely 
settled in the North and East of the United States. The Irish 
first settled in the industrial centers and the cities of North- 
eastern United States, but later pushed westward along the rail- 
roads and on other construction work where their labor was de- 
sired. The earlier Irish immigration was finally absorbed into the 
population and became scattered throughout the country and 
engaged in all occupations. 

The German and Scandinavian immigrants pushed westward 
and northward in large numbers into the upper Mississippi basin 
on the farms. Large numbers of them, however, remained in 
a few great cities, becoming at first the unskilled laborers of these 
cities. The Great Corn Belt and almost all of the South have 
received almost no immigrants. 

The later immigrants from the south and east Europe have 
settled almost wholly in the industrial and mining section of the © 
country east of the Mississippi River, a few of them pushing 
farther to the West into newer industrial and mining centers. 
Over one-fourth of the population of Rhode Island, Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, New York, and New Jersey are foreign born, 
while over three-fifths of their population and of the population 
of Minnesota and North Dakota are of foreign or mixed par- 
entage. Thirty-five and four-tenths per cent of the inhabitants 
of New York City are foreign born and 76.4 per cent are of 
foreign or mixed parentage. Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, and 
Boston, are just a little lower in foreign stock. New York is 
said to be the second largest German city in the world, the sec- 
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ond largest Italian city, and the largest Irish city, as well as the 
largest Jewish city. Chicago is a close second to New York 
in these respects. 

The Chinese and the Japanese have remained for the most part 
along the Pacific coast, though some have gone into the large 
cities of the North and East and into the irrigated agricultural 
valleys of the Rocky Mountain region. Many Mexicans have 
come into the Southwestern states to provide the unskilled labor 
of that section. 

C. Occupations of Immigrants.—Practically all immigrants 
that have come to this country since 1840 have been unskilled 
laborers or peasants. Though a very large proportion of them 
have been agricultural laborers or peasants before coming to 
this country, only a comparatively few have settled on the 
farms of this country. As we have seen, some Germans and 
Scandinavians did. Then there are a few Italians that have be- 
come truck farmers around New York City and in Louisiana. 
The Chinese and the Japanese, especially the latter in California 
and other Western irrigated regions, have taken up market gar- 
dening and fruit growing, and are often the farm laborers on 
large fruit and vegetable farms. The Slavs have moved to the 
farms only in a few isolated cases and separated settlements. The 
settlement in colonies on farms is a frequent method used by 
certain types of German farmers also. Frequently the settlement 
in colonies is at basis religious, since those of a certain religious 
sect attempt to keep themselves separated from other people in 
this way. 

By far the greater part of the immigrants became the unskilled 
laborers of America. The Irish first became the heavy manual 
laborers, working at heavy unskilled labor in factories, in mines, 
on railroads, and in construction gangs of all kinds. Later 
they were crowded out of these occupations by the newer immi- 
grants and became policemen, minor civil officers, and semi- 
skilled laborers, many advancing to higher positions in the em- 
ployment of industry. Slavs, Italians, and Greeks have taken 
up the field of unskilled labor, or slightly skilled labor in mine, 
in factory, and on the railroads. In the Southwest the Mexican 
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and in the West the Japanese and the Chinese have furnished 
the unskilled laboring classes. The Jews have taken over cer- 
tain types of semi-skilled labor, such as the clothing industry, and 
have engaged in business. So also have many of the Chinese and 
Japanese, who have taken over restaurants, laundries, and small 
shops for the sale of various kinds of goods. 

D. Social Effects of Immigration.—It will be impossible to 
discuss in any detail the social effects of this vast amount of 
immigration into this country; but because of the influence of im- 
migrants upon education furnished by social contacts in many 
groups and because of the relation of the purposive to the un- 
planned educational agencies influencing the immigrants, it is 
quite necessary for the student of education to know something 
of the social effects of immigration. Little more can be done 
here than to state briefly the conclusions in respect to some of the 
chief effects. 

1. DisturBED SEx Ratio.—Since about two-thirds of the im- 
migrants are men, one of the effects of immigration is the dis- 
turbing of the sex ratio. In 1920 there were 2,100,000 more men 
than women in the United States, of which number two-thirds 
was a result of immigration. Naturally Europe is affected in 
reverse, though apparently the excess of females is not so pro- 
portionately great. England is an exception, where the excess 
of females is even greater because of the immense emigration 
of men from England to all of her colonies. 

The disturbing social effects of inequality of the numbers of 
the sexes are mostly indirect. The condition tends to develop 
immorality and frequently disrupts family relations. The more 
serious effects arise from the presence in the population of large 
numbers of men without the restraining influences of family re- 
sponsibilities. We have already seen the effects of the lack of 
family ties on the amount of crime. Another effect is to make 
a large number of men restless and ready to rove about from 
place to place on excuse of higher wages or more employment, 
while in reality their roving is due to the lack of restraint arising 
from family responsibilities, or perhaps to the vague instinct 


+See chap. xv. 
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of mating governing their actions unconsciously. Shiftless and 
restless habits are thus developed that may continue even if later 
they do marry. Also a restless group like these are more free 
to accept radical ideas of political and social life. They have 
nothing at stake even though the changes they advocate work 
disastrously even to themselves; whereas, there may be some 
chance, so they think, to improve their situations during the 
unsettled conditions of the radical changes. 

2. HastENED INCREASE OF PopuLaTiIoN.—During the nine- 
teenth century the population of the United States increased 
1,331.6 per cent, while the largest increase in Europe during the 
same period was 204.3 per cent in Belgium.’ Since over thirty 
million immigrants have come to this country since 1820, the 
natural conclusion is that immigration has been a very important 
factor in this increase. Some students of the population prob- 
lem, however, insist that the population would be almost as large 
as it is if there had been no immigration.” At least there is little 
doubt that the coming of immigrants has lowered the standard 
of living of the native whites, especially the laborers, during the 
latter part of the nineteenth century, and that rather than have 


their standard lowered a very large portion of the native stock - 


has lowered its birth rate instead. The average size of family 
has decreased from 5.6 in 1850 to 4.3 in 1920 according to census 
reports, while in some sections of the United States the native 
white stock shows no increase at all by births over deaths. In 
Massachusetts, for instance, the birth rate among the foreign 
born is nearly three times the rate of the native born. While 
no doubt the native white population would have increased faster 


had there been no immigration, yet we probably are justified in — 


saying that the increase of the population of the United States 
has been hastened by immigration. 


3. HastENED INDuUsTRIAL DEVELOPMENT.—From the very 


beginning of the developing of America there has been a shortage ~ 


of labor in relation to the resources of the country. As a result, 
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there has been a constant demand for labor. Wages have been 
high, at least as compared with wages in Europe and Asia. 
Manufacturers found themselves handicapped in producing 
articles in competition with European factories even in their own 
home markets. As a result, they have used various measures, 
both fair and unfair, legal and illegal, to entice immigrants from 
Europe. The immigrants, with their standards of living lower 
than the native whites were accustomed to, underbid the native 
whites and furnished cheap labor for the industrial development 
of the country. As the immigrants came over in large numbers 
and increased the population as well as developed industries, 
home markets expanded both for agricultural and for manufac- 
tured products. 

As with increase of population, however, arguments might 
be given to show that industrial development would have taken 
place even though there had been no immigration, if the popula- 
tion had kept its original increase by excess of births over 
deaths. Economists tell us, however, that while in time the de- 
velopment would perhaps have taken place in spite of the higher 
wages required to increase the birth rate of the native whites, 
yet the development would have been much slower. In spite 
of the wealth of natural resources, American industry could not 
have developed until the price of goods had risen sufficiently to 
overcome, at least partially, the difference between American and 
European wages. But the difference was partially overcome by 
immigration lowering wages here; and in this way it can be said 
that immigration hastened the industrial and agricultural develop- 
ment of the United States.” 

4. CauseD HicH ILLITERACY RatE.—Racial variants cause 
by far the largest amount of illiteracy. Only 2 per cent of the 
native white population was illiterate in 1920, while 13.1 per 
cent of the foreign born was illiterate. In 1907, 30 per cent 
of the total immigration was illiterate; and of the southern 
Italian 53 per cent, and of the Ruthenians from Austria 56 per 
cent was illiterate. In the Middle Atlantic states in 1920 only 
0.6 per cent of the native whites was illiterate, while of the for- 
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eign born the percentage was 15.7. In 1920 11 per cent of the 
immigrants, ten years of age or over, could not speak the Eng- 
lish language. The 11 per cent is quite favorable, however, when 
it is compared with the 22.8 per cent who could not speak English 
in 1910." Most of the illiterates among the native whites are 
in the Southern states, where the average is about 5 per cent. 
The illiteracy rate in the South is not increased much by immi- 
grants, since there are only a few there. 

5. IncrEaseED NuMBERs OF PAUPERS AND CRIMINALS.—In the 
discussion of poverty and of crime it was noted that immigrants 
furnished more than their share of those who needed relief or 
of those who were convicted of crime. Immigrants themselves 
furnish a larger proportion of poverty stricken than their num- 
bers would allow.” This is generally true of those receiving aid, 
and is perhaps even more true of those who do not ask or receive 
aid. Immigrants themselves are not much more likely than the 
general population to commit crimes; but the children of the 
foreign born are. Immigrants of some races are more liable 
to crime than those of other races. This is in some cases due to 
the fact that immigrants from certain nations are chiefly in the 
youthful age groups from which criminals come. Italians are 
more frequently convicted of crimes against persons than are 
the people on the average, while the Irish far surpass others in 
the committing of minor offenses of drunkenness and disorderly 
conduct. 

Considered as a whole, immigrants are not so important in in- 
creasing poverty and crime as many think or would have us be- 
lieve. Perhaps the chief objection to immigrants is the tendency 
for the standard of living to be lower among the wage-earners 
as a result of the competition with immigrants. With a proper 
social environment, children of immigrants probably would not 
directly cause a large increase of crime. 

6. INFLUENCED CorRUPTION OF PoLITICAL Lirr.—Immigrants 
have frequently been used by political organizations to corrupt 
government. Usually because of a false notion of what is meant 


*Dow, Society and Its Problems, pp, 116-117. 
*Dow, Society and Its Problems, p. 118. 
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by a free democratic government and because of inability to 
read the English of the American newspapers, they can be easily 
convinced to vote in a certain way by self-appointed bosses and 
traitors of their own races. It is largely by use of immigrants 
that political rings get control of large cities and corrupt the 
government. 

Not all immigrants can vote, for only about one-half are 
naturalized. Before the World War several states allowed im- 
migrants to vote if they had met the residence requirements of 
the state for voting and had taken out their first papers for 
naturalization. Because of the part that the “hyphenated” vote 
played in the elections during the war, the restrictions on the 
immigrant vote have become more severe and many attempts 
are being made to overcome the corrupting influences of the im- 
migrants upon government. Some of these attempts will be 
treated later on in this chapter. 

E. Restrictions on Immigration.—Perhaps because of the need 
for an increased population during the first two centuries of 
American history and during the last century in large parts of 
the United States, there has grown up in this country a general 
belief that an increase in population is desirable. Also undoubt- 
edly as a result of the various circumstances that caused the 
early settlers to come to America, there has grown up the gen- 
eral belief that America is the hope and the opportunity of the 
oppressed of the entire world and that she should not be denied 
to any who may want to enter. In any case, not until rather 
recently has the American people begun really to consider seri- 
ously the advisability of restricting immigration. The United 
States, as any other free state, assumes that it has the right to 
restrict immigration as it sees fit. 

I. REASONS FoR REsTRIcTION.—While there are some ele- 
ments of the population that still advocate practically unrestricted 
immigration, more and more it is seen that immigration has be- 
come a menace to American standards of political and social life. 
The argument for settlers for the land and for cheap laborers for 
the large factories is being opposed by those who do not want 
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American standards of life overthrown by a large influx of 
foreigners. 

a. Lowering of Wages.—The first and most persistent demand 
for restricting immigration came from the laboring classes. It 
has already been noted that many people in this country have de- 
sired immigration to remain unrestricted because they desired to 
obtain labor for lower wages than they had to pay to get Ameri- 
can native whites. Naturally native-born laborers thus found 
themselves in competition with immigrants with their lower 
standards of living. While the government protected industry 
by a tariff and encouraged agricultural development in various 
ways, it threw open the doors to the labor of the world to com- 
pete with American labor. The first result of the opposition on 
the part of labor to free immigration was the restriction of the 
laborers of the Orient with their exceedingly low standard of 
life. The second result was the law making it illegal for em- 
ployers to advance the passage money to immigrants under the 
contract that they work for them a definite length of time until 
the money was returned by deducting it from their wages. 

b. Tendency to Remain Foreign.—As immigrants came over in 
large numbers and began to settle in colonies or sections of 
cities and remain foreign in language and customs, a demand 
for further restriction began to develop among other classes than 
laborers. The “melting pot” of America seemed to be no longer 
working; so the great mass of the middle classes, who did not 
often come into contact with the foreigners in their midst, under 


the leadership of writers and lecturers in this field began to take © 


alarm for fear that this unassimilated mass of population would 
endanger American life and customs. Particularly they became 
alarmed when it was shown that they were corrupting govern- 
ment and were the chief adherents of various radical theories of 
government like anarchism and socialism. 


c. Disloyalty to Government in War.—The demand for the 


restriction of immigrants because of the danger to American — 


life and customs made little headway until after the World War © 


broke out. Then it was seen that many immigrants had more 


loyalty to the countries of their birth than to their adopted coun- 4 
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try. While no doubt under the excitement of war this danger 
was Over-estimated, yet as a result of it the demand for drastic 
restriction of immigrants became overwhelming. 

d. Biological Differences.—Likewise, the change in the nature 
of the immigration after 1890 began to be noted. Native Ameri- 
cans were willing to associate with German, or English, or 
French; but when the Italian, the Slav, the Jew, and the Greek 
came over, they were pushed aside; and if they began to enter 
into any section of the city for dwelling purposes, the natives 
moved away. Even the earlier Irish and German immigrants 
moved away from the places where the newer immigrants settled. 
Intermarriage seldom took place, schools came to be attended 
only by foreigners in certain sections, separate churches, stores, 
banks, restaurants, saloons, and other places of business and 
recreation developed so that the immigrants and natives need 
not associate in anything. Objections because of biological dif- 
ferences had already had their influence in barring the Orientals, 
Now the same objections were used to demand restriction of 
immigrants from south and east Europe. 

2. Laws ReEstrictinc ImMicRATION.—Little by little laws 
have been passed by the Federal government restricting immigra- 
tion. There are four general principles that underlie most of the 
restrictions by law. The first of these is that America is a 
country for political and religious refugees. This principle is a 
tradition handed down from the first settlers who came to this 
country for those reasons. The second principle is that those 
should be kept out who will injure our government. It is clearly 
seen that the second principle often conflicts with the first. The 
third principle is that defectives should be kept out. Then, finally, 
those who have biological differences should be kept out if their 
differences are so great that they cannot be assimilated by inter- 
marriage. While all restrictive laws are not based on these 
principles, it will be seen that most of them are. 

a. Must Not Be Physically and Mentally Defective-—Among 
the first laws passed by the Federal government when it as- 
sumed control over immigration in 1882 was to prohibit from 
entering the United States mental and physical defectives, such 
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as feebleminded, lunatics, epileptics, and those afflicted with in- 
fectious or loathsome diseases. These laws were strengthened 
from time to time. They included in the prohibition those who 
were paupers, or likely to become public charges, and also those 
convicted of felony or misdemeanors. This last clause did not 
include those convicted for political crimes. Polygamists and 
those coming for purposes of prostitution were forbidden entry. 

b. Must Not Be Anarchists or Contract Laborers——Through 
a second group of laws attempts have been made to keep out 
anarchists or any who believe that all government should be 
destroyed, or who believe that the way to get a change in gov- 
ernment is by assassination of the officers of the present govern- 
ment. This group of laws also excludes those whose passage- 
money is paid by some one other than themselves, their friends, or 
relatives. Particularly they forbid entrance to contract laborers. 

c. They Must Pass a Literacy Test—Many attempts have 
been made pass a law requiring all immigrants to be able to 
read English or some other language or dialect if they are over 
ten years of age. Usually these intended laws made exceptions 
of close relatives of those who are eligible to come in under these 
laws. Not, however, until the World War developed a strong 
demand to exclude immigrants, could Congress pass the law 
over the vetoes of the various Presidents; but the pressure was 
so great during President Wilson’s term that it was finally so 
passed. This law does not make any selection from the point of 
view of character, yet the chief reason for its passage was that 
it decreased largely some of the immigration that was thought to 
be undesirable, chiefly because a large proportion of southern 
Italians, Greeks, and many Slavs are illiterate. 

d. Chinese and Japanese Prohibited.—Because of biological 
differences and because of extreme differences in social customs 
and standards of life, the Federal government passed laws pro- 
hibiting Chinese from entering the United States for perma- 
nent residence. This applies particularly to the laboring classes 
of Chinese. Because similar laws prohibiting Japanese con- 
flicted with treaties made with Japan, the Japanese have been 
kept out by treaty agreement with Japan, Japan herself prevent- 
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ing the emigration of Japanese laborers to the United States. The 
Chinese exclusion act and the treaty agreement with Japan have 
been renewed from time to time. The latest law, however, deal- 
ing with immigration excludes Japanese also. The laws and 
agreements have been fairly successful in debarring Orientals, 
though some of them have slipped in largely by way of Mexico, 
Canada, and Hawaii. Most of the yellow races in this country 
came in before the laws and treaties were in force or else are 
children of those who came in. In the latter case they are native- 
born citizens. 

e. The Two-per-cent Law.—The last law passed is popularly 
known as the “two-per-cent law.” It limits the number of immi- 
grants by providing that not more can come from any one country 
in a year than a number equal to 2 per cent of those born in 
that country, but residing here in 18go. Though the census re- 
port in 1920 was completed when the law was passed, the re- 
port of 1890 was used instead because at that time there were 
fewer residing in the United States who had been born in the 
states of south and east Europe and more from north and west 
Europe. This law, like the one providing for a literacy test, 
does not select individually, but attempts to discriminate by nations 
or races. It should be remembered this law is in addition to all 
the other laws which remain in force. 

F. The Assimilation of Immigrants.—As long as immigrants 
who came to this country dwelt among those already living in 
this country, attended their schools and churches, talked their 
language as they worked in their shops and bought in their 
stores, and read their newspapers and books, they readily became 
assimilated and intermarriage took place. The “melting pot” 
really functioned. But with the new immigration conditions were 
altered. As we have seen, they lived in such large groups that 
they had practically all their social relations with people of their 
own tongue and customs. Even in their occupations it usually 
is not necessary for them to learn a different language from their 
native tongue. It is not unusual at all for directions in large in- 
dustrial plants to be given in four or five languages. Even the 
public schools sometimes were carried on largely in the foreign 
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language, as well as the private schools that many of them at- 
tended. The “melting pot’? was ceasing to function when the 
World War called the attention of those in authority to the con- 
ditions. As a result, various measures are being proposed to 
assimilate the immigrants already here and those still allowed 
to enter. 

1. By Berrer DistripuTIoN.—The first measure is that immi- 
grants should not be allowed to segregate in large groups in 
cities and industrial centers, but should be distributed through- 
out the country, as the Irish, the English, the German, and the 
French before them had gone into all parts of the country. 
While this distribution would largely solve the problem if im- 
migrants did not come in too large numbers and the distribution 
could actually be made, yet the difficulties of such a distribution 
are great. In the first place, immigrants tend to settle where their 
labor is desired, in cities and industrial centers. The farmers 
of Kansas have no need for ten thousand Italians as laborers, at 
least not for a longer time than during the short season of wheat 
harvest. On the other hand, the manufactories of the Eastern 
cities soon absorb them. 

But a still greater difficulty arises when immigrants move 
into neighborhoods where native whites reside. The better class 
of stores and restaurants prefer that they do not enter or else 
send them to the basements or back rooms. The native whites 
do not associate with them nor play with them, and unfortunately 
look with scorn upon them if they attend their houses of worship. 
If they come into the neighborhood in large numbers and attend 
the public schools, the natives move away where their children do 
not come into contact with foreigners. Even the children of the 
natives learn to call the immigrants derogatory names. The social 
contacts they have with natives fail to function to Americanize 
them and they seek social contacts with their own kind. These 
conditions may disappear in two or three generations if few more 
immigrants come in and the children of those here learn to use the 
English language and conform to American customs, provided 
the biological differences do not come to be stigmata of inferiority 
as they have come to be with the negroes. 
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2. By Conscious ProGRAMS OF AMERICANIZATION.—Very 
little was done consciously before the World War to Americanize 
the immigrants. Most people thought that it would take only a 
little time until the new immigrants would be entirely American- 
ized by their contacts with the social environment just as the older 
ones had been. There were some few students of the immigra- 
tion problem already sounding notes of alarm to the effect that 
the recent immigrants were segregating and retaining their lan- 
guage and customs, but few others heeded. The World War 
brought the matter to attention, and now Federal and local govern- 
ments as well as many private organizations are attempting to 
Americanize the immigrants. If the program is one of education 
so that immigrants will be Americanized to be on a par with 
native whites, no doubt the plans will be successful. But if the 
programs are such as to educate only for inferior classes of 
laborers and force is used to compel them to change, no doubt 
the plans will be as unsuccessful as similar plans have been when 
tried by the various powers of Europe upon alien or different 
stocks within their boundaries. 

a. For Adults—For adults the Federal government as well 
as the local units of government has encouraged and established 
night schools for the study of the English language and many 
things in regard to American government and customs. Sanita- 
tion and customs of living are among the first things immigrants 
need to learn if they are to be accepted on a par with native 
Americans. Employers are also assisting by attempting to teach 
employees English, though schools established by employers are 
always to be regarded with suspicion. The opportunity to use 
them for exploitational purposes is great and tempting to all em- 
ployers who can see no further than their own immediate welfare. 
Churches and benevolent organizations often are doing much to 
Americanize foreigners. The development of a good system of 
newspapers even in foreign languages for those who do not learn 
the English could do much. As it is now, much of the foreign 
_ press is objectionable." 


1A recent and good treatment is Park, The Immigrant Press. 
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b. For Children—For children of immigrants the public 
schools can be used most efficiently to assimilate immigrants into 
American language and customs. If there are only a few immi- 
grant children in the schools with children of native whites, little 
will need to be done specially for the immigrants other than in 
regard to their language. Even in learning English, and espe- 
cially in learning American customs and habits of living, the 
immigrant children will, because of their contacts with children 
of native Americans, have little difficulty. 

Very frequently, however, in the large immigrant centers the 
schools are attended mostly, if not entirely, by the children of 
immigrants. In that case the problem is different and the schools 
will need considerable adaptation properly to Americanize the 
children of immigrants. Instead of being the poorer schools and 
of having the poorer untrained teachers, as is often the case, these 
schools should be specially adapted to and representative of 
American life and environment. The teachers need special train- 
ing for their tasks. In the first place, the teachers will have the 
added task of teaching the English language that the ordinary 
boy or girl acquires at home and in his social environment. In 
the second place, the schools will need to give almost all the culture 
and customs that American boys and girls acquire at home and 
in contact with other Americans. The ordinary school program 
takes it for granted that children know these things. Immigrant 
children do not, but know the customs of their own people instead. 
No doubt, immigrant children are well on the road to become 
Americans when they demand a bathtub and a tooth brush, 
learn to appreciate and play football and baseball, eat white bread 
and beef, and use butter and milk. If they dress as Americans 
do and use English fluently, it will take more biological differ- 
ences than the ordinary European immigrant has to prevent them 
from being accepted into American social and political life. To 
be made complete Americans, however, they should be taught the 
vocations of America in order that they may become economically 
independent. If they are taught properly the duties of a good 
citizen of the country that gives them this treatment, no doubt 
most of them will become loyal American citizens, 
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IV. The Negroes.— While the North and the East have the im- 
migrant problem to solve and the Pacific-coast region the problem 
of the yellow races, the problem of the South is that of the relation 
of negroes to white men. According to the census of 1920, 
negroes composed a little less than one-tenth of the whole popu- 
lation. Fifty years ago the percentage was 13.5 and a hundred 
years ago, 18.4. These figures show that negroes are decreasing 
in numbers relatively to whites, though the negro population has 
almost doubled during the last fifty years and has increased five 
times in the last one hundred years. While a part of the greater 
increase of whites is due to immigration, not all of it is; for even 
in the South, where there are few immigrants or settlements of 
whites from the North, negroes are losing in number relatively to 
whites. All former slave-holding states in 1920 with the exception 
of Arkansas had a lower percentage of their populations of the 
negro race than they did in 1860. While this relative decrease is 
notable, yet the negro problem is a serious one. The birth rate of 
negroes is higher than that of whites; but as their death rate is 
also much higher, they are falling behind in relative numbers, 
This is true in spite of the fact that all the intermixtures of the 
two races are always counted with the negroes. 

A. Location of the Negroes.—Only about ro per cent of the 
negro population lives outside the states that formerly allowed 
slavery. Four-fifths of the negroes live in the eleven Southern 
states. In two of them, Mississippi and South Carolina, negroes 
compose a little over one-half the population. There are many 
counties in other states in which negroes outnumber whites. 
There has been some movement of negroes towards the North 
from time to time. The two more recent movements were during 
the World War and in 1923, due largely to the shortage of labor 
in the North and the restriction of immigration as a source of 
unskilled labor. While in the South nearly four-fifths of the 
negroes live in rural districts, in the North and West almost as 
large a proportion lives in cities. Their birth rate is so low and 
their death rate so high in Northern cities that they do not main- 
tain their numbers through the excess of births over deaths. 
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B. Biological Differences.—The biological differences between 
negroes and whites are marked. While ordinarily, when biolog- 
ical differences are spoken of, the physical features and skin 
color are thought of, there are other instinctive and mental traits 
that are more important in any discussion of the negro problem. 

1. In PuystcaL CHARACTERS.—The broad nose, thick lips, 
kinky hair, and black skin are the chief physical characteristics 
that distinguish the negroes as a race. These characters seem 
mostly to be dominant in inheritance. While to whites the char- 
acters are objectionable, no doubt the chief cause of their being 
objectionable is that they are associated with a race considered 
inferior. If they were associated with a race considered superior, 
they would, no doubt, be considered desirable characters, just as 
the negroes desire the characters of their social superiors, the 
whites. Generally physical characters come to be stigmata, desir- 
able or undesirable as the case may be, of the different races, and 
come to be objects to be obtained or causes of racial hatreds and 
prejudices. 

2. In Menta Aziity.—lIt is difficult to compare inherited 
mental ability or capacities, since they can be discovered only 
through their development as a result of the contacts with the 
social environment. No one can deny that the negroes’ mental 
development is inferior to the whites’. The question over which 
there is dispute is whether the failure to develop is wholly due to 
the social environment or is partly due to heredity. With the 
development of scientific testing for mental abilities some light 
is being thrown on the disputed question. 

C. Differences in Social Customs.—Eyen though the instincts 
and capacities of the negroes were no different from those of the 
whites, we could still expect that their social customs would be 
considerably different. Both the physical and the social environ- 
ment in which the negro race was developed was different from 
that of the white, and negroes have not lived in this country long 
enough to destroy the customs of the race developed in Africa. 
They hand down from generation to generation many of the 
customs and superstitions of the race, though most of them are 
greatly modified by life in the United States. Likewise, the 
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experiences of whites with negroes have modified the customs of 
the whites. While this more or less common experience tends to 
make them alike, yet because of the nature of original customs, 
they are considerably different. Nor are their experiences com- 
mon, for the negroes have a different relation and attitude towards 
social activities. It will be well to note some of these differences 
in social customs. 

1. In Lancuace.—During the days of slavery negroes were 
compelled to adopt the language of their masters. However, they 
have been unable for the most part to master completely the pro- 
nunciation of the English. The great majority of negroes use a 
dialect that is characteristic of the negroes of the South. No 
doubt, the presence of the dialect has modified slightly the English 
of the South as well. However, practically all the words of the 
dialect are built upon English words, though in general negroes 
have not been able to master the grammatical forms of the 
English. 

2. In Reticion.—In the chapter on religious groups it was 
noted that religious groups are conservative and tend to remain 
more or less unchanged. The negroes, however, taken completely 
out of their original environment and put into an entirely new 
one under the direction of owners, soon adapted their own 
religious beliefs and practices to the religion forced upon them. 
This fact gives the present negroes a religion that is a mixture of 
the Christianity of the whites and their own superstitious beliefs 
socially inherited from their African life. Thus, the negroes 
are superstitious and emotional in their religious life, and their 
_ religion is not so strong a support for the moral standards of the 
whites that the negroes are in process of adopting as is the religion 
of the whites. This condition explains the apparent contradiction 
between the religious teaching of the negroes and their actions. 

3. In Hasits oF [RRESPONSIBILITY AND INFERIORITY.—The 
shiftless, irresponsible habit of the negroes was already character- 
istic of them when they were brought from Africa. During sla- 
very the same social and personal traits were trained upon them. 
No doubt, it was because of this characteristic, whether inherited 
or acquired, that it was possible to enslave the negroes. The sub- 
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jugation of negroes by their long experience in slavery has also 
developed an attitude of inferiority. The relation of negroes to 
whites in the South still demands and hence retains in the negroes 
the attitude of inferiority. The attitude of inferiority is only an 
acquired trait, for negroes seem to respond to the universal tend- 
ency of mankind to assume equality or superiority when they 
are in an environment that makes it possible for them to do so. 

4. In Hasits oF CRIMINALITY AND PAuPERISM.—lIn the chap- 
ters on crime and on poverty it was noted that the racial variants 
tended to become criminals and paupers in larger numbers than 
the native white population. The negroes are among the worst 
groups in these respects, though a great deal of the poverty is 
left without much attention other than the giving by individuals 
of old clothes and other forms of relief to negroes who happen 
to be known to white individuals. The negroes furnish a much 
larger number of criminals to our prisons than do the whites in 
proportion to their numbers. According to the census reports 
for 1910, there were 89 white prisoners to every 100,000 of the 
white population and 378 negroes for every 100,000 of the ne- 
groes.' The habits of irresponsibility and the differences in in- 
stinctive tendencies referred to above add to all the conflicts of 
racial prejudices and hatreds in causing criminality in larger 
amounts among the negroes. The mixture between the races is 
even more likely to fall into crime. Often with considerable of 
the ability and energy of the white ancestry, the mixed stock is 
accepted_only as negroes by the white population, and is not 
accepted wholly by the negroes. In fact, these crosses often pre- 
fer themselves not to be accepted by negroes, and hence they are 
unadjusted to any social group, a condition that readily leads to 
crime. 

D. Racial Intermixture—In spite of laws prohibiting inter- 
marriage, miscegenation of the races has taken place and is con. 
tinuing to some extent until at present over one-fifth of the ne- 
groes have white blood as compared with one-eighth in 1870.7 


*Dow, Society and Its Problems, p. 178. 


* Dow, Society and Its Problems, p. 161. Quoted from Negro Year Book, 
I916-17, p. 366. 
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This increase is only slightly due to new intermixture, but rather 
to a general spreading of the white blood through the negro race. 
During slavery the intermixture was largely by slave owners with 
their slaves, and hence much of the best blood (best in ability) 
flows in the negroes’ veins. Nor were the offspring considered 
illegitimate, since negroes had no status before the law. Since 
emancipation, however, most of the new intermixture is a result 
of the fact that degenerate white men have illicit relations with 
negro women and the offspring are illegitimate. 

The effects of miscegenation are objectionable from every point 
of view except the one that claims intermarriage as the solution 
of the race problem. While the resultant offspring are generally 
superior to negroes, they are also inferior to whites. Even more 
they complicate the racial problem by developing a large number 
of people that fit into neither the social groups of whites nor the 
social groups of negroes. Some few of them who accept their 
lot with negroes become leaders of negroes, while many of those 
who do not, become criminals or misfits of one sort or another. 

E. Poor Economic Conditions of the Negroes.—While as 
contrasted with whites the economic conditions of negroes are 
poor, a large number of them are living below the poverty line ' 
even for negroes and practically all are depending upon daily 
wages for a living. Yet they have made rather rapid progress 
since emancipation. Starting at that time with no property and 
the habit of work only under force and direction, negroes have 
gradually begun to accumulate a little property, chiefly live stock 
and land. Most negroes have followed their training in slavery 
and have remained farm laborers and servants about the house. 
They were not during slavery good factory hands nor have they 
become efficient since, though within the last few years they have 
begun to be hired even by the Northern factories. Their employ- 
ment in factories still remains an experiment both from the point 
of view of efficient workers and from the point of view of the 
health of the negroes. 

The negroes generally do the heavy manual labor of the South 
in all trades, but especially farming. To some extent they are 
owners of small tracts of land. Ownership of Jand and some live 
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stock is increasing rapidly among negroes; and since negroes seem 
better adapted to the agriculture of the South than to any other 
thing, this is probably the field of their economic future. Most 
negroes who farm are renters or tenants. In this case usually the 
landlord furnishes the land, the seed, and the capital, and the 
negroes the labor. The negroes get one half the crop, but usually 
the landlord also advances their food and clothing from the plan- 
tation store, the payment for which comes out of the negroes’ 
share of the crop. This credit system of renting sometimes gives 
opportunity for owners to exploit negroes. An important factor 
in the credit system is the fact that so many negroes are shiftless 
and spend all the money they have freely on drink, travel, gam- 
bling, and other objectionable activities instead of saving it to 
run them through the season. 

F. Political Status of the Negro.—Negroes are not on a basis 
of political equality with whites in spite of the apparent equality 
so far as the written law is concerned. Amendments to the Fed- 
eral Constitution are not sufficient in themselves to give political 
equality, for they are only directions to the states. Even the ap- 
parent equality in the state laws is not real in practice. In the 
‘first place, ignorance always causes inequality before the law as 
compared to knowledge. Likewise, the poor are unequal with the 
wealthy. While the laws apply to each race alike, the application 
is made by white men’s courts under the presentation of the case 
by hired lawyers. If negroes do not know their rights under 
the law and are not able to hire efficient lawyers, they are unequal 
with the whites who do know the law and who hire better 
lawyers. 

Nor have the amendments to the Federal Constitution enfran- 
chised negroes. The various Southern states use one measure 
or another to keep negroes from the polls. Literacy tests, prop- 
erty qualifications, and poll taxes keep most negroes from voting. 
The primary system in which the Democratic party engages, and 
the Democratic party is the only really effective party in the South, © 
really is the election; and in the Democratic primary few negroes 
vote, frequently being practically prohibited entirely from voting. 
All things considered, the negroes are practically disenfranchised. 
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The theory of the reconstruction period, that untrained, inexperi- 
enced people just out of slavery could vote intelligently, is gen- 
erally repudiated by social scientists, and the principle that only 
educated and experienced peoples can successfully rule themselves 
should apply to other races as well as to negroes. 

G. Educational Status—One of the remarkable accomplish- 
ments of modern times is the rapid education of a whole people. 
Naturally the negroes were in a social environment in which they 
could be readily educated. At the time of the emancipation not 
more than 5 per cent of the negroes were literate. In 1920 the 
census report gives 77.1 per cent as literate. This increase in 
literacy is all the more remarkable since generally the whites have 
refused to be teachers of negroes, yet the negro schools have been 
financially supported almost altogether by the whites, as the ne- 
groes pay directly only a very small portion of the taxes. 

Mere literacy means little. As we have seen in the study of 
secondary groups and indirect contacts, the ability to read and 
write will not cause individuals to function in secondary groups 
unless they actually use their knowledge of how to read and write. 
In the first place, the negro schools under the guidance of unwise 
and unscientific whites, mostly from the North, were organized on 
the basis of giving civilization and ability to the negro by giving 
him the cultural education of the whites. As a result, the little 
Greek, Latin, history, English, and mathematics that negroes did 
learn did not help them to be better farmers, laborers, or mem- 
bers of the social groups of which they were a part. As they 
began to be educated in the public schools, this mistake was par- 
tially overcome; but the negro schools have generally been poorly 
equipped with materials, texts, and teachers for the purpose the 
schools should serve. Only negroes can teach negroes, and negro 
teachers must even be taught by negro teachers without modern 
training. By the help of the few who have gone to Northern 
colleges and universities, negroes are making rapid strides in 
education. Under such leaders as Booker T. Washington, ne- 
groes have recognized that the climb to civilization must be begun 
by industrial education. In fact, the negro schools are develop- 
ing rapidly, as rapidly as can be expected, perhaps, when it is 
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considered that the whites must for the most part support these 
schools as well as their own. 

H. Proposed Solutions of the Negro Problem.—Only sugges- 
tions of some of the proposals for solving the problems of the 
relation of negroes to whites can be given here, for it would be 
going too far astray to take up the proposals in detail. Nor is 
it a practical solution that looks at the problem purely from one 
race or the other, or for what is best in the relation of the races, 
if the racial prejudices and hatreds as well as the present customs 
of the relations are not considered. For instance, even if racial 
intermarriage was the conclusion scientifically reached as the so- 
lution (though it is not the conclusion arrived at by sociologists), 
it is not a practical solution, for present racial prejudices would 
prevent the working out of the proposal. 

1. NeGrors DEVELOPED IN THE SouTH.—Various persons 
and groups have proposed that the problem be solved by separat- 
ing negroes and whites so that there will be no close relations 
calling for primary contacts. This can be done, it is said, by per- 
suading or compelling all negroes to emigrate to some country like 
Africa, and thus leave America for the whites. Or if they cannot 
be compelled to go out of the United States, it is proposed that 
they be segregated into states or parts of states so that the only 
relations whites will have with them will be the indirect contacts 
necessary in political and economic relations. 

Neither of these solutions is practical or wise. In the first 
place, the task would be an almost impossible one. In the sec- 
ond place, and more important still, it would injure both the ne- 
groes and the whites of the South. The negroes are needed 
for and do practically all the manual labor of the South, for which 
they seem better adapted than are the whites. Thus the South 
would be injured economically by the segregation of negroes into 
communities of their own. On the other hand, the negroes, with 
little education and experience in government and other social 
activities, might easily revert to a much lower civilization than 
they now live under with the direction of the whites. Naturally, 
then, the only practical conclusion is that the negro must be de- 
veloped where he is now living in the Southern states. 
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2. RactaL Eguaity.—For those who have come into little 
or no contact with the negroes and who believe in the universal 
brotherhood and equality of man, and there are many such among 
both ignorant and educated people, the solution of the negro prob- 
lem is racial equality. The difficulty of this solution is that it is 
based on false premises. If negroes and whites were equal in 
ability and accomplishment and there were no racial prejudices, 
this would, of course, be the simplest and best solution. But 
neither of these premises is true, and the last is based upon the 
first. To the argument that there can be racial equality without 
intermarriage, facts present the refutation. Castes are chiefly 
maintained in all civilizations to prevent intermarriage. In the 
final analysis, arguments for and against racial equality are argu- 
ments for and against legal miscegenation. The ill effects of the 
mixture of negroes and whites have already been referred to. 
The lifting of the negro race by the lowering of the white is too 
great a price to pay by the whites. If one still insists on racial 
equality even at this expense to the whites, then the final reply is 
that the whites have their prejudices against the negroes and any 
theory of racial equality will not work in practice—not even with 
those who are loudest in its praise, when they themselves come 
into contact with negroes. 

3. EDUCATION OF THE NEGROES FOR SOCIAL ENVIRONMENT.— 
If, then, negroes should be developed where they are now living 
in contacts with the whites, the problem of solving the negro ques- 
tion comes to be one of education. It has already been shown 
how rapidly negroes are developing in educational lines. The 
problem in education to be shown here is in general the determina- 
tion of what education is needed to adjust the negroes to their 
place in the larger social groups of the whites and negroes. 

As in the case of all primitive peoples or backward races, the 
first phase of the education is vocational. They need to be 
trained for the vocations that are open to them and for which 
they are best suited. Such schools as Tuskegee Institute are lead- 
ing the way to negro development and adjustment. By becom- 
ing economically useful they not only become economically bet- 
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ter off themselves, but they find their place in the larger social 
groups and become useful parts of them. 

In the second place, negroes should be educated in social and 
sanitary customs that whites usually obtain in their homes or 
elsewhere than in the schools. This education will not only pro- 
tect and develop the negroes, but will remove the menace of dis- 
ease from the whites as well, since the goods negroes produce 
are largely used by whites. More than that, negroes are the 
cooks, the laundresses, and the servants of the whites, and thus 
constantly expose the whites to their diseases. 

In the third place, negroes should receive a cultural education 
that will make it possible for them to develop their own cultural 
life. Negroes can enjoy literature and music and have produced 
writers and musicians, hence there is no reason why they should 
be denied the classics and the great masterpieces of music. In 
this way they can develop their own culture and there will be no 
need for them to come into primary contacts with the whites to 
obtain their cultural enjoyments. The denial of cultural devel- 
opment to the negroes probably would do more than anything else 
to develop racial hatreds and racial consciousness that will de- 
mand, by force, if necessary, greater rights. This demand will 
become even more insistent if they develop economically and in- 
dustrially so that they have both the leisure and the means to en- 
gage in cultural activities. | 

Finally, negroes should be educated politically. When negroes 
learn the function of government and learn the part they should 
take in their state group and their other groups, they will learn 
to use the vote intelligently, at least in matters that concern them. 
The whole subject is a question of allowing negroes, especially in 
the schools, opportunities to develop as much as they are able. 
Thus they can develop to their utmost ; and if they develop to the 
extent that the whites have developed and the racial prejudices 
disappear, the problem will be largely solved. At least, each race 
will learn that it is to the best interest of itself to develop a racial 
adjustment that will allow each to develop to its utmost, that each 
can develop as the other develops, each living in harmony with 
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and supplementary to the other. Only through a careful and con- 
sciously planned education can such an adjustment be made. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 
UNIVERSAL EDUCATION FOR SOCIAL LIFE 


I. Schools and Other Social Groups.—In the discussion of the 
various social groups and social problems the relation of the 
schools to each social group and to each social problem has been 
pointed out. It has been shown how the school functions or 
could function in making the other groups function efficiently. 
It has been shown also that the schools themselves are a specialized 
form of intermediate group, the chief function of which is to give 
training and information, not for their own functioning, but for 
the functioning of other groups. There remains the task of 
showing to what extent the schools are performing their func- 
tions and to give some suggestions how they may be improved in 
these respects, though the task of improving the schools rests 
primarily upon those working in education. But before the dis- 
cussion of the efficiency of the schools is taken up, it will be 
well to summarize the conclusions that have been stated in this 
book regarding the relation of the schools to other social groups. 

A. Preparation to Give and to Receive Stimuli for Indirect 
Contacts.—In the study of various social groups it has been seen 
that as civilization develops, groups increase in size and impor- 
tance until a large number of individual and social activities are 
carried on in intermediate and secondary groups in which the 
contacts are largely indirect. While the groups themselves pro- 
vide some education for efficient functioning of indirect contacts, 
the tendency is for all social groups to depend more and more 
upon the schools for this education. 

1. By Written LANGUAGE.—Since written language is de- 
pended upon to a very large extent by all intermediate and sec- 
ondary groups and even by primary groups in increasing amounts, 
the first task of the schools is to teach children to read and write. 
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Naturally reading means more than the mere pronunciation of 
words. It means the proper comprehension of the thought. Also 
writing means more than the formation of words by the hand or 
typewriter. Ability to write should include the ability to express 
one’s thoughts in such terms that those with ability to read may 
understand one’s thoughts. 

2. By KNowLepcE oF Facts.—But even if it were possible 
to use a large general vocabulary properly, both in reading and 
writing, without a direct knowledge of many facts about a large 
number of activities of modern social life, yet a person could not 
be a really efficient group member in giving and receiving con- 
tacts without knowing the intimate facts about the activities of 
groups. If a person reads a technical article in a magazine in 
regard to the tariff, for instance, he will need to know many 
facts about business, commerce, and industry in order to under- 
stand the thought or the stimuli to guide his own activities in his 
state group in regard to the tariff. Or if a person is a member 
of a religious group, he ought to know not only a large number of 
facts about his own group and its activities, but also the facts in 
regard to its relations to other activities at home and abroad. 

a. Exhaustive in a Few Lines of Activities—Since there 
are far too many facts about the various lines of activity for one 
person to become familiar with all lines, it is necessary for each 
individual to specialize in one or a few lines of activity. Nat- 
urally his vocation should be one field in which he should be 
well trained. Then there are four other groups in which prac- 
tically all individuals are members. They are the family, the re- 
ligious, and the state groups, and at least one recreational group. 


In these five fields each individual should be as completely trained — 


as possible. 

b. Inclusive of Many Lines of Activity—Since modern life 
necessitates that each individual engage in many activities, and 
since the various activities are dependent upon one another, it 


becomes advisable that each individual learn a little about as — 
many lines of activity as possible. While a person may never | 
play baseball nor engage in mining coal nor be a banker, yet if he © 


is an efficient member of his other groups, he needs to know 
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a little about these activities. The more each individual knows 
about a large number of lines, the more efficient member of any 
group he becomes. 

As in the case of learning facts about various lines of activity, 
each individual should be trained that he may become highly 
skilled in responses to the stimuli of the vocation and recreations 
for which he is best suited and for the other activities in which he 
must engage in modern life. Likewise he should be given a gen- 
eral training to aid him in making the ordinary responses in con- 
nection with the various activities in which an efficient member 
of modern social life engages slightly. Knowledge of the rules 
of sanitation in a city, for instance, is not sufficient; individuals 
must be trained to respond habitually to them. 

Not only do the other groups largely fail to give this training 
in response, but they do not excuse the members from the results 
if the proper responses are not made. Thus, they come to de- 
pend upon the schools for training their members. 

B. Training for All Beneficial Social Activities —Though 
each individual cannot be given an exhaustive training along all 
lines of activity that are beneficial to individuals and social groups, 
yet the schools should give such training to some of the boys and 
girls. In other words, the schools should see to it that some in- 
dividuals are taught to perform every beneficial action. On the 
other hand, no training should be given that will be socially in- 
jurious no matter if it seems to advance individual welfare. If 
the training that is necessary for social activities is already being 
given by other groups than the schools, ordinarily it is unwise for 
the schools to perform that function also. If, however, the 
schools can provide it more efficiently and economically, they 
should undertake the task. 

II. Universalization of the Schools—We are so accustomed 
to think of public and private schools opening their doors and 
offering their opportunities to all, that it is difficult to think of 
the schools being limited to certain classes. That the schools do 
not universally offer to all equal opportunities for education is 
patent to any student of the problem. In order to understand 
the limitations and the conditions of the present school system, 
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it should be considered a result of an evolutionary process, which 
has left many relics and customs of the past still firmly fixed 
upon it. It is impossible in the compass ‘of this work to describe 
in detail the evolution of the schools, yet it will make for a 
clearer understanding to review here the conclusions of authori- 
ties in this field. ; 

A. The Evolution of the Schools.—It has been pointed out 
that the school is a highly specialized group that has developed 
to give information and training for efficient functioning in other 
groups. It is evident, then, that the schools as such did not de- 
velop until other groups began to develop that have special and 
distinct functions. Clearly, then, the school as well as the other 
groups has its origin in the more general and non-specialized 
groups of primitive man. Apparently, the family, religious, and 
tribal groups had the functions of the school before the schools 
developed. The large amount of education still given by the 
first two of these groups has already been noted, and the third is 
now supplanted by the state with the public school.” 

1. Durinc Primitive AcEes.—While it is impossible to de- 
termine definitely just what the provisions for education of each 
generation were among the primitive ancestors of existing races, 
yet some general conclusions seem to be valid as they are drawn 
from the study of literature and from the study of peoples now 
living that appear not to have progressed in civilization. These 
conclusions may not be very accurate, nevertheless they are sug- 
gestive of the apparent conditions among primitive men. 

a. Through Clan and Tribe Activities—Among the first to 
appear of any attempt at formal education apart from informal 
training by contacts in the family and other social groups, were the 
ceremonies and customs connected with initiation into the group 
or the clan or the tribe. Initiation ceremonies for boys seem 
to be generally found and had as their direct function the train- 
ing of boys in tribal customs and activities, at least those carried 
on by the men of the groups in connection with marriage, war, 
and economic activities. Among some groups there appear more 
simple ceremonies for girls. While these ceremonies were of 
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short duration and specific training before the ceremonies seems 
to have been slight, they usually were very impressive and no 
doubt were of great influence in training youths for adult life. 

b. Through Activities of Religious Groups.—The school seems 
to have been more directly an outgrowth of religious activities 
than of initiation ceremonies. In the first place, as religious 
groups developed and ceremonies and knowledge became more 
complex, it was necessary to give considerable training to re- 
ligious leaders or priests. This training was not universal; but 
as leaders of the religious groups came to be advisers in economic, 
political, and military activities, they also began to give some 
training along these lines not only to priests, but to the people as 
well, in order that advice as to these activities might be assured 
of successful results. Then, again, if the religious groups re- 
tained the support of the people at large, it was necessary to give 
the people more or less formal training in religious beliefs and 
practices. It was out of these activities of religious groups, no 
doubt, that formal education began which later developed into the 
school group. 

2. DuRING THE HrsTorIcAL PERIop.—Among the peoples 
known to history at various times, advances were made in the de- 
velopment of the schools, though in general they seem to have 
been kept in the hands of religious groups or else they were pri- 
vate undertakings. Athens seemed to be on the verge of univer- 
sal education for her citizens, but it should be remembered that a 
large majority of the inhabitants of Athens were slaves. Little 
was done in attempting universal education in Western civiliza- 
tion after that time until the development of schools under the 
leadership of the Christian church a few centuries ago, with the 
exception of some schools in the Roman Empire for the upper 
classes. 

When the Christian church attempted to provide education, it 
was joined with the state and hence gave training in political as 
well as religious activities. Later, the schools furnished train- 
ing for other professions than law and ministry, chiefly for teach- 


*See such books as Thomas, Source Book of Social Origins, especially pp. 
213-258, or Webster, Primitive Secret Societies. 
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ing and medicine. Still later, the trades and the industrial lead- 
ers needed training, but generally the schools trained a few for 
leadership and not the mass of the population. More recently, 
especially among the Protestant churches, education of a simple 
kind was extended more universally to the general population 
because it was thought that each individual should be able to read 
the Bible for his own religious welfare. During the eighteenth 
century and the first part of the nineteenth, the movement to ex- 
tend formal education to the mass of people got well under 
way. There were several factors leading to this result, chief of 
which were the Christian teaching and political philosophy re- 
garding the responsibility of each individual for his own welfare. 
At the same time political democracy and the separation of the 
church and state were developing rapidly. Democracy in state 
soon led to the assumption on the part of the state of the task of 
giving universal education for all to insure their efficient func- 
tioning not only in the state group, but in the other social groups 
as well. 

3. In Mopern Nations.—In modern life universal education 
clearly has survival value. As a result nations are vying with 
one another in developing educational systems that will remove 
illiteracy and at the same time train their citizenship in proper 
group activities. In fact, even backward nations are rapidly ex- 
tending education, for their leaders recognize that the only way 
that they can hope to compete with other nations is to have an 
educated population. That nation, no doubt, is the strongest and 
can survive the best over others in economic and military con- 
tests, whose people are more highly educated. The complex life 
of Western civilization is possible only because of the rapid uni- 
versalization of formal education. The school is a highly special- 
ized group that exists, not for its own sake, but to give the 
necessary training for efficient functioning in the numerous groups 
each modern man must engage in. 

B. Lack of Universal Schools.—While the ideal in America 
is an equal opportunity for education for each boy and girl, the 
ideal has not been reached. Some do not have an opportunity to 
attend school at all, others can attend but a short time, and still 
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others do not find training in the schools suited to their interests 
and activities, and hence do not have equal opportunities with 
those whose interests coincide with the training the schools give. 
These points need to be taken up in a little more detail. 

1. Many ReceIve Litre or No Epucation.—Though the 
illiteracy rate in the United States is not high, yet it is higher 
than in some European states. About 7 per cent of the popula- 
tion above ten years of age cannot read and write. While, as 
has been shown, most of the illiteracy is among negroes, immi- 
grants, and the mountaineers, yet clearly schools are not provided 
for these as well as others in such a way that the boys and girls 
all learn the fundamentals of an education. Then, again, a very 
large proportion of those who are listed by the census report as 
literate can and do read and write very little, if any, and what 
they do is done very poorly. The ability to read and write fails 
in functioning if communication does not actually take place by 
the use of written language. Intelligence tests given the army 
during the World War revealed that a much larger percentage 
than that of the illiterates read so little and expressed themselves 
so poorly and so infrequently by written language that for all 
practical purposes they might as well have been included in the 
illiterate group. The percentage of both of these groups is 
probably about as high as 20 per cent. 

For some parts of the population, especially for negroes and 
immigrants, school facilities are not furnished in sufficient quan- 
tities nor of an equal standard with schools provided for the rest 
of the population. Poorer teachers and poorer equipment are fre- 
quently found among the racial variants, in backward communi- 
ties, and even in the poorer sections of the cities and the country- 
side. While these conditions are true in regard to the graded 
schools, they are even more true if the education offered by high 
schools and colleges is taken into consideration. Neither facili- 
ties nor revenues are at present obtainable to provide for all boys 
and girls in high schools, even if they all could and would finish 
the grades and desired to enter secondary schools, colleges, and 
universities. The rapid increase in the attendance of public high 
schools during the last decade or two is already taxing the 
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present equipment, and sufficient equipment calls for more rev- 
enues than the ordinary taxpayer is willing to contribute. Only 
a slight increase in enrollment in colleges and universities noted 
since the World War has made many higher institutions limit 
their attendance to a number that they can properly provide for. 

2. No SUITABLE SCHOOLS FOR CERTAIN CLASSES.—Few per- 
sons attempt to enter the schools who are denied entrance, yet 
schools from the lowest to the highest are not found that are 
suited to all classes. In the first place, there are a large number 
of people who do not have the mental ability to do the work that 
is now offered by the schools. For these the ordinary schools for 
the ordinary children do not function. 

A second class of boys and girls for which the public schools 
do not function well is that number of boys and girls who must 
leave school at the beginning of the high schools or while still 
in the grades because of the necessity of supporting themselves 
or others. The development of night schools and other make- 
shifts partially overcomes this lack of universalization of the 
schools for these classes, yet the only basis of offering such classes 
an equal opportunity for education would be to allow them to at- 
tend the regular school system during their school age and have 
those who are dependent supported meanwhile by the state or 
some other agency. 

A third class that does not have equal opportunity in the public 
schools includes those who do not find the training that they 
desire inthe schools, especially vocational training. Vocational 
training is only one phase of training, yet it is more or less fun- 
damental to all other activities in life. Hence, if many people, 
such as unskilled laborers and tradesmen, do not find direct voca- 
tional incentives and training in the schools that are suited to 
them and their interests, they leave the schools to find the activities 
in which they are interested. It should be remembered distinctly 
that the same training offered to all does not mean equal oppor- 
tunity to all. Schools built on the basis of giving an education to 
such classes as lawyers and priests are not quickly and readily 
adapted to give the cultural and vocational training to the masses. 
Those, then, to whom the schools are not adapted leave school 
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and go into industry for the training that they cannot get in 
school. These conditions apply more specifically to secondary 
schools and to colleges and universities, where the education 
should come to bear more directly on vocations, than to elemen- 
tary schools. Yet only a few vocations are represented in the 
ordinary high school or college. In these three ways, then, the 
present school system fails to be universal. 

III. Free Public Schools.—In the United States there are gen- 
erally present in all communities free public schools. Of course, 
the school must be paid for; but instead of being paid for by the 
parents who have children to be educated in the schools, they are 
paid for by general taxation. Children go to school whether or 
not their parents contribute anything to the support of the schools. 
Moreover, compulsory school laws compel such children to attend. 
Since the schools are thus arranged for and supported by the 
state group, they are called free public schools. The free public 
school for all is a characteristic American institution. 

A. As Developed in the United States.—The development of 
the free public school system has been more rapid and gone far- 
ther in the United States than in other countries. Private and 
church schools still exist, but the great development during the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries has been in free public schools. 
In the separation of church and state the chief source of revenue 
for the church school was cut off. The state, then, especially as 
it was developing into a democracy and needed to have educated 
citizens and reflecting the desires of the people, began itself to 
provide for the education of its members. 

At present in the field of elementary education the state is fur- 
nishing almost all the schools. One commonwealth not only 
makes the provisions for elementary and secondary education, 
but has also passed a law prohibiting children taking work in 
these grades in any school than the free public schools.t_ In some 
of the Eastern and Southern states a considerable portion of sec- 
ondary education is furnished by private and religious schools, 


1For the terms of the law and the conditions involved see School Review, 
January, 1923. The law was declared unconstitutional by the Federal courts 


in 1925. 
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and throughout the country private and religious colleges 
and universities are contributing a large portion of higher educa- 
tion. Nevertheless, the rapid growth of state and municipal col- 
leges and universities suggests that the state also is rapidly 
encroaching upon the field of higher education. There are, how- 
ever, a few religious groups that are attempting to retain con- 
trol over the education of their children. While parochial schools 
giving elementary and secondary education are falling under the 
inspection and control of the state, yet they frequently flourish 
and give education to the larger number of children belonging 
to the groups interested. There is little attempt on the part of 
the state to control higher educational institutions. 

B. Reasons for Public and Free Schools.—It will be impossi- 
ble here to outline all the conditions involved in the development 
of the free public school system. It will be advisable, however, 
to give a summary of the chief reasons for the rapid develop- 
ment of a general policy of free public education. 

1. THE STATE, THE Most INcLusIvE Group.—The first rea- 
son that might be given is the inclusive nature of the state group. 
While citizens of the state may be divided over the policies and 
activities of the state, yet they are generally willing to abide by 
decisions that are finally made by the state whether these de- 
cisions are in connection with political, economic, or educational 
activities. On the other hand, the people of the state group are 
divided into distinct groups in other activities. Especially are 
they divided in their religious activities, and this division of re- 
ligious groups into many sects in America has almost made 
religious groups an impossibility for giving education generally. 
It would be economically prohibitive for each sect to develop its 
own school system, and it would be impossible for the members 
of one religious sect to yield to the educational control of another 
sect. A very similar condition would be likely to develop if the 
school were under the control of other private groups. The 
State group is, therefore, clearly the least divided group and is 
the best instrument through which the people can all express them- 
selves in cooperative activity. 
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2. SPECIAL PurPOsE OF Private ScHOOLS.—Even though the 
various private or religious groups could develop a system of 
schools economically, there is still the danger that the schools 
would be used for the purposes of propagating the interests of the 
special groups in control of the schools. While often these in- 
terests may not be conflicting with the interests of the larger 
groups, yet there would always be danger of that possibility. 
In any case, the points of view of the various groups would 
be different and the school system as a whole would be divisive, 
would tend to cause conflicts and classes; whereas, the public 
schools tend. to unify and destroy conflicting interests and oppos- 
ing classes. 

3. NEGLECTED EDUCATION IN OTHER ScHooLs.—In the third 
place, these various groups would tend to neglect various phases 
of education and various people who did not belong to the groups 
in control of the education. In fact, it was largely just for this 
reason that our country started on the road to public and free 
schools. For those grades and those classes that could not af- 
ford the expense of the private schools the state began to provide 
public and free schools. In addition, the state has tended to de- 
velop various phases of education, such as vocational training 
and training for citizenship, that the other schools were neglect- 
ing. In general, we may conclude that the state has tended to 
make its schools supplementary to other agencies by developing 
in its schools education for all fields neglected by private or 
church schools. . 

4. NEED FoR TRAINING IN CITIZENSHIP.—Then, again, in the 
' development of a democratic state, political leaders began to rec- 
ognize that the group that controlled the schools could practically 
determine the nature of the state and its government. Conse- 
quently, there came to be a demand for free public schools in 
order that all might not only be able to read and write to engage 
intelligently in state activity, but that they might also have 
specific training in citizenship. Democratic states generally tend 
to develop public and free schools to safeguard their own existence. 


1See, for instance, Cubberly, The History of Education, chaps. xxv-xxix. 
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5. DEsiRE FoR EQuaL Economic OpporTUNITIES.—Then, 
finally, free public schools have been demanded so that all in- 
dividuals will have an equal opportunity to engage successfully 
in economic activities. This does not mean that the present 
school system provides for equal opportunities for even those 
that have equal ability, though that is the ideal that is being 
striven for. The failure to give equal opportunity for economic 
success has partially been due to the belief that equal opportunity 
means the same opportunity. In order to have equal opportunity 
it is necessary that schools provide training in all vocational ac- 
tivities so that each individual will have an equal opportunity in 
the economic activity in which he is interested and for which he 
has native capacity. Such provisions for education will also 
partially overcome the handicaps of individual differences in ca- 
pacity which characterize the population in its present relation to 
the free public schools. 

IV. Schools Adapted to All Individuals in Ail Their Activi- 
ties.—If schools are to be universal, public, and free, it is clear that 
they should be adapted to the needs of all individuals in all their 
activities that are beneficial individually and socially. To adapt 
the schools to all would mean that individual differences would 
have to be taken into consideration so that the lowest individual 
by birth, economic standing, and native capacity would have 
an equal opportunity with the individual of wealth and excellent 
native endowments to develop along all possible lines. The 
changes that should be made in the schools, both as to the 
content of the curriculum and as to method, should be considered 
from the point of view of the vocations of all and the activities 
of all in their political, recreational, and other social groups, in 
order to meet the conditions of modern life as the schools are 
extended from the special classes to the masses. 

A. In Vocational Activities—As public schools were de- 
veloped for the masses of the population, the first tendency was 
to give the same education that had been given in the older 
schools which only the special classes of the wealthy and of the 
professions attended. Consequently, the masses were not trained 
for vocations and usually the ideal of vocational training was lost 
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sight of. Education was given for cultural values and to make 
good citizens, as though culture and good citizenship were possible 
without economic success. The present tendency that no doubt 
needs to be hastened is to provide in the schools vocational train- 
ing for all classes of the population. The professional classes as 
well as tradesmen, merchants, and farmers, skilled workmen as 
well as unskilled workmen, need some vocational training, and 
the school should see to it that vocational training should be 
given to all. If it is not given by other groups, and it generally 
is not, then it becomes the task of the schools to give the universal 
vocational training. The principles which underlie vocational 
training in the schools have already been given.* 

B.In Activities of Leisure Hours.—As the schools were 
adapted to the special classes that often had very little vocational 
functions, the training which the schools gave for cultural ac- 
tivities, as well as for those activities that were carried on in 
leisure hours, came to be exceedingly important. It should be 
kept in mind that the activities during leisure hours include every- 
thing outside of the vocations. They include all activities in art, 
music, literature, recreation, religion, family life, and various 
other similar phases of life. As schools were extended to the 
masses, the same training was given to all for these activities of 
leisure hours. Greek, Latin, literature, music, art, and other sub- 
jects were given that the activities of the masses during their 
leisure hours might be the same as the activities of the upper 
classes, whether or not they had interests and capacities along 
those lines. While much of the training undoubtedly has func- 
tioned somewhat in preparing the masses for their leisure hours, 
yet this phase of the school work has not yet been adapted to all 
classes that are now expected to attend the schools. 

1. For SociaLt Activities OTHER THAN Economic.—The 
principles involved and the nature of the training required for 
efficient functioning in the activities of leisure hours have been 
discussed in the preceding chapters. While the principles that 
were given are the most important, they are not inclusive of all. 
It should be recalled that these groups themselves gave some 


1See latter part of chap. x, 
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of the training, though the school was closely related in that it 
was supposed to provide the training that was not given by the 
other groups. 

2. For GREAT VARIETY AND AMOUNT OF ACTIVITIES OF LEI- 
SURE Hours.—The richness of modern life is due largely to the 
great variety of activities of leisure hours. As civilization de- 
velops, more and more activities come into existence and prevail 
to a great extent among a larger percentage of the population. 
Hence, the schools have an ever-increasing task. In fact, it might 
almost be said that civilization advances as a result of the ac- 
tivities of leisure hours, since so much of art, literature, science, 
and invention are possible only because of the fact that some 
people have devoted their leisure hours to these fields. Though 
modern specialization has provided that these activities may be 
developed by those specializing in these fields as vocations, yet 
the enjoyment of them by the masses is possible for the most 
part only during leisure hours. Training to live is training to 
make proper use of leisure hours. If one develops a taste for 
art, or music, or good literature in school, society as well as the 
individual will profit by those interests later in life. If one de- 
velops a liking for good sports, physical exercise, and clean sound 
living while in school, he will make his influence felt during life 
and society will be the better off for such an individual’s having 
lived. If one develops more interest in children, in home life 
and family relationships, in philanthropy, in church, in flowers 
and gardens, leisure hours will be spent profitably for enjoyment 
both to the person so spending them and to the larger social group. 

C. Changes to Adapt Schools to Masses.—If the schools are 
going to train the masses for leisure hours, the professions as 
well as the trades (for all are considered in the masses) should 
be kept in mind as the schools are planned to meet their needs. 
Things should be taught in the school that will have a practical 
benefit, both in the activities of economic life and in leisure hours, 
for the miner as well as the lawyer, the minister, the business man, 
and the common laborer. It will be impossible in the confines 
of this book to treat of the changes that are required to adapt 
the schools to the masses. All that we can hope to do here is to 
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mention the principles involved in these changes and to suggest 
the possible changes needed. The purpose of this entire book 
thus far has been to develop a point of view and to give a knowl- 
edge of the nature of social life so that the people specializing in 
education by the schools will have a basis for adapting the schools 
to the needs of the masses of the population which attend them. 

I. PRINCIPLES UNDERLYING CHANGES.—Before suggesting 
the general nature of the changes that are needed, it will be well 
to summarize the principles developed in regard to education for 
social life in groups, especially that education which is furnished 
by the schools. This can be done in three short statements. In 
the first place, it should be kept in mind as changes are suggested, 
that the long period of youth is for education and that the 
more advanced the civilization the longer is the period of youth 
to make allowance for complete social inheritance through educa- 
tion. In the second place, all classes of the population are 
represented in the public schools, and hence, the schools should 
provide for all. Then, finally, in the extreme specialization of 
modern life the schools are called upon to prepare for an ever-in- 
creasing amount and variety of social activities, economic, recrea- 
tional, and various other kinds. 

2. CHANGES IN THE CONTENT OF THE CuRRICULUM.—With 
these principles in mind as to the nature of changes in the content 
of the curriculum, some suggestions in regard to modification 
may be given. The first tendency is to add to the curriculum 
many subjects, such as manual training, vocational subjects, plays 
and games, and physical health. This tendency to add to the 
curriculum leads to the overloading of individual pupils if all 
subjects are required of each individual. Since all cannot be 
required of each individual, another danger involved is the elimi- 
nation of some subjects that are not needed by some, though 
they may be valuable to others. In other words, the danger 
arises in attempting to adapt the schools only to special classes, 
though the classes may not be the professional and wealthy 
classes as formerly. 

Many things, however, may be omitted from the curriculum 
taken by certain classes. Perhaps some subjects, such as higher 
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mathematics and foreign languages, may be taken entirely out 
of certain grades, and become only a part of specialized education. 
In any consideration of the entire elimination of any subject 
or part of a subject from any curriculum, however, there is al- 
ways the question of whether or not the subject may have some 
value to special classes who attend the schools. If they do, they 
should be retained for the benefit of those classes, though in 
that case the subjects need not be required of all. Nor should 
judgment as to the value of subjects be based only upon whether 
or not the training given by the subjects will be used in social 
life as it now exists. A large part of the purpose of certain sub- 
jects may be to make an improvement upon the present social 
life. 

Finally, the curriculum may be adapted to the masses by a modi- 
fication of many subjects given in the schools. In this respect 
there is the greatest room for improvement. This point may be 
shown by an illustration. Take the subject of chemistry, for 
instance. For those who are going to study medicine or for 
those who are going to be pharmacists or work in the field of 
applied chemistry, the curriculum of the schools should provide 
for the development of technique of this science as well as the 
knowledge of principles. On the other hand, for people like the 
lawyer, the minister, and the clerk, the principles of chemistry are 
all that is needed for their general knowledge, and the technique 
taught in the laboratory and in other ways is largely a waste of 
time ifthe principles can be learned without the experiments. 
Even if the principles can be learned by only a small part of the 
student body without the experiments, for those who do not 
need the laboratory experience and technique, these phases may 
be omitted. 

3. CHANGES In MeETHop.—Then, in general, not only the 
curriculum may be changed in the adaptation of the schools, but 
also the method of teaching should be considered. Methods 
should be changed to suit the purpose of training as well as to 
suit the various classes of pupils and the individual differences 
among the pupils of each class of the population. Moreover 
teachers differ. The attempt to develop one method of fenckiae 
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one subject, for instance, to all pupils of all classes for all pur- 
poses by all teachers, contradicts not only the conclusions of psy- 
chologists that there are individual differences of great import, 
but also the conclusions of the sociologists that the various classes 
have different functions in the larger social group and that their 
functions or purposes require the use of different methods in the 
schools to adapt individuals to their special functions. The 
method as well as the content of teaching will need to be 
adapted to the instruction of various classes, since all are now 
represented in the schools. 

V. Schools Not Functioning for Special Classes——The schools 
have been developed for the normal population and have largely 
been adapted to the average or median population. There are 
various special classes in the population for which the present 
school system can hardly function, even though changes in the 
content of the curriculum and in the methods of teaching are 
made. While a detailed discussion of the adaptation of the 
schools to these classes need not be given here, yet to complete 
this view of the schools as giving a universal education some men- 
tion should be made of the conclusions relating to special classes. 

A. For Retarded Children.—One class of children that usually 
is not well taken care of, though the better school systems are 
making some provision for it, is those who for one reason 
or another are retarded in their school work. Since until re- 
cently retardation has generally been considered the fault of the 
pupils or of the parents, little has been done for the retarded. 
Now it is recognized that usually either social conditions or 
heredity is the cause of retardation, and plans are therefore being 
evolved which will provide suitable training for these two classes 
of retarded pupils. 

1. BECAUSE OF LACK OF Opportunrry. —If the retardation 
is due only to lack of opportunity to advance in school work be- 
cause of ill health, lack of school facilities in reach of these 
pupils, poor home environment, or the necessity of working for 
a living, the plan in the better-school systems is to provide special 
classes or individual teaching so that the individuals may be 
trained to fit into the regular school work as quickly as possible, 
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though often they will remain somewhat retarded. For the ex- 
treme cases of retardation of this sort, the school work of the 
grades will need to be in special classes or special schools be- 
cause these cases will not fit at all into the regular work. 

2. BecAUSE OF Poor Native Apitity.—If the retardation 
is due to poor native ability, or subnormality, resulting from dis- 
ease, accident, or heredity, the problem is quite different. Since 
children with these defects cannot be made to do the work of 
the ordinary school, there is only one thing for the schools to do 
and that is to provide special schools for the mentally subnormal. 
The treatment that should be given the feebleminded has already 
been discussed in connection with the discussion of poverty and 
crime. It was even noted that the schools should provide for the 
detection of these individuals and perhaps for their treatment. 
However, as they need to be cared for throughout life, other or- 
ganizations instead of the regular school system should have 
charge of this class.1 

B. For Deaf and Blind.—Since the ordinary schools depend 
upon sight and hearing for teaching pupils, any who are blind 
or deaf cannot function in the public schools. As a result, the 
state provides, or, where it does not, should provide, special 
schools for those with these defects. 

If the defect is not inherited and individuals can be made sel f- 
supporting, they may be released after the education is given 
them. They should not be released entirely, however, until they 
become firmly established in their vocations, else they may fall 
into the pauper class. If the defects are inheritable, however, 
though the individuals are trained to support themselves, they 
should not be released unless provisions are made to prevent them 
from reproducing their kind. If they are of the proper disposi- 
tion, they may themselves control these matters. If not, they 
should be sterilized by operations or segregated and kept under 
control. 

C. For the Mentally Abnormal.—The schools should also de- 
tect pupils that are mentally abnormal as well as the subnormal 
referred to previously, and attempt in special classes or schools to 


*See chaps. xv and xvi. 
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provide the training to overcome the abnormality when possible. 
If a cure is possible, they may be trained for independent exist- 
ence, though if the defect is inheritable, provisions against re- 
production should be made. If the defect is not curable, these 
individuals should be trained to fit into institutions where they 
can support themselves, at least as nearly as possible. Here they 
will be taken care of and will not succumb to their defects or be 
exploited by others. The special schools for this class as well as 
other classes discussed in the latter part of this chapter might 
well be under a larger unit of government than the ordinary 
administrative unit of school government. In this way the 
expense would be less because a more economic organization could 
be developed to provide the proper classification of pupils and 
opportunities for efficiency in teaching and administration. 

D. For the Physically Handicapped.—There are also a large 
number of children who will be able to function normally neither 
in the public schools nor in social life because of certain physical 
defects resulting from diseases or from accidents. The tuber- 
cular and the crippled compose the larger number of this class. 
Open-air schools that are also equipped as hospitals can well take 
care of the former and reclaim a large proportion of these pupils 
to physical and mental normality. Special schools that give 
special training may take care of the latter and can make most of 
them self-supporting and self-respecting citizens. 

E. For Superior Children.—Perhaps the most neglected class 
of children, looked at from the point of view both of the individ- 
ual and of social welfare, is that number which may be con- 
sidered as superior in mental and physical development. The 
ordinary school pays little attention to them because they will do 
the work of the schools more or less creditably without special 
effort on the part of teachers; and that is all that is expected of 
them in the average school. What is particularly needed for this 
group is a special class or a special school that will make it pos- 
sible for superior children to develop their superior powers, not 
only for their own benefit, but for the benefit of the larger social 
groups as well. No doubt, the most profitable investment and the 
most valuable results would come from attempts to develop 
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superior abilities. It is important both to the individuals and to 
society that training for feebleminded be given to make them 
self-supporting and to prevent crime and poverty; but it is ten 
times, yes, a hundred times, more important to train the superior 
child to use all his talents for his own development in harmony 
with the development of the larger social groups. If this is not 
done, the superior ability may even come to be an injury to the 
individuals themselves and even more a harm to social life.* 

F. For the Economically Handicapped.—Another group of 
children who need special provisions for their education are those 
that are prevented from attending the regular school system, at 
least above the lower grades, because of the necessity of economi- 
cally supporting themselves. The solution of this sort of case prob- 
ably should be that the state or some other agency provide for their 
support until their education in the ordinary schools is completed. 
Until such provisions are made, a makeshift might be the develop- 
ment of night schools, or schools at hours that the children com- 
pelled to work will be free from their work and can attend. 
Naturally the work done in such schools is incomplete, and while 
it is much better than none, yet is greatly inferior in quality and 
amount to that given in the ordinary schools to the ordinary boys 
and girls who give their time and effort chiefly to school work. 
Yet in many cases night schools and correspondence schools have 
done much to raise the standards and life of those economically 
handicapped but willing to put forth the effort to improve them- 
selves. 

G. For the Racial Variants.—Finally, a large class of children 
who find the schools not functioning well belong to other races, 
languages, and cultures than the ordinary population. The rela- 
tion of the schools to racial variants was treated in the chapter 
on racial variants. It is necessary here only to call attention to 
the fact that if the schools are to be universal, public, and free 
schools, they should adapt themselves to racial variants in order 
that they as well as the native stock may have the opportunity to 
develop whatever powers they have for development. The 


*See the Year Book for 1924 of the National Society for the Study of 
Education, The Gifted Child; also Terman, Genetic Studies of Genius. ee: 
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schools, to be universal, should leave no individuals untouched. 
They should have as their goal the development of all powers and 
capacities of each individual, no matter what sex, race, ability, or 
station in life he may be, so that not only the individual, but the 
various social groups, large and small, may also develop. The 
free public schools are the opportunities for all individuals to 
develop. 
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CHAPTER XIX 
CULTURE AND DISCIPLINE 


I. Definition of Culture and Discipline—In any discussion of 
formal education as furnished by the schools the terms culture 
and discipline are used freely, though not always with the same 
concept represented by the words. Indeed, often the same dis- 
cussion will use two or more meanings of one or both of the 
words. To get at a working basis for the discussion of the 
subject of this chapter and to keep the discussion in line with the 
rest of this book, it may be well to define and to distinguish 
between culture and discipline. For this purpose, then, culture 
will be considered knowledge, and action in line with’ the knowl- 
edge, of how individuals should live together in their various 
social groups; and discipline will be considered the training and 
compulsion to make such actions prevalent and habitual. 

A. Narrower and Older Definitions——An older and narrower 
view of discipline is that it is merely the inhibition of wrong 
activities and that a large part of this inhibition is due to the 
control exerted by officials or leaders of the various groups, 
especially of the family, the school, and the state. It is this mean- 
ing that is commonly used when the discipline of the school is 
referred to. Such a use of the term discipline may be allowable 
in the discussion of the teacher’s relation to the school group, 
but it will be valueless and confusing if the term is used with 
only that meaning in a sociological and scientific discussion. 

The older and perhaps the more common definition of culture 
is that culture is the possession of the knowledge of certain facts 


about literature and language, and concerns itself only incidentally 


in the controlling of action. If culture means only knowledge of 
certain fields that do not function in the control of modern life, 
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it is of little importance and may be neglected in any serious 
study either of education or of sociology. 

Still another prevalent use of the term culture is that it means 
the ability to observe the many rules of polite society. Though 
the ability to move in polite society is a part of cultural training, 
yet if that is all that culture means, it is not trained for in most 
schools and is generally unimportant in this sense also. But cul- 
ture is more than that, though there may be a great deal of cul- 
ture in an easy and careful observance of the rules of polite 
society. 

B. The Modern View of Culture.—The modern view of cul- 
ture is that it implies the possession of knowledge of various 
activities of life and the ability to engage in those activities with- 
out friction with others. Culture, then, is knowing how to do 
things as well as knowing about things. Nor are the lines of 
activity included within the term culture limited to one or a few 
lines of activity. They include all the activities of all individuals 
who come into contact with one another. 

I. More KNowtepce Axsout More Activities.—lf culture, 
then, means the successful functioning of individuals in social 
groups of all kinds, any training for cultural purposes that the 
schools or other groups may give should include as nearly as 
possible training in all lines of activity. Thus the school will 
need to give more training rather than less in art, music, litera- 
ture, language, mathematics, philosophy, science, and other fields 
of knowledge and activity. The amount of knowledge in each 
of these-fields is cumulative in discovery and all becomes more 
or less obtainable by each succeeding generation largely through 
the indirect contacts of reading. Not only does it become obtain- 
able, but it is necessary for individuals of each generation to 
obtain this knowledge if they are to enjoy the advantages of 
advanced civilization and profit by the experience of preceding 
generations. As a result of this accumulation of knowledge, it 
becomes necessary that more time and effort should be used to 
obtain the culture that comes from the possession of this knowl- 
edge. To save as much time and effort as possible, therefore, in 
the process of obtaining this culture, special groups develop to 
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give cultural training. The schools are among the more important 
groups in transmitting culture, though all groups assist to some 
extent and some, such as books, magazines, art societies, and 
churches, have culture as their chief purpose. 

2. RESPONSES HABITUALLY OR CONSCIOUSLY CONTROLLED.— 
Looking at the process of cultural training from the point of 
view of the individual, one must see the training should be such 
that the responses of the individual to the stimuli of the social 
environment will become either habitually or consciously con- 
trolled in order that individuals may function without friction in 
their various social groups. Thus, the response to a piece of 
music in the theater or to a picture in the art gallery or to the 
conversation and the manners at a dinner should be habitually or 
rationally controlled if the individual is cultured and at ease under 
those circumstances. In fact, the more habitual the response the 
more cultured is the individual, provided consciousness is work- 
ing to adjust the new responses to new stimuli or to modify 
responses to old stimuli under new conditions. 

a. Habitually Through Training.—I{ the cultural responses 
are habitually controlled, the condition is possible only through 
the repetition and training of long experience. Habits of cultural 
responses in the shop, on the street, at the theater, in the dining 
hall, or in the family home are formed, as are all other habits. 
The schools as well as other groups that give cultural training 
attempt to form habits which will need but little adjusting to 
the activities of other groups than those giving the training. The 
proper manner of greeting and treating friends and strangers 
of the same or other sex, the information necessary to understand 
and respond to music, art, or topics of conversation, are drilled 
into pupils in the schools or children in their homes. The more 
habits thus formed that harmonize with the groups of which the 
individuals are to be members, the better is the cultural training. 

b. Consciously Through Information.—It is impossible, never- 
theless, to train into habits all responses that are necessary in 
modern civilization. New situations are constantly arising that 
call for either new responses or modifications of old ones. As a 


result of this condition the really cultured individual will need 
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to be constantly modifying or directing new responses through 
the active control of consciousness. Consciousness is effective in 
controlling activity only if there is present an abundance of 
stimuli that come from information obtained through previous 
experience or reading to serve in the control of the activities. 
Thus, the more information an individual has, the more efficiently 
his consciousness can control his activities to be without friction 
in the various social groups of which he may be a member. 

c. Limitations of Cultural Training—While the school and 
other groups, however, should make provision to give training 
as fully as possible along all lines, it is manifestly impossible for 
any one individual to be highly cultured or trained for all social 
activities. Nor does any individual engage in all social activities. 
Fach individual, then, should be intensively trained in those activ- 
ities in which he is specially interested and his location will 
probably compel him to engage. But as everyone comes into 
slight contact with many other social groups, the really cultured 
individual will have some training along all possible lines. Thus, 
the farmer needs to know not only how to live among the groups 
of farmers in which he usually finds himself, but should as well 
be trained to associate on occasion with his urban neighbor in an 
art gallery or in a banquet hall. For every individual the efficient 
cultural school will give intensive training along the lines suited 
to each individual and some training in all fields that are possible 
and that will be profitable for real cultural lives. In any case, 
the greater the variety and the more intense the training along 
all lines, the more highly cultured is the individual. 


3. Responses To OrnEers WitHout Friction.—The final | 


test whether or not a person has a cultural education is his ability 
to associate with the other people around him without causing 
friction. If a person can adjust himself to the various situations 
in life so that he can make such responses to stimuli coming from 
his social contacts that the responses do not cause friction or hard 
feelings either in himself or his associates, he is really cultured. 
Thus a banker, a minister, a merchant, a farmer, or a common 
laborer is cultured if he knows enough about the activities of all 


those whom he meets that he can associate with them without. 
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friction. He should be able even to associate without friction 
with those with whom he disagrees. The cultured individual has 
only pleasurable contacts with friends and opponents, with rich 
and poor, with educated and uneducated, and with many others 
whom he meets in every activity in life. 

C. Modern View of Discipline—If culture is the ability to 
function without friction in social groups, the modern meaning 
of discipline is the attempt on the part of social groups, the 
schools as well as others, so to present stimuli that proper re- 
sponses can be made to them and to other stimuli and wrong re- 
sponses may not be made. A little later in this chapter it will be 
necessary to take up the discussion of discipline again, but before 
that is done, a further discussion of the meaning of culture is 
advisable. 

II, Culture for All Individuals.—If advanced civilization is 
to be really beneficial and is to be permanent, it must be possible 
for the mass of the population to become cultured. Not just a 
few or an upper class, but all individuals must learn to live 
without friction or injurious conflicts in the various social groups 
of which they are members. It has already been shown, too, in 
the development of this study, that a characteristic of modern 
advanced civilization is the increasing number of social activities 
in which each individual engages. Of necessity, then, not only 
an upper class, but the masses of the population—all classes— 
should be trained to function in vocations, in recreations, in art, 
in music, in state, in church, and in families, as well as in many 
other groups. 

A. Formerly Culture for Leisure Class.——Until public schools 
were extended to the mass of the population and there was a 
general acceptance of the idea of democracy, many of the more 
highly specialized cultural activities, like music, art, literature, 
and similar activities, were thought to be for the leisure classes 
only. In fact, the mass of the population had little time for 
other activities than vocational. In addition, the upper classes 
had not only the leisure time for various social activities other 
than the vocational, but also a desire to engage in them, as these 
cultural activities were the chief means of distinguishing them 
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from the masses. It has only been through a slow process and 
a determined fight that the masses of the population have de- 
manded for themselves the time and the right to engage in any 
activity that the upper classes already enjoyed. There 
has also been a tendency for the upper classes to take on new 
activities as the masses took over some of the distinguishing ones. 
This attempt on the part of the leisure classes to engage in activi- 
ties not engaged in by the masses has been an important cause of 
social change.? 

B. General Education and Culture——As schools and general 
education became extended to the masses of the population the 
latter began rapidly to take part in many of the activities that 
formerly characterized the upper classes. The schools and general 
literacy make it possible for all to get the necessary knowledge 
through indirect if not direct contacts. Ifa person learns to read, 
the modern means of communication, which are chiefly through 
the printed page, make it possible for almost anyone to receive 
contacts that will train him more or less efficiently for cultural 
activities. Though it is not true that reading is as efficient in 
training individuals to engage in social activities without friction 
as is actual experience, yet it does give some training, which may 
easily be extended to a large number of activities. Yet for 
culture as well as other education, reading is a short and quick 
way to obtain experience, even though it may not be as efficient 
as actual experience in the social groups themselves. No doubt 
it is much more efficient for some than others. 

C. Modern Production and Culture.—Mention has already 
been made several times of the fact that modern means of produc- 
ing economic goods necessary for a living and for culture do not 
consume as much time and effort as formerly. As a result, the 
great masses of the population are enjoying more leisure time. 
The ideal of the labor union, eight hours for work, eight for 
rest, and eight for leisure, no more than becomes a reality than 
there is talk of a still further reduction of the hours of labor. 
The prophecy of Steinmetz, made shortly before his death 
(1923), that machinery and electricity will ultimately reduce the 

* Veblen, Theory of the Leisure Class. 
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working hours to four each day and give more time for leisure, 
may relatively quickly come true.’ In any case, all classes of the 
population now have more or less time to engage in activities of a 
cultural nature. 

D. Inventions and Culture.—Inventions affecting both mate- 
rial relations and social relations have assisted in cheapening and 
increasing equipment and means for cultural activities. Books 
and general reading matter are so cheap that almost anyone can 
afford some material from which to get indirect contacts of this 
sort. Public libraries attempt even to supply these provisions for 
culture to those who cannot afford books and papers. Circulars, 
newspapers, magazines, and books furnish an abundant and cheap 
source of obtaining indirect contacts and assist in the culture of 
all who make use of them. 

Even the modern home, with its architecture, telephones, elec- 
trical appliances, furniture, piano, phonograph, and many other 
things, is an exceedingly important factor in developing culture. 
Because of the modern means of production and because the mass 
of the population is obtaining relatively a larger amount of goods, 
the cultural effects of a modern home are coming to be a part of 
the life of people of modest means. Pictures, sculpture, and 
music in some form or other can become a part of the environ- 
ment of almost anyone. The phonograph and radio give oppor- 
tunity even to the laboring classes to hear the best musicians, 
while the modern printing press reproduces very satisfactorily 
the best paintings. Even cultural effects of good clothes are being 
enjoyed by the great mass of the population. 

Travel has always been one of the most important measures 
for obtaining culture. If there is anything that has cheapened 
and become a part of the life of the great body of the American 
people, it is travel. Railroads and automobiles have brought 
about a condition in which relatively few individuals have not 
had the culture of visiting or even living in other places and 
among other people than the places of their own homes. While 
the restless migratory spirit of Americans has its own problems, 


it does widen the culture of the American people and acquaint 


2 Quoted in the newspapers at the time of his death. 
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each section of the United States more or less with the other 
sections. 

Recreational activities also have been extended to the mass of 
the population. Public parks and playgrounds are in reach of 
nearly all, at least if they make use of some means of travel. 
The moving-picture theater, the radio, the phonograph can give 
recreation to almost all. The development of gymnasiums and 
recreational clubs in connection with schools, churches, economic 
organizations, or lodges widens the opportunity for obtaining 
cultural effects through recreation. 

The task of giving cultural education in the schools is to equip 
pupils so that all will be able to engage efficiently in one or more 
of these various lines of activity. If an interest in music, in art, 
in literature, in travel, or in the right kind of recreations is devel- 
oped in the school through the experiences the pupils have in those 
activities in school, individuals will continue their cultural devel- 
opment after they leave the schoolroom. If, however, the school, 
as well as the home and the church, fails to develop interests in 
cultural activities, these interests may never develop, and in their 
place interests in immorality or crime may develop. 

E. Vocations and Culture——The introduction of science and 
machinery into vocations and the fact that economic activities 
are now carried on for the most part in social groups have given 
a cultural aspect to vocations. Naturally the various professions 
have always been engaged in by those with a considerable degree 
of culture since the ability to carry on social relations without 
friction is a necessary qualification for the various professions. 
The same conditions are coming to be true of modern industrial 
life. The manufacture of goods by machinery or by hand gives 
an opportunity for cultural development, though the chief cul- 
tural effect comes from the social contacts while at work. In 
fact, so much of the work in the factory becomes mere routine 
and drudgery that the opportunity for cultural development for 
those working at those tasks comes almost entirely from their 
social contacts’ with others while at work or else during their 
leisure. hours. The social nature of economic life in modern 
times, as well as the knowledge and training required of the par- 
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ticipants, compels the development of culture in the modern in- 
dustrial worker. Though to a less extent, the introduction of 
science and machinery into farm life and the commercialization 
of rural production compel even the efficient farmer to have 
enough culture to be able to participate in economic and other 
social groups without much friction. Even modern industrial 
life, then, requires the cultural development of the masses of the 
population. 

III. Culture, a Result of Experience.—Culture is obtained by 
individuals through engaging in activities in various social groups. 
While some knowledge may be obtained by the indirect contacts 
of reading which will assist materially in cultured training, that 
knowledge will function only slightly on the part of some people 
without actual experience and not completely with even those 
who are able to profit most by the indirect contacts. The best 
cultural training, then, is a result of actual experience in the 
various social groups in which a person is likely to engage. In 
the case of many social groups, however, it is not possible for 
individuals to engage in them satisfactorily until they are more 
or less trained for them by those social groups. This is true of 
the family and the school, which have as a part of their functions 
the training of individuals to engage in many other activities 
without friction. 

A. Training by Each Group for Itself—We have seen in the 
study of the various social groups that each group provides 
more or less efficiently the means of contact, whether direct or 
indirect, that will cause the group to function. In this way each 
group tends to prevent friction from arising in the activities of 
its individual members or of the smaller groups within the larger 
group. The groups attain this specifically by presenting stimuli 
that will call forth responses on the part of individuals that 
harmonize with the activities of the other individuals or groups. 
Likewise, the group may furnish stimuli that will inhibit responses 
that would be made to other stimuli present were it not for the 
inhibiting stimuli also present. The application of fines, rebukes, 
suspensions, or even expulsion from the group are stimuli of 
this latter sort. Whether or not the activity in any group may 
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be considered cultural depends largely upon the result of the 
activity. With the definition we have used for culture it will 
depend upon whether or not the activity makes for efficient func- 
tioning without friction either in the activities of the group itself 
or in activities in other groups. 

B. Incidental Cultural Training of Groups.—The activities in 
many social groups give incidental training for cultural activities 
in other social groups, while the activities in the social groups 
themselves may or may not be classed as cultural. In many voca- 
tions—for instance, mining—the activities of the group could 
hardly be called cultural, and those participating in the eco- 
nomic groups get little training for other groups. On the other 
hand, many other groups, such as the professions, have activities 
that themselves call for a high degree of culture, and at the same 
time give incidental training that will function for non-conflict- 
ing action in other groups. A person preparing for and engaging 
in the law, in the ministry, or in teaching will find himself trained 
to meet people without friction as a part of his professional 
training. Yet that same training will also aid materially in 
making the same individuals cultured in their activities in other 
groups. 

C. Groups for Cultural Activities.—Many groups have as 
their chief function activities that themselves should be called 
cultural since they are chiefly for the purpose of causing indi- 
viduals to function efficiently, not only in those groups themselves, 
but in other social groups as well. Even some vocations are of 
this sort. Thus, persons who make a living by writing literature, 
by sculpturing, by painting, or by singing are, while making 
a living, gaining and giving training that will make them- 
selves more cultured and also will give culture to those who enjoy 
their activities. 

Then there are many groups, some of which are recreational 
in nature, that have as their chief function cultural activities. 
This is particularly true of those groups which engage in the 
activities of music, art, or literature. Certainly religious groups 
also should be classed here. Individuals so engaged are not only 
fitting themselves to carry on those activities without friction, 
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but are at the same time making themselves cultured in the sense 
that they can be better members of the family, the state, the eco- 
nomic, the recreational, the community groups, or any other 
groups of which they may be a part. The more of such groups 
an individual engages in, the more cultured he is. 

D. Groups That Train for Culture——Then there are some 
groups, chiefly the family and the school, that have as one of 
their chief functions training for cultural activities. For this 
reason, as we have seen, the family and the school should pro- 
vide for training in many activities. Nor do these groups usually 
stop with merely giving information that will aid in producing 
cultural responses in the various social groups; they also give 
some actual experience in performing their own activities or else 
they create artificial situations similar to the ones that will later 
be encountered in real activities and guide the action of those 
under training until the habits of cultural responses are fixed. 
As illustrations of the former consider the table manners taught 
in the family or the restraint on the part of pupils in the school- 
room to let one recite at a time. As illustrations of the latter 
consider the children’s party for entertainment which will train 
children for the entertainment of friends later in life, or the read- 
ing and discussion, perhaps even the dramatization, of experi- 
ences in adult life by children in the schoolroom. 

Since the family and the school are thus attempting to develop 
habits of activity for ends that are not immediate for the chil- 
dren, a problem arises in regard to the best method to get the 
children to spend their time and effort necessary to fix these 
habits. Nor will it do to answer that a child should follow his 
own interests in these matters. The problem arises in regard to 
the development of interests in the child for ends that are remote. 
It is a result of this situation that the problem of discipline arises 
in the family and the school groups. How can children be com- 
pelled to learn cultural habits that are not at the same time con- 
nected with any immediate interest which the children have? 

IV. Positive and Negative Discipline—Discipline is of two 
sorts, positive and negative. Positive discipline is the presenting 
of stimuli that will have as a natural response the required ac- 
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tivity; negative discipline is the presentation of stimuli that will 
inhibit a natural response to other present stimuli or remove the 
stimuli for the wrong response. In reality the inhibition of the 
response is rather response to the other stimuli presented instead 
of to the first stimuli. This condition is maintained until either 
the stimuli for the objectionable response are removed or else 
habits of proper response develop. The problem of the home and 
the school, then, is to provide the stimuli that will result in the 
proper responses until the responses are so habitual that habits 
will control responses to the same or similar stimuli in other 
groups, or will even modify responses to dissimilar stimuli in 
other groups. 

A. Discipline in the Home and the School.—It is not common 
for those in charge of homes and schools to recognize the prob- 
lem of positive or negative discipline to obtain control of re- 
sponses. Nor is it usually possible for the school to employ a 
method of discipline that differs much from that one used in the 
homes of the community which the school serves. If homes 
generally employ negative discipline, a very common occurrence, 
it is difficult for school to depend wholly upon positive disci- 


pline, and especially to employ the better methods of obtaining 
proper responses. 


B. Use of Positive Discipline in Many Groups.—Since posi- 
tive discipline is the control of activities by the presentation of 
stimuli that will result in desired responses, the problem of ob- 
taining control of activities in this way is about the same in other 
groups as in the home and the school, though it may be simpler 
since more of the activities in other groups are directly in line 
with the interests of the individuals involved. In fact, the dis- 


cussion of the contacts the various groups provide for the control _ 


of their own activities presents also the provisions for positive 
discipline in the various social groups. 
C. Methods of Obtaining Positive Discipline.—Since there 


are SO many activities that should be engaged in by the children 


in the home and the school that are not directly connected with 
any developed interests the children have (that is, since the actiy- 
ities are not natural responses to the ordinary stimuli 


for such — 
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activities so far as the children are concerned), it becomes neces- 
sary to connect the responses in some way to stimuli and responses 
that are natural. There are five methods that may be used to 
provide for such stimuli. Named in the order of their evolution, 
these methods or levels of discipline are as follows: 1, reward 
level; 2, punishment level; 3, respect level; 4, social level; 5, 
reasoned level. 

1. REwArD LEvEL.—One of the simplest methods of positive 
discipline when response to the stimuli is not natural is the fur- 
nishing of additional stimuli in the form of rewards so that the 
response will be made. This is begun very early with the child, as 
the proud parents offer encouragements for the child to do things, 
though the encouragement is nothing more than a smile and 
attention given to the child. Rewards for good conduct or well- 
studied lessons, or even grades, are measures of this kind. Re- 
wards are among the lowest methods of obtaining responses and 
obviously soon reach their limits. As children grow older, the 
rewards become too expensive, and the interests may be centered 
in the rewards even to the point where the desired responses are 
inefficient even when the reward is given. When students begin 
to work for high grades, there is danger that they will lose the 
chief advantage of their studies, the knowledge of the subject 
itself, in their attempts to obtain high marks. Since, in any case, 
rewards of this kind for proper responses not directly con- 
nected with the stimuli cannot be extended, the less they are used 
the better. So when the reward level is used, as it is often ad- 
vantageously used with children, the sooner other higher methods 
or levels of discipline are used the better. 

2. THE COMMAND oR PUNISHMENT LEvEL.—The next higher 
level might be called the command or punishment level. In this 
case as the real stimuli, or more frequently as additional stimuli, 
a command is given by some one in authority who expects there- 
for a proper response. If the command is not obeyed, a punish- 
ment follows. In this respect the command level is closely re- 
lated to the reward level, since the failure to incur the punishment 
is the additional reward to serve as stimuli for the response. 
Since, however, the rewards themselves do not so easily come to 
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be thought of nor do they often develop interests of their own, 
this level is superior to the reward level. This level is sometimes 
called the militaristic level and is used extensively in the armies 
of all nations. It is also often used among children. In fact, 
until the children reach a certain age, the reward and command 
levels are practically the only methods that can be used. Ap- 
parently, too, they are the best and almost only methods that can 
be used with backward or primitive peoples. Among the normal 
population of civilized peoples, these first two levels should soon 
give way to the higher levels of obtaining discipline. 

3. THe Respect Lever.—The third level of discipline might 
be called the respect or love level. In this case, the respect or 
love children have for their parents or their teachers, or lower 
classes have for their recognized superiors, adds additional 
stimuli in order to obtain proper responses. Thus a child will 
much more likely follow suggestions made by a parent he loves 
than by one he does not love. Or stimuli may be only in the 
social or physical environment, but will not call forth the proper 
responses until there are added stimuli from the subjective feel- 
ings of love and respect. The ease with which a teacher who is 
well liked can control a schoolroom is illustrative of this level. 

This level is higher than the preceding two, yet it also soon 
reaches its limit in application. Adults may have little love and 
respect for people whose psychic activities are stimuli for them ; 
and many stimuli are obtained chiefly in indirect ways that are 
not associated with people at all. N evertheless, this method has 
its place both in the home and in the school, among children and 
in the state when backward or primitive peoples are not yet ready 
for higher levels of discipline. 

4. Soctat Lever.—A fourth level is the condition in which 
proper responses are made to stimuli because the environment 
adds stimuli so strongly that the responses normally made to the 
former stimuli will be inhibited and the proper responses will be 
made. Thus, a boy in college may play football because the whole 
college atmosphere may furnish additional stimuli to those fur- 
nished by players and coach. Likewise, a child may have good 
lessons or may eat in a certain way in the home because of the 
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approval of his group when things are done properly and dis- 
approval when they are not done properly. 

This is the most efficient form of discipline for all individuals, 
and closely controls the acts of most people when the social envi- 
ronment clearly approves or disapproves an act or the failure to 
perform an act. All adults, especially in modern civilization, are 
largely disciplined in this way. Few people would be murderers, 
even if there were no laws against murder, so long as the social 
disapproval of murder remains. 

Though the home and the school also employ this level of con- 
trol very largely, it is clear that it will not function in the con- 
trol of those activities on which generally judgments have not 
been made by the group. It is also a very hard method of dis- 
cipline to establish by the conscious effort of any one person or 
group. It really develops within the group by a gradual process; 
and while all schools have some control by this method, yet it 
would be difficult for a teacher, for instance, to expand rapidly 
the control of the schools by this method. The difficulty is in- 
creased enormously if the people outside the school or the home 
do not use about the same methods and do not have about the 
same judgments in regard to the activities. 

5. THE REeasonep LeveL.—The final level of discipline may 
be called the reasoned level. In this case, the mind through a 
more or less conscious process or effort adds to the stimuli that 
are immediately present by reasoning to ulterior ends. While the 
process of reasoning uses previous experiences, the revived 
stimuli of previous experiences in connection with immediate 
stimuli of the environment are the determining factors to guide 
action. Thus, a student in college may reason out that if he 


lives up to certain rules of behavior, the school can function and _ 


he will be graduated; or that, on the other hand, if he does cer- 
tain other things, the opposite will be true; namely, that he him- 
self as well as the others will not be able to do their work satis- 
factorily and the effect of the school group will be destroyed. 

The control of action through reason is the highest form of 
discipline, though it generally is not prevalent in the home or in 
the school, and is even less prevalent in other social groups. The 
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more a civilization advances, however, the more reason enters in 
as a factor in discipline. Nor is reasoned discipline possible to 
any large extent with children or with those adults of low mental 
and cultural status. Perhaps even in advanced civilization only 
a few employ the reasoned level of discipline to any large degree. 

D. The Use of Negative Discipline.—In all social groups 
there are present certain stimuli the natural responses to which 
must be prohibited. This condition is particularly true in the 
case of children or of undeveloped peoples as they come into con- 
tact with civilization. If the stimuli serve to arouse instinctive 
actions that are no longer suited to social life, it is exceedingly 
difficult to prohibit the responses. Stimuli that start habitual 
lines of action injurious to the group are almost as serious a 
problem, for the habits also are largely beyond the control of 
consciousness, at least for the time being. Proper training in 
childhood and youth as well as care throughout adult life may 
prevent the formation of many objectionable responses, but not 
all. The responses to certain stimuli may be proper at one age 
and at one place, but not at another age and place. For the con- 
trol of the objectionable instinctive reactions, however, the task 
becomes a serious one and much negative discipline may be re- 
quired. 

I. OBTAINED BY REMoviING Strmutt.—lIf it is possible to 
carry out, the easiest negative discipline is obtained by the re- 
moval of the stimuli arousing either the objectionable instinctive 
or the injurious habitual action. The removal of the over-aged 
and unruly boy from the schoolroom and the attempt to remove 
stimuli for immoral sexual responses from public dance halls are 
examples of this measure to obtain negative discipline. There 
are many limitations on this method, both because many sources 
of stimuli cannot be removed, and because the individuals cannot 
be kept always in a controlled environment. They may, on reach- 
ing adult life and on going out of the controlled environment, 
come into contact with stimuli to which the injurious responses 
will be made because of the lack of habitual responses obtained by 
negative and positive discipline. 
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2. OBTAINED BY REPRESSING OR MopiryInc RESPONSES.— 
If the stimuli cannot be fully removed from the environment, 
not only while the individuals are dependent, but also after they 
are independent, the better form of negative discipline is to re- 
press the objectionable responses to stimuli or to modify them 
so that they are not objectionable. In fact, especially in regard 
to instinctive responses, the modification of responses usually is 
the better plan, and the modified response may become highly 
beneficial. The modification of the animal-like sex responses of 
man to the idealized love in the monogamic union is a typical 
example of what negative discipline coupled with forms of posi- 
tive discipline can do. 

It should be remembered that negative discipline of this second 
sort is really the application of positive discipline to overcome 
certain responses by presentation of other stimuli to repress or to 
modify the original responses. Thus when a child learns he is 
to be punished if he takes property that does not belong to him, 
the punishment is the stimuli to repress action. If his activity to 
obtain property is further directed by the social environment up- 
holding and presenting ways to obtain property by work, the 
responses are thus modified and the child becomes a respected 
member of the community. The presentation of additional 
stimuli to repress or to modify responses to other stimuli may be 
on any one of the five levels just given. Also, the conditions, 
advantages and disadvantages of each of those levels apply to the 


use of methods in obtaining negative discipline as well as positive ~ 
_ discipline. 


E. The Development of Self-Control_—The goal for which 
discipline should be used in any group, but especially the edu- 
cational groups of the families and the schools, is the cultured, 
self-controlled individual. But in modern life the mere training ~ 
of proper social habits in youth is not sufficient. As the young 
man or woman leaves the family and school groups, the stimuli 
of the environment are not the same. New conditions constantly 
are arising that call for adjustments of habitual responses, or — 
entirely new stimuli call for entirely new responses. This situa- 
tion the young man and woman should be trained to meet by the 
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development of self-control to such an extent that they can 
consciously control their action by reasoned discipline to obtain 
more remote ends. 

Young children do not have the knowledge and the experience 
to guide their own responses satisfactorily to the stimuli of the 
environment. As they grow older, if they are normal in mental 
ability, they should develop habits of assuming responsibility. 
There is no magic about the age of eighteen or of twenty-one, 
or of any other age, that makes an individual who has been 
wholly dependent capable of becoming all at once wholly and 
satisfactorily independent. It is for this reason that both the 
school and the family should change as rapidly as possible from 
the lower to the higher forms of discipline as the children grow 
older; and more and more responsibility for their own control 
should be placed upon them as they obtain knowledge and experi- 
ence to guide their own actions. 

It is not in the province of this book to go into detail as to 
the method of obtaining habits of self-control, yet it may be 
well to stress its importance at this place, and to point out that 
perhaps one of the weakest conditions in the present family and 
school training is the failure to develop the cultured individuals 
that come from satisfactory self-control. This is, no doubt, due 
to several reasons, the chief of which are custom and the fact 
that the easiest form of discipline is that of the militaristic or 
command type in which the children or young people assume no 
responsibility for their own conduct. Under this type they do 
not even learn the reasons for their conduct. A self-confident, 
self-reliant, self-controlled individual who knows how to live in 
social groups, that is, who has the highest culture as we have 
used that term, is not made in a day. He is the product of con- 
tinuous and hard work on the part of parents, teachers, and all 
who have to do with the training of each generation,2 

Interesting and successful attempts are being made in many 
schools from the primary grades to the university to organize the 
school group definitely on a basis to develop self-controlled indi- 
viduals. The socialized classrooms of public schools and self- 


*For a full discussion of this phase of discipline see Fisher, Self-Reliance, 
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government in any grade of school, but especially in colleges and 
universities, are clearly attempts to use the higher levels of disci- 
pline. In these cases the social environment furnishes stimuli 
to cause right responses. At the same time the pupils feel the 
responsibility for controlling their own activities and thus are 
being trained for rational self-control throughout life.? 
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CHAPTER XX 
THE SCHOOLS AND SOCIAL PROGRESS 


I. Social Progress.—In giving a summary of conclusions regard- 
ing the relation of education to social life, it will be well to 
show also the relation of the schools to social progress. In fact, 
the proper application of education furnished by schools to the 
various activities of other social groups will be so many factors in 
social evolution making for social progress. Social evolution 
makes for social progress when social activities and social rela- 
tionships that are injurious are eliminated from social groups 
and old activities and relations that are beneficial are maintained 
or new beneficial ones are established. 

A. Social Problems and Social Progress.—Since attention is 
usually centered upon social problems because of their presence, 
the chief form of progress usually thought of is the solution 
of various social problems. If family disorganization would dis- 
appear, economic inequalities be adjusted on a fair basis, and im- 
morality be taken from recreational activities, the larger social 
groups would be benefited; but progress implies more than the 
solution of the various social problems that may be present at any 
one time. Progress implies improvement, more added power to 
survive. If more survival value is obtained, it must come through 
elimination of old injurious social relationships to some extent, 
but especially it must come through additional new social relation- 
ships. 

B. Conditions of Social Progress.—It is difficult to determine 
whether any present change is progress. It is easier to judge 
whether changes of the past have made for progress because 
later results of these changes can also be ascertained. The re- 
sults of present changes cannot be so clearly defined. Yet by 
a study of the various conditions present in past changes it is 
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possible to arrive at fairly safe conclusions in regard to present 
changes. Social progress is generally conditioned by an increas- 
ing complexity of social relationships which increases the number 
of wants and the means of satisfying those wants. At the same 
time there is an extension of these three conditions to a larger 
number or proportion of the population. 

I. INCREASED CoMPLEXITY OF SocraL RELATIONSHIPS.—Ap- 
parently, in all life increasing specialization of parts and increas- 
ing interdependence of parts are fundamental conditions of prog- 
ress. Just as in biology a higher organism has more highly 
specialized organs or parts than have lower organisms, so in the 
social world there is an increase in complexity of individual psy- 
chic activities to each other. Each individual comes to be more 
specialized in his activities, doing only his part in many highly 
specialized group activities. These various group activities, be- 
cause of their high specialization, are also interdependent. 

While it is not necessarily true that all increases in the com- 
plexity and interdependence of social activities are a condition of 
social progress, many of them are. If changed relations have 
some survival value, they will tend to become permanently estab- 
lished. On the other hand, if changed relations have injurious 
values, in time they will tend to disappear. In general, if in- 
creased specialization and interdependence have survival value, 
it is because as a result of these changes the advantages of cer- 
tain lines of activity will be greater. No doubt, many new social 
relations have little beneficial or injurious values. In these cases, 
whether they come to prevail or not depends upon various other 
factors, such as social prestige and imitation, which cannot be 
further treated here. Progress is characterized by increasing 
complexity of social relationships that are beneficial. 

The greater specialization of social activities is characteristic of 
all fields of social activity. As an illustration we might take the 
profession of medicine in which, instead of the one allopathic doc- 
tor to treat all sorts of diseases, there are now the dentist, the 
throat specialist, the oculist, the surgeon, the specialist in tubercu- 
losis or cancer, and many other specialists. Still another illustra- 
tion might be drawn from the farmers, who have become so 
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highly specialized that most farmers would be unable to live were 
it not for their relationships with others who provide the goods 
for their existence. Or again, were it not for the highly special- 
ized groups of mental workers, printers, writers, post-office clerks, 
and many others, few could have newspapers and magazines; and 
even the few they could have would be of only local significance. 
Other illustrations may be drawn from state, religious, and even 
recreational groups. 

2. INCREASING VARIETY OF SocraAL AcTIVvITIES.—It is all well 
enough to talk about living a simple life, but the only real way 
a simple life can be lived is to live in a lower stage of civiliza- 
tion. Civilization calls for many group activities of each in- 
dividual. In this respect the individual is different from the 
cell in biological evolution. Each cell seems to come to have 
only one highly specialized function. In the case of mankind 
each individual is called upon to act in many capacities. This 
means, then, that each individual has many social activities to per- 
form; he is a part of many social groups, primary, intermediate, 
and secondary. More wants are results of more experiences 
which in turn become causes for further expansion of wants and 
activity—such is the cycle of modern social progress. 

When new activities first begin to develop, they usually are 
considered luxuries and unnecessary; but as they come to be more 
generally adopted, they are looked upon as necessities. Nor do 
people desire the results of new activities unless they experience 
them or learn about them through the indirect contacts of observa- 
tion or reading. For illustration, modern conveniences of home 
life, rapid means of communication, and various facilities for rec- 
reation are no longer considered luxuries, but are necessities if 
people are to live in modern civilization. The only possible life 
without these activities is a simple life where each individual 
produces less, has fewer wants to satisfy, has less to use to satisfy 
what wants he has, and is less highly specialized and interdepend- 
ent with others. 

3. INCREASED MEANS oF SATISFYING WaNTS.—If there is 
an increase in the number and the variety of wants as new ex- 
periences are obtained in a progressive civilization, there must be 
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at the same time an increased means of producing the goods or 
an increased allowance of time to engage in the new activities 
that are the satisfaction of the wants. The increased means of 
satisfying the wants come primarily from increased power over 
the forces of nature which man is developing. In fact, new 
wants themselves arise from the added power man obtains over 
nature. Thus, the discovery of the wireless telephone and its 
use in recreation will not only develop a desire for it in recrea- 
tion, but will also show its value in business or in other relations. 
The application of man’s intellect, then, to the forces of nature 
increases the number and the variety of man’s wants and also in- 
creases the means of supplying those wants. 

Likewise, the tendency for man to work in social groups, in 
highly specialized groups, saves time and effort of obtaining 
goods or products of human activity, and even improves the 
power of man over the forces of nature. Many forces of nature, 
such as electricity and steam, cannot be efficiently used unless men 
learn to cooperate in production of machinery to be used and in 
application of the forces to the machinery. High specialization 
and cooperation of social groups clearly improve the means by 
which men succeed in satisfying their ever-increasing wants. 

4. LARGER PRoPporTION oF WANTS SATISFIED.—But not only 
is there an increasing means of satisfying wants proportionate to 
the increase in the number of wants, progress implies as well that 
a relatively larger number of wants can be and are satisfied. A 
characteristic of primitive peoples is that they are content with the 
satisfaction of a few wants. They have few wants and even 
the few they have may not be wholly satisfied. A backward peo- 
ple have few wants and have poor means of satisfying the wants 
they do have; and even if they come into experiences with other 
peoples to increase their wants, yet a relatively smaller proportion 
of their wants can be satisfied. 

On the other hand, the situation of a relatively larger number 
of wants unsatisfied often makes for progress in itself among 
progressive peoples. Discontent with conditions as they are leads 
to greater effort and improved means of obtaining the satisfaction 
of wants. Thus, in a backward people, if the total number of 
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wants is represented by 100 and 80 of them are satisfied, the tend- 
ency to progress would not be so great as among a people whose 
wants are represented by 1,000 and whose satisfied wants are 700. 
The fact that they have a larger number of wants is usually itself 
a sign of progress. 

5. INCREASED NUMBER OF INDIVIDUALS WITH WANTS SATIS- 
FIED.—If progress is made there should be an extension of the 
number and the variety of wants as well as the means of satisfy- 
ing these wants to a larger proportion of the population. In 
the development of civilization progress is often made by an in- 
crease in the number of satisfied wants of a small upper class. 
This was illustrated by the conditions in early England and in 
Ancient Greece. If, however, there is to be permanent progress, 
it is necessary that the advantages of specialization and coopera- 
tion in satisfying a larger proportion of wants be extended to a 
large proportion of the population. 

In the development of democracy the ideal of. satisfaction of 
more wants is extended to the entire population. Democracy 
cannot stand on any other basis. If some of the population have 
experiences to increase their wants, but have social customs, 
economic conditions, or state laws interfering with satisfying 
these wants, they will control or destroy the state in an attempt 
to obtain their share in the satisfaction of wants. The situation 
in Russia during the years immediately after the World War is 
an example. The mass of population desired the experiences of 
the upper classes. Revolution took place, they consumed the 
stored-up goods, and as a result, fewer means can be used for the 
satisfaction of wants. If, on the other hand, there had been a 
gradual development and extension of experiences with the means 
of satisfying the wants accompanying the experiences, to the 
mass of the population as has been done to some extent in America 
and England, there would no doubt have been less disaster re- 
sulting from the revolution. The only real assurance of perma- 
nent progress is that the wants arising from experiences and the 
means of satisfying those wants in a larger proportion should 
increase or improve, and that this condition should extend to the 
mass of the population. 
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II. Social Progress and the Schools.—If social progress de- 
pends upon an increasing complexity and number of social rela- 
tions, one of the highly specialized social groups upon which all 
others depend is the school. This dependence upon the school is 
especially true because, as there is an increasing specialization of 
social activities, less efficient control of the activities is obtained 
by instincts or by the control that comes from customs, and, on 
the other hand, more efficient control is obtained by the higher 
intellectual powers. If dependence upon intelligence is vital 
to progress, then progress is more prevalent if intelligence 
is trained. It is the special duty of the school to train the intel- 
lectual powers of each generation. One of the chief advantages 
of the control of intelligence over instinctive control is that a 
special group like the school can train each new generation in the 
accomplishments of the race that have been found successful and 
omit those that have been found to be injurious. Knowledge and 
skill, or accomplishments of the race, cannot be inherited bio- 
logically. It is probably well that they cannot be thus inherited, 
for the biological laws of inheritance would compel the inherit- 
ance of the bad or injurious accomplishments as well as the 
good. But the social inheritance of accomplishments makes it 
possible for selection and adjustments to be made. The selec- 
tive process of biological heredity is slow and the number of 
actions governed definitely by instincts is greatly limited. In- 
telligence, however, keeps developing and readjusting throughout 
the lifetime of each generation, and the following generations 
can soon take over the accomplishments and readjustments of the 
preceding as a starting point for their own advance. If in- 
telligence, then, is thus depended upon for progress, intelligence 
must be trained and training is the purpose of education, especially 
that education furnished by the schools. The increasing de- 
pendence upon intelligence has been shown in this book to be 
characteristic of all phases of social life. 

A. More Dependence upon Indirect Contacts—It has been 
shown that improved conditions in all the social groups, from 
the family through the intermediate groups to the secondary 
groups and the state, depend upon a wider experience and more 
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knowledge on the part of each individual member of every 
group. As groups have increased in number and size and in 
specialization of function, intermediate and secondary groups 
have developed; these groups depend upon indirect contacts, 
which in turn depend upon education for their effective use. 
Though education has to a large extent been given by the ex- 
periences in each group, the tendency has been to develop special 
groups to give the intellectual training required in the other 
specialized functioning groups. The school, we have seen, has 
come to be the chief informational group to train for activities in 
all other groups. 

B. More Efficient Schools.—If{ the schools are the special 
groups to give wider experience and knowledge in order that the 
activities of individuals in other groups may be controlled by in- 
telligence, it becomes necessary that the schools fully assume their 
responsibility. It has been noted, however, that all social activi- 
ties give some training, not only for the groups in which the 
acts take place, but for other groups as well, and that some other 
groups, such as the church and the press, have intellectual training 
as a chief part of their function. Yet it will be well to sum- 
marize the conclusions regarding the relations of the schools to 
the other social groups. The schools may aid materially in the 
progress of other social groups if they are properly related to 
them so that they will perform their proper function in relation 
to other groups. 

III. Summary of Relation of Schools to Other Social Groups. 
—In this summary of the relation of the schools to the other social 
groups, there is no intention to minimize the education furnished 
by the other social groups both for themselves and for other social 
groups as well. In fact, the summary will rather tend to em- 
phasize that these other groups do have educational functions 
and that the relation of the schools to them is of a supplemen- 
tary nature. The schools give the education that is common to 
nearly all social groups and that can be given by the schools bet- 
ter than by the other groups. Or, if the education needed is not 
common to more than one or a few other groups, yet if the 
schools can give the education better than the other groups, the 
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schools should undertake the task. The judgment as to whether 
or not the schools can give this education better is based both 
upon the efficiency of this education and upon the economy of 
time, money, and effort in giving it. 

A. To the Family.—While the family gives the child his first 
training in obtaining concepts and language as well as his moral 
and religious attitudes, the school expands and corrects his 
usable concepts, ideas, and language, and gives him training in 
other activities with which his moral and religious attitudes have 
to do. The school provides not only the traditional education of 
reading and writing, which requires too much time for educated 
parents to teach their children, but also the education that the 
parents, if they are uneducated, cannot give their children. Like- 
wise, the school gives, and might give even much more than it 
does, an education that will make the future members of the 
family more efficient in their family activities. 

In the first place, a large amount of knowledge will be obtained 
from the schools in regard to the phenomena of nature and social 
relationships. This should include the phenomena of sex and of 
hygiene, the physical nature of the environment, such as climate, 
plant life, and stars, and the social relations of husband and wife, 
parents and children, neighbors, playmates, citizens, and many 
other relations. Much of this is always given in the school 
group, though there has been far too little attempt to correlate 
the work done in the school with the home life to make reading, 
language, and the other subjects taught in the school really func- 
tion in the home group as well. 

In the second place, the school should give sufficient training 
to provide better economic support for the various family groups. 
The part that lack of education plays in poverty has already been 
given.’ The economic training, however, should not be wholly 
in regard to vocations, but in matters of consumption as well. 
Even thrift and savings should be a result of the various phases 


of economic training given in the schools. Such an economic. 


training will make for individual welfare and also for family 
welfare. 


+See chap. xvi. 
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Finally the school should give the necessary education so that 
the individuals in the family will be able to continue their educa- 
tion through the various direct and indirect contacts, especially 
through reading. Rules of hygiene, for instance, taught in 
schools may later be found to be inaccurate and new conclusions 
may be published. Individuals should be trained to depend upon 
reading newspapers, magazines, and books to keep their knowl- 
edge up to date and in line with the rapid changes that are being 
made as science is applied to all phases of life. No two families 
are exactly alike; hence, no hard and fast rules laid down in the 
school will function in family groups without adjustment. How- 
ever, if an attitude of dependence upon intelligence aided by 
much reading is developed in boys and girls at school, no doubt 
problems of family life would be more often satisfactorily solved 
than if left to instincts, habits, and customs. 

B. To Recreational Groups.—Since recreational groups are so 
influential in developing the character of individuals engaging in 
them, the improvement of recreational activities is an important 
change if evolution of social life is to be possible. The task of 
developing recreational activities that are not only beneficial but 
also enjoyable has come to be one that the schools along with 
other groups should assume. The schools are attempting to solve 
this problem partially by giving training and partially by develop- 
ing various wholesome interests that will later develop into rec- 
reational activities. 

1. By TRAINING IN RECREATIONS.—The schools are coming 
to give considerable training in recreational activities of various 
sorts. The introduction of plays and games into the lower grades 
as a part of the method of teaching no doubt develops some inter- 
ests in recreation that will later function, though only to a small 
extent because the games are those of young childhood. Base- 
ball, tennis, volley ball, football, zsthetic dancing, dramatics, and 
even moving pictures are being made a part of school activities. 
Perhaps even more should be done in giving specific training for 
recreations that will be engaged in during adult life. Some 
activity in swimming, rowing, camping, fishing, hunting, gym- 
nasium work, golf, or in many other forms of recreation should 
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be given to all boys and girls in the schools, so that everyone will 
be able to engage in some activity in school that he will enjoy and 
be able to engage in under the conditions of the environment in 
which he will live his adult life. 

2. By DEVELOPING A VARIETY OF INTERESTS.—A great num- 
ber of the recreations of adult life are either only social recrea- 
tions, such as in connection with lodges or clubs, or are the activi- 
ties that might be called avocations or activities engaged in for 
the pleasure of the activities themselves, such as music or art. 
Pupils in the lower grades of the schools, and particularly in the 
secondary and higher schools and colleges and universities, should 
not only have opportunities, but be more or less compelled to 
engage in activities that will develop some interests apart from 
vocations and the other more serious activities of life. Garden- 
ing to arouse interest in flowers, shrubs, and trees, or art, music, 
literature, dramatics, architecture, or even archeology, geology, 
zoology, or other sciences may be given in the schools and each 
pupil urged to develop one or more of those activities that are 
especially pleasurable to him. In these ways the schools can 
become positive factors in developing interest in the right kinds 
of physical and social recreation that will tend to prevent the 
development of interests in the wrong kinds of recreation con- 
nected with drinking, gambling, and other sorts of vice. 

C. To Community Activities——A third form of group activity 
for which individuals should be trained by the school is that in 
connection with the community life. It will be more difficult for 
the schools to give specific training for community activities than 
for most other activities since, as we have seen, the activities of 
the community are largely in connection with other groups and 
are almost wholly dependent upon the contacts in these other 
activities. Nevertheless, there are a few activities that may be of 
interest to community welfare for which the schools should offer 
training. 

Naturally, if individuals are to be efficient members of the 
community, they should be efficient members of the various 
groups in which they engage. In this respect the schools are 
training for community life when they are training for other 
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activities. There are, however, more specific activities for which 
the schools can train. Training in recognition of the rights of 
others in the community, in the proper treatment that neighbors 
should give neighbors, in the dangers of contagious and infec- 
tious diseases, in the sanitation and the beautifying of the com- 
munity, in moral welfare, in community philanthropy, and in 
general community loyalty should be a part of the teaching in 
every school curriculum, though such training or knowledge will 
be given mostly in connection with subjects already in the curric- 
ulum. While the various communities are already inevitably 
giving training along these lines, yet it is clear that a conscious 
effort on the part of the school groups to control and improve 
the activities of any community will add much to social progress. 

D. To the Economic Groups.—In the discussion of the relation 
of vocational training to the intermediate groups of an economic 
nature, it was shown that the schools are coming more and more 
to be depended upon to give vocational training. It should be 
noted also that vocational training should be for all vocations, 
the training for which is not given better by other groups than 
the schools. 

In addition to vocational training, the chief relation of the 
schools to economic groups is to provide an education so that the 
members of economic groups will be able to use indirect contacts, 
characteristic of modern economic life, in order to guide intelli- 
gently their action in economic groups. Thus, the bank clerk 


needs not only to read, add, subtract, and compute interest, but 


to interpret accounts as well, or the tradesman needs to read 
directions, conditions of the trade, or descriptions of the material 
which he uses. Likewise, since modern economic life is so de- 
pendent upon the proper functioning of such a large variety of 
highly specialized groups, the members of any group must be 
able to read and to learn facts about conditioning groups in order 
to function well in the group under consideration. Modern 


economic groups are demanding a good school education for 


f 


efficient working members. 
Leaders in the economic world insist, in spite of the necessity 
for trained workers, that common laborers cannot control indus- 
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try because they do not have trained minds. This condition may 
be taken for granted, at present, since laborers have not had the 
opportunity for training that the employing classes have had. If 
they have the same native ability as employers or capitalists, a 
more general extension of efficient training to them would no 
doubt fit them to manage industry better even than the present 
owners who have few direct contacts with industrial activities. 

The immediate problem of the future is the solution of the 
relations of labor and capital. The present tendency is to con- 
sider democracy in industry as the solution, and generally to con- 
demn an industrial system that means the dependence for a mere 
livelihood of thousands upon one or a few individuals. Yet a 
complete reversal of the present system whereby untrained 
workers should take immediate charge of industry could only 


result in disaster, as has recently occurred in Russia. Democracy — 


in industry is undoubtedly coming, but only slowly, as it did in 
the political world and only as it is accompanied by a good uni- 
versal training in the management of industry as well as in other 
activities. 

E. To the Religious Groups.—Again, the religious groups de- 
pend upon the school to make their members not only able to 
read, but also to know about the many facts of life that they 
need to know in order to function in religious groups. The 
Sunday school and the church seldom directly develop the ability 
to read. They take it for granted that members of religious 
groups have learned to obtain indirect contacts with proper re- 


sponses. But perhaps just as it is important that the members — 
of religious groups should read, so is it also important that mem- _ 


bers have that storehouse of information which the schools supply 
about life in general. The religious groups, while they largely 
interpret the phenomena and conclusions of science for their 


members, yet depend upon the schools or other social groups for © 
the facts of nature and natural forces as well as of social life. 


The schools should attempt to discover and give the truth as 
worked out by all social groups and scientifically to treat all phe- 
nomena so that religious groups as well as other groups may take 
these truths and make them the basis of the religious ideas and 
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activities. Modern religious groups could hardly function with- 
out the education given by the schools, even though they them- 
selves supply a large amount of education. 

F. To the Informational Groups.—Modern civilization de- 
pends upon a variety of highly specialized informational groups 
other than the schools. If intermediate and secondary groups 
function well, it is usually not altogether because they themselves 
have provided social contacts for all the necessary information to 
guide action, but rather because there are a number of other 
groups that will give this information, such as books, magazines, 
newspapers, art, literary, and scientific societies, and groups or- 
ganized for propaganda purposes. 

Naturally, if these various informational groups function at 
all, the people in general must be able not merely to read, but 
to read and actually understand, both because they have the 
necessary leisure time and the ability. People should also have 
interests in reading about the various things going on in life 
as their interests have been developed by the experiences pro- 
vided in the schools. These experiences are obtainable in the 
schools, through reading accounts of them, and also by actually 
engaging in these various activities as far as they can be repre- 
sented in the school curriculum. That school system serves best 
for social progress through the various informational groups 
which makes the best provision for information and experience 
in the greatest number of activities. With such experiences in 
the schoolroom some pupils at least will be interested in each of 
the various activities, and in this way the informational groups 
will ultimately influence other groups. In any case, the schools 
are fundamental to the efficiency of the other informational 
groups that are needed for social progress. 

G. To Secondary Groups.—Since social groups in modern 
civilization tend to become more highly specialized in function 
and to grow larger for more efficient functioning, the schools 
come to be specifically depended upon for the efficiency of the 
indirect contacts upon which these secondary groups depend. But 


since the contacts are indirect, not only should the schools give 


training to receive stimuli in the various indirect methods, but 
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they are also depended upon to develop in different individuals 
the right responses. It is important, for instance, for the schools 
to provide training so that not only can an individual obtain 
information about the railroads if he desires to travel, but also 
that he will make the proper responses to the information he 
obtains. Likewise, a workman will need to know and to follow 
directions properly if he becomes a part of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor when his own union affiliates with it; or the ef- 
ficient church worker must know how to obtain and how to 
respond to information of his larger church group, if his church 
belongs to a national or international organization. 

H. To the State—Since the state is the one group that has the 
power to correlate or to control all other groups as well as indi- 
viduals or parts of groups, the state must come to be controlled 
more efficiently by the intellectual phases of indirect contacts. 
Modern states have grown exceedingly large, and international 
relations are apparently developing into a possible world state for 
the relating of all parts of the world. 

The ruling class has been always more or less educated. That 
condition was probably one of the reasons why it was the ruling 
class. Then, as the ruling class has been enlarging from time 
to time as democracy has developed, naturally the education or 
the training of intelligence needs to be extended to those included 
in the citizenship. In a modern democracy every adult is supposed 
to participate. He must decide on his political actions among 
various problems and issues, his relations to many of which are 
only indirect. To insure much further advances in effective 
democratic political control, the mass of the population must 
be much more efficiently educated than now, else either autocracy 
of wealth, or of education, or of ignorant agitators will prevail. 

Education and democracy go hand in hand. Neither is likely 
to advance far without the other. Democracy depends upon an 
intelligent and trained electorate. On the other hand, an intel- 
ligent and trained populace is not going to submit to an autocratic 
rule. Such a population feels fully able to govern itself through 
cooperative action. No doubt, education and democracy both 
will develop much in the near future, though both education and 
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democracy will need to be different from what they are at present 
and far more efficient. 

I. To #sthetic Activities.—Finally, if progress is to be made 
in purely cultural activities, activities that develop the esthetic 
side of life, such as art, sculpture, music, and literature, it will be 
because a large portion of the people are capable of enjoying 
these activities and able to be producers in these fields as well. 
The development of abilities in all individuals of the mass of the 
population to enjoy the accomplishments of others in art and 
music, or any other aspect of the esthetic side of life, and also 
to be artistic in some special field, is a task of the school. 

As the time and the effort necessary for economic activities 
decrease because of modern industrial methods, and as less time 
and effort are needed to carry on warfare, more time can be 
devoted to zsthetic activities. This does not mean that-there is 
no culture necessary for economic and other activities, but that 
more time and effort can be devoted to music, literature, painting, 
and flowers. Time saved from economic activities will be used 
in some way, and the great opportunity of the schools is so to 
develop interests in these various fields that objectionable inter- 
ests in connection with vice and immorality will not develop. The 
goal of the schools in social progress along these lines should be 
to develop in each boy and girl, each man and woman, some 
interest in one or more aspects of zsthetic activity, so as to enjoy 
what others have produced, and also to have the joy of being 
artists themselves. Every home, every shop, every church, every 
school, every building, every piece of machinery, and every piece 
of furniture—in fact, all the physical as well as the social environ- 
ment, can be made beautiful and agreeable by the development 
of the zsthetic and cultural side of life. The schools are not 
doing their full duty until they succeed in educating every indi- 
vidual in every activity in which he engages to be as cultured as 
possible, and to develop that activity as effectively as possible, so 
that all people will be able to cooperate with less friction in a 
more pleasant physical environment. 

IV. Social Progress and Free and Universal Schools.—Since 
any progress in modern civilization is dependent upon education, 
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and since the necessary education can best be given in part by 
groups highly specialized to give education, it is clear that a good 
system of schools is fundamental to social progress. A good 
system of schools should give training along all lines of beneficial 
action, at least if the education is not as well or better given by 
other groups. Such a system of schools should also be free to 
all those who are able to profit by them without reference to their 
economic or social standing Nor should the schools fall under 
the control of any group or special class of people lest the educa- 
tion fall into the hands of the controlling class or classes for their 
own interest as it apparently did in Imperial Germany just before 
the World War. To prevent such a situation in this country, 
there are free public schools under the control of a democratic 
state, and also private and religious schools of all sorts are per- 
mitted. The general problem of the future is a rapid develop- 
ment of schools of all sorts to meet the needs of a rapidly develop- 
ing civilization. 

A. Controlled by the State——In Western civilization the state 
is the best group in which all can express themselves. Demo- 
cratic governments supposedly reflect the wishes and the ultimate 
welfare of the mass of the population. Thus, the larger part of 
formal education is coming to be given by schools supported and 
managed by the state. In fact, the exceedingly rapid evolution 
of civilization is partly a result and partly a cause of the exceed- 
ingly rapid development of the public-school system. In the last 
quarter of the nineteenth and the first quarter of the twentieth 
century public schools have developed so rapidly that the state is 
now not only making provisions for the elementary and the sec- 
ondary education of all and generally compelling the mass of the 
population to attend public school, but is also furnishing the means 
of higher education and vocational training as well. Even 
schools for the various special classes, such as feebleminded chil- 
dren, the superior children, the blind, the deaf, immigrants, and 
negroes, are being provided more generally than ever before. 

A few facts might be mentioned to show the rapid develop- 
ment of the school system. During the last thirty years, ending 
in 1920, the money spent annually on the schools increased from 
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one hundred and forty million dollars to a little over a billion. 
The daily attendance of the public schools in the same time in- 
creased 139 per cent, while the enrollment in high schools for 
the same period increased from 200,000 to 2,000,000. Literally 
the nation is going to school as a whole, for even colleges and 
universities are finding themselves almost unable to take care of 
the rapid increase of enrollment in spite of rapid building of 
private and public institutions of higher learning.’ 

Nevertheless, in spite of the rapid development of the schools, 
this development has not kept pace with the need. Civilization 
is rapidly evolving and every change places extra burdens upon 
the schools. All of the old social groups are depending more 
and more upon the schools for special function in training for 
these groups and a very large number of new and highly special- 
ized groups are developing upon the bases of the formal education 
that is furnished by the schools. 

If the schools are to keep pace with the need, the state must 
rapidly expand its public school system from the lowest to the 
highest schools. Nor is the expense of the present school sys- 
tem enormous when compared with other expenditures. Each 
year it amounts only to about one-seventh of all government 
expenditures and is only about one-half as much as is spent an- 
nually on tobacco, candy, and soft drinks. The total cost of the 
schools, public and private, equals only about one-twentieth of the 
expenditures for various forms of luxuries and recreations. 
Clearly, also, expenditure for education, if not wasted, is an in- 
vestment rather than a form of consumption. A better educational 
system will not only prevent a great deal of the present loss due to 
crime, poverty and sickness, but will actually increase produc- 
tion to such a large extent that there will be greater sums for 
other governmental expenditures, private luxuries, recreations, 
and cultural activities. 

B. Controlled by Private Groups——The people of the United 
States are so jealous of freedom of speech and learning that they 
have allowed other groups, such as private, economic, or re- 


1 Address before the meeting of N. E. A., San Francisco, 1923, published 
in Journal of National Education Association, November, 1923, p. 302. 
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ligious groups, to develop their own schools. These schools are 
also advantageous for social progress. Nearly all changes are 
started among small groups, and if any such movement was 
throttled in the beginning by a mass-controlled school system, 
many beneficial movements would be destroyed in the process 
of their birth. At present the ideal of private and religious 
schools is the common good. It is only through the free rivalry 
of various ideas and schools of thought that true progress can 
develop. Even the public schools provide largely for such com- 
petition of ideas in the development of man’s relations to the 
physical and social environment. 

C. For the Benefit of All.—Finally, the schools are the special 
social group that has as one of its functions the discovery of 
truth and the spread of truth among the mass of the population. 
By this method, the schools come to be the means by which a 
people begin consciously to guide social evolution. They give 
opportunity for the higher intellectual powers of man to function 
in controlling group action. When mankind or any nation learns 
how people should live in social groups and so develops its school 
system that the schools will cause the people to live more satis- 
factorily together, an even more rapid progress in social life 
will take place. 

To the task, then, of consciously developing formal education, 
so that not only the present welfare of individuals and social 
groups may be maintained, but also that rapid improvements in 
individual and group activities may be made, are consecrated the 
teachers and the school administrators of the land. As we have 
seen, the schools are not the only groups that are giving educa- 
tion, yet more and more they have come to be the one highly 
specialized group upon which practically all groups depend. As 
the school system provides for educational progress and im- 


provements, so each nation or civilization will progress and im- 
prove. 
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Ability, mental, of negro, 494; rural, 


233. 

Abnormal, the mentally, causes of 
poverty, 454; schools for, 526-527. 

Accidents, causes of poverty, 450. 

Activities, esthetic, schools train for, 
565; business units control, 299; 
common in social groups, 69; com- 
mon in secondary groups, 368; com- 
munity, 228, 241; cultural, 540-541; 
economic, 476, and church, 363; 
exhaustive knowledge in, 510; 
favored by religion, 345; individual, 
protected, 390; leisure, schools train 
for, 522, 524; many kinds of, 510; 
of employers’ groups, 302; of 
farmers’ groups, 306; of group, pro- 
tected by state, 391, related by state, 
390; of individuals, related by state, 
389; of labor groups, 304; of 
lodges, 332; of professional groups, 
308; of state, supreme, 389; opposed 
by religion, 344; political and 
church, 362; religious, 347; social, 
American, 476, basis of group, 47, 
classes of in family, 90, consciously 
controlled, 533, controlled by cus- 
tom, xxii, 225, controlled by habits, 
533, controlled by instincts, xxii, 
controlled supernaturally, 8, culture 
and, 532, increasing in number, 553, 
large social groups and, xxiii, means 
of communication and, xxiv, more 
important, xxiii, not effects of 
causes, 8, represented in family, 89, 
schools train in all, 520-525, state, 
education necessary for, 401, survival 
value of, 19, taught in family, 93, 
training for all, 511, urban, con- 
trolled, 260, urban schools and, 286, 
with causal relationships, 48. 

Adolescents, recreations of, 208. 

Adoption, 468. 

Adultery, 160-161, 171. . 

Adults, educations of, 252; recreations 
of, 188, 209, 251. 

Age, marriageable, 174, old, as cause 
of poverty, 457. 

Agencies for recreations, 212. 

Agriculture, poverty and, 447. 


Alcohol, cause of crime, 427, 432, of 
poverty, 447, 455. 

Alcoholism, urban, 279. 

American Federation of Labor, 372, 
377, 379, 564. ; 

American Medical Association, 373. 

American Sociological Society, 371. 

Americanization of immigrants, 491, 


492. 

Anarchists, 453, 488. 

Anti-Saloon League, 373. 

esis sociology and social problems, 
18. 

Art groups, secondary, 383, 384; con- 
trol of activities of, 383; influence 
on other groups, 383. 

Art societies, 336. 

Assimilation of immigrants, 489-492. 

Associated charities, 465. 

Attitudes, criminal, 431; urban, 275. 

Authority in intermediate groups, 297. 

Autocracy, political, 400. 


Beliefs, religious, 349. 

Biology, conclusions from concerning 
individual, 33-39; sociology and, 

xxiv, 8, 33. 

Birth rate, immigrant, 272; influenced 
by immigrants, 482; negro, 493; 
urban, 272. 

Blackmar, Frank W., xx. 

Blind alley jobs, 317. 

Blind, schools for, 526. 

Bogardus, Emory S., xxi. 

Boy Scouts, 214. 

Business, failures in, 312. 

Business units, 209; influence upon 
members, 301; influence on other 
groups, 300; stimuli for other 
groups, 301. 


Camp Fire girls, 214. = 
Cause, no effect without, 59; original, 
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Ceremony, initiatory, 512; religious, 


348. 

Certificates of physical and mental fit- 
ness, 172-173. 

Chamber of Commerce, 337. 
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Character and recreations, 218; influ- 
enced by groups, 208. 

Characters, acquired, 34, evolution of, 
58; biological, resulting from min- 
gling of races, 475; contrasting pairs 
of, 36; defective, 459; dominant, 36; 
inheritable, 35) evolution of, 58; 
mental, in rural groups, 231, re- 
sulting from mingling of races, 475; 
mutant, 38; physical, American, 
476, of negro, 494; recessive, 36; 
recombinations of, 37; segregation 
of, 37; units of, 35. 

Charity, by church, 364; number re- 
ceiving, 445, prevention of poverty 
and, 458. See relief. 

Child-placing agencies, 468. 

Childhood, recreations of, 207. 

Children, birth and care of, 127; care 
of in family, 179; chief social 
groups for, 75; delinquent, and 
juvenile court, 440; dependent, care 
of, 467-468 ; equipment of, for social 
life, 129; immaturity of, 127; immi- 
grant, 492; labor of, 152; neglect 
of in family, 132; not in contact 
with vocations, 310; recreations of, 
236; retarded, 525-526; social en- 
vironment for, 125; superior, schools 
for, 527; training in sex for, 99-102. 

Chinese, 473, 480, 481, 487, 488, 489. 

Chores, 104. 

Christian religion, 348, 465. 

Christian teaching, 514. 

Christianity, effects upon women, 154—- 


155. 

Church, economic activities and, 363; 
education by, 513; immigrants and, 
491; influence of on politics, 362; 
morals and, 364; philanthropy and, 
364; recreations and, 211, 214, 217; 
rural, 243, 244; services of, 358. 

Cities, importance of, 26r. See urban 
community. 

Citizenship, depends on social activi- 
ties, 402; training in, 519. 

City planning, 277, 

Civilization, American, 476; depends 
on intelligence, 375, on secondary 
groups, 375, on social groups, 23; 
known by cities of, 261; modern, 
schools of, 514; recreations of, 188; 
social groups and, 52. 

Clan, education by, 512. 

Class distinctions, 274. 

Classes, schools unsuited to special, 


525-520 
Cleveland Foundation, 218. 
Climate, cause of poverty, 447. 
Clow, Frederick R., xxi. 


Clubs, art, literary, and scientific, 336; 
for ’ adolescents, 208; for fellowship, 
331; for women, 333-335; women’s, 
influence on other groups, 334. 

Cognition, 44. 

Colleges, denominational, 357; fellow- 
ship groups of, 331; vocational 
training in, 324. 

Colonies for defectives, 461. 

Comforts, urban, 269. 

Command level of discipline, 543. 

Commerce, 262. 

Communication, basis for classifica- 
tion of social groups, 72; growth 
of states depends on, 396; necessary 
for social groups, 70; rural, 235; 
secondary groups and, 374; social 
activities and, xxiv. 

Community center, 224, 283; rural 
school as, 251; urban, 287; village 
as, 246. 

Community, conformity to, 225; de- 
fined, 222; direct contacts of, 222; 
importance of, 225; schools train 
for, 560, 561. "See rural community 
and urban community. 

Competition, elimination of by second- 
a) groups, 378; social groups and, 


Compulsory education laws, 517. 

Comte, Auguste, xx. 

Congestion, urban, 276. 

Conformity, 225. 

Consciousness, functions of, 45; in 
struggle for existence,62. 

Contacts, see direct contacts, indirect 
contacts, social contacts. 

Contract laborers, immigrant, 488. 

Control by state, 393. 

Cooley, Charles H..xxi, 73. 

Cooperation, family and school, 112- 
117; farmers’, 306; habits ‘of in 
recreations, 205; of social groups, 
65; religious groups and schools, 

3590-361; rural, 235; schools and 
groups, 323; urban, 273; villages 
with farmers, 247. 

Cooperative clubs and recreations, 214. 

Cooperative marketing, 240. 

Cottage system of relief, 467. 

Courts, fair trial in, 438; juvenile, 439- 
440; of domestic relations, 171, 172, 
174, 439; reforms of 438-440; small 
debtors, 439; truth as aim of, 4309. 

Creeds, religious, 349, 351, 353, 354. 

Crime, 409-440; amount of, 412-417 ; 
cause for divorce, 162,))171-ect or, 
poverty, 457; causes of, 421-432, 
classified, 421, hereditary, con- 
trolled, 433, in individuals, 428-432, 
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Crime—C ontinued 
lack of vocational training, 311; 
causes removed, 432-435; defined, 
409-412 ; economic losses of, 413; in 
other countries, 412; in urban 
groups, 281; measures for preven- 
tion, 432-440; other social losses of, 
414; press and, 383. 

Criminals, classification of, 417-421; 
feebleminded, 418; habitual, 410, 
treatment of, 436; immigrants and, 
484; mentally defective, 418; men- 
tally normal, 419; negro, 490; single 
offenders, 420, treatment of, 435- 


438. 

Cruelty, cause of divorce, 161-162, 
171. 

Culture, 531-541; defined, 531-532; 
economic production and, 536; fel- 
lowship groups and, 331; for all, 
535-539; given by family, 541, by 
school, 541; groups give, 539; inven- 
tions and, 537; limitations on train- 
ing for, 534; modern view of, 532- 
535; negro, 502; recreations and, 
538; result of experience, 539-541; 
rural, 229; schools train for, 565; 
travel and, 537; urban, 274; urban 
activities of, 267; vocations and, 538. 

Curriculum, of urban schools, 286; 
school, change in content of, 523. 

Customs, as social habits, 41; rural, 
231; social, activities controlled by, 
xxii, American, 476, cause of crime, 
427, causes of poverty, 450, 453, 
462, intermediate groups and, 296, 
marriage and, 145, of groups, 68, of 
negroes, 494-495, stimuli in commu- 
nity, 225. 


Dance halls, public, 427. 

Deaf, schools for, 526. 

Dealey, James Q., xxi. 

Death, cause of poverty, 451; rate, 
urban, 272. 

Defectives, care of, 526; marriage of 
prevented, 460; mental, 418, immi- 
grant, 487, treatment of, 435; physi- 
cal, schools for, 527, immigrant, 487; 
poverty and, 459; segregation of, 
461; surgical operations on, 460; 
hereditary and marriage, 172. 

Defects, mental, causes of crime, 433, 
of poverty, 454, 458; physical, causes 
of poverty, 454, 458; prevention of, 
459-461. 


 Degeneracy, mental, cause of crime, 
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430; physical, cause of crime, 430. 
Democracy, education for, 401, 519, 
564; in family, 180-181; in recrea- 
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Democracy—C ontinued 
tions, 205; industrial, 562; political, 
400; representative, 401; rural, 232; 
social progress and, 555; urban, 274. 

Dependents, schools for, 516, 528; 
numbers of, 445; poverty and, 444. 

Descent, in family groups, 138, 139; 
matrilineal 139; patrilineal, 141. 

Desertion, causes of, 157; cause of 
divorce, 162, 163, 171; defined, 156; 
frequency of, 157. 

Desires as feelings, 44. 

Difficulties of scientific study of sociol- 
ogy, XX1. 

Direct contacts, definition of, 73; in 
school, 249; influence of, 74; inter- 
mediate groups and, 292; nature of 
in urban groups, 259; of com- 
munity, 222; of fellowship groups, 
327; of primary groups, 73, 74; of 
religious groups, 340; of urban 
groups, 285. 

Disasters, causes of poverty, 448. 

Discipline, 541-549; by modifying re- 
sponses, 547; by removing disturb- 
ances, 546; by repression, 547; com- 
mand level of, 543; defined, 531, 
535; modern view of, 535; negative, 
541, use Of, 546, 547; positive, 541, 
methods of, 542-546, used in many 
groups, 542; reasoned level of, 545; 
respect level of, 544; reward level 
of, 543; self-control as goal of, 547- 
549; social level of, 544. 

Discontent, 554. 

Disease, cause of poverty, 448, 450, 
451; venereal, 168. 

Disloyalty, immigrant, 486. 

Distribution, economic, cause of pov- 
erty, 450. 

Division of labor, advantages of, xxiii. 

Divorce, amount of, 158-160; causes 
for, 148; crime and, 423; defined, 
146, 147, 158; frequency of, 158- 
159; granted by whom, 147; increase 
of, 158-160; laws of, 170-172; 
legal causes of, 160-163; prevalence 
of, 147; real causes of, 163-164 ; 
reasons for, 159; uniform laws of, 
171. 

Drunkenness, cause of divorce, 162. 


Eastern Star, 333. 4 
Economic conditions, causes of crime, 
424; of negro, 497. : 
Economic functions of family, loss of, 
151-154. ¢ 
Economic groups, business units, 299; 
employers’ groups, 301; farmers’ or- 
ganizations, 306; inefficient, 310; 
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Economic groups—Continued 
intermediate, 298-309; labor groups, 
303; professional groups, 303; rec- 
reations and, 214; schools train for, 
561, 562; secondary, 376-380, ad- 
vantages of, 377, competition elim- 
inated in, 378, control of activity 
by, 378, developed from intermedi- 
ate groups, 376, influence on mem- 
bers, 380, influence on other groups, 
379, officers of, 378, part to part, 
relation of, 379, publications of, 
378, size of, 377, survival value of, 
376; training for, 3090-325; voca- 
tional training for, 314. 

Economic life, and family, 129; train- 
ing for, 468 

Economists become sociologists, xix. 

Education, adapted to masses, 522; 
adult, 252; by family, 128; by re- 
creations, I9I, 195-206; causes of 
poverty, 452; church and, 513; 
classes of groups and, 78; cultural, 
538; defects of as causes of crime, 
426; democratic, 403; differences in 
and incompatibility, 165; difficulties 
of in family, 117-121; elementary, 
517; family failing in, 169; for com- 
mon activities, 179; for economic 
equality, 520; for family, 180, 558- 
559; for leisure activities, 521-522; 
for married life, 177-181; for mat- 
ing, 176-177; for political life, 111- 
112; for religious groups, 350-356; 
for self-control, 547-549; general 
culture and, 536; given by social 
groups, 28; by state, 403; higher, 
518; immigrant, 491-492; impor- 
tance of family in, 85; in care of 
home, 180; lack of opportunity for, 
515; loss of social contacts for, 153; 
needed for social life, 27; neglected, 
519; negro, 499, 501-503; of women, 
155; phases given by family, o1- 
112; preschool, 113; relation of to 
state, 401-404; religious, 102-104, 
357-361 ; secondary, 577; social con- 
trol and, xxvii; social groups and, 
19; train for social groups, 19; uni- 
versal, 509-529; urban, 263, 268. 
See school. 

Educational sociology, defined, 24; in- 
tellectual contro] of social life and, 
XXvi; purposes of, 25; schools and, 
xxvii; study of fanffly and, 126. 

Efficiency, standards of, 443. 

Ellwood, Charles A., xxi. 

Emotions, cause of marriage, 166; in 
the family, 87, 98; in rural groups, 
231. 


INDEX 


Employers’ groups, 301-303; activi- 
ties of controlled, 302; influence on 
members, 302, on other groups, 302. 

Employers’ liability laws, 450. 

Endogamy, 142. 

Environment, facts of, 92-95; favor- 
able home, 113; physical, causes of 
crime, 422, of poverty, 447-449, 462, 
evolution of groups in, 61; social, 
causes of crime in, 423, 434, of 
poverty in 449-454, 462, 463, com- 
mon in city, 275, evolution of groups 
in, 62. 

Equality, economic, education for, 
520; in recreations, 205; individual, 
22; of husband and wife, 171; 
racial, 501; sex, 155-156. 

Equipment for recreations, 216. 

Eugenics, 459-461. 

Evolution, defined, 56-60; factors of, 
57; of individuals, 38; of schools, 
512-514; of social groups, 60-62; 
science and, 58-60. 

Exchange, 262, 267. 

Exogamy, 142. 

Experience, a _ training 
539-541- Sy - 

Experiments in sociology, 10. 


in culture, 


Factories, 266. 

Family, abnormal and crime, 423; 
activities in, 89; animals and, 131; 
care of children in, 179; changes in, 
151-156; compulsory responses of, 
88; cultural training in, 541; de- 
fined, 124; democracy in, 141, 180- 
181; difficulties of education in, 
117-121; discipline in, 542; disor- 
ganization of, 156-170, cause of 
poverty, 451; remedies for, 170- 
181; economic functions of, I51- 
154; economic unit of, 129; educa- 
tion of, 91-112, 558-559; emergence 
of better type of, 181-182; emo- 
tions of, 87; failure to give educa- 
tion in, 169; forms of, 134-138; 
importance in education, 85; im- 


provement of education in, 94, 98, 


106, 107, 111; Jewish influence on, 
140; language in, 92; loss of func- 
tion of, 148; loss of social contacts 
in, 153; love in, 87; matriarchal, 
138; matronymic, 139; moral train- 
ing in, 95-102; most important pri- 
mary group, 125-126; Nordic influ- 
ence on, 140; original, 126-134, 
forms of, 130; functions of, 126- 
130, monogamic, 134; patriarchal, 
139, 140; patronymic, 141; political 
training in, III; position of men 
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Family—C ontinued 
and women in, 138, 139; primary 
group, a, 124; primitive peoples 
and, 131; promiscuity in, 132; rec- 
reations of, 108-110, 211; relations 
of women in, 156; Roman influence 
on, 140; school and, 112-117; 
schools train for 558-559; self-con- 
trol trained by, 547-549; sex train- 
ing in, 99-102; sociological study 
of, 126; source of stimuli, 86; time 
spent in, 86. 

Farm machinery, 265. 

Farmers, cooperation of, 247; retired, 
271; organizations of, 306-308; 
activities of controlled, 306; influ- 
ence upon members, 308; upon other 
groups, 307. 

Farming, scientific, 239. 

Fashions, poverty and, 450. 

Fear a control of religion, 347. 

Federal Council of Churches, 363. 

Federal Land Banks, 238. 

Fees, for health certificates, 173, for 
marriage license, 175. 

Feebleminded, criminal, 418; not 
suited to schools, 526; poverty and, 
454; prohibited from marriage, 172, 
173; treatment of, 460-461. 


Feeblemindedness, causes of crime, 
433. 
Feeling, principles of from psychol- 


ogy, 43. <? 
Fellowship groups, characteristics of, 
331-335; classes of, 331-335; con- 
tacts of, 327; control of, 328; cul- 
ture of, 331; defined, 327; for men, 
332; for women, 332, 333; influence 
of, 331-335, on character of mem- 
bers, 329, on other groups, 329-331; 
lodges as, 332; recreational nature 
of, 327, 330; with other groups, 


335- 
Fires, causes of poverty, 448. 
Floods, causes of poverty, 448. 
Franchise, negro, 498. 
Fraternities, 329, 331. 
Functions of groups studied, 16. 
Future life, religion and, 343. 


Gambling, cause of crime, 427, of 
poverty, 456. 

Gangs, 208. 

Gary schools, 323, 360. 

General Federation 
Clubs, 333. 
rm cells, 36. 


of _ Women’s 
\ 


Germans, 473, 477, 478, 479, 480, 487; 


490. : 
Giddings Franklin H. xxi. 
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Gillette J. M., xxi. 

Gillin, John L., xxi. 

Golden rule, 363. 

Government, defects in as cause of 
crime, 426, as cause of poverty, 452; 
of social groups, 67; privileges 
given by, 452. 

Greeks, 473, 478, 479, 487, 488. 

Groups. See primary groups, inter- 
mediate groups, secondary groups, 
social groups, fellowship groups, 
etc. 


Habits, causes of crime, 419, 431, 
433; of individuals, 4o. 

Hayes, Edward C., xxi. 

Health, aided by recreations, 198; 
mental, urban, 279; physical, urban, 
278; rural, 232; training for, 108- 
110. 

Heredity, influence on incompatibility, 
165; Mendel’s laws of, 35; princi- 
ples of, 34-38. 

Home, agricultural, 153; care of, 
180; discipline in, 542-549; educa- 
tion for common activities in, 179; 
encouraging activities in, 116; train- 
ing in tasks for; 104; women and 
children work out of, 152. 

Hospitality, rural 232; urban, 274. 

Housing, 276. 


Ideals, as causes of crime, 431. 

Illiteracy, amount of, 515; causes of 
crime, 426; immigrants and, 483; 
negro, 499. 

Imitation in recreations, 194, 207. 

Immigrants, Americanization of, 490- 
492; assimilation of, 489-492; birth 
rate of, 272; biological differences 
of, 487; crimes of, 425; criminal, 
484, 488; disloyal in war, 486; dis- 
tribution of, 490; intermarriage of, 
489; language of, 484, 489, 491; 
location of, 479; nature of, 473; 
number of, 477, 478; occupations of, 
480, 490; paupers among, 484, 488; 
political corruption and, 484; pover- 
ty of, 444, 446, 453; reasons for 
restricting, 485-487; remain foreign, 
486; types of, 477; wages and, 486. 
See immigration. 

Immigration, 477-492; cause of pov- 
erty, 453; industry and, 482; laws 
restricting, 487-489; new, 478; old, 
477; population and, 482; restric- 

tions on, 485-489; social effects of, 

481; to urban groups, 272. See 
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Immorality, acts of as crimes, 410, 
not as crimes, 411; as cause of 
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Immorality—Continued sha th 
crime, 427, of poverty 456; immi- 
grants and, 481; in recreations, 
202, 214; press and, 383; urban, 
279, 280. 

Initiatory ceremonies, 512. 

Instincts, and habits, 41; control 
social action, xxii; of individuals, 
40; of recreations, 189-190, 101; 
sex, 129, 133, 209, control of, 177, 
178; social progress and, 556. 

Institutions, for charity, 466; for de- 
fectives, 461; number in, 445; so- 
cial as causes of crime, 427. 

Insurance, 450, 451, 464. 

Intellect, phase of psychic activity, 
44; recreations of, 210. 

Intellectual control of social life, 
XXV1. 

Intellectual training by recreations, 
199-202. 

Intelligence, increasing dependence on, 
556; secondary groups depend on, 
375; social groups depend on, xxvi. 
See knowledge. 

Intemperance, cause of poverty, 455. 

Intermarriage, negro, 500-501. 

Interchurch World Movement, 380. 

Intermediate groups, activities of con- 
trolled, 296; authority of, 297; 
composition of, 295; controlled by 
contacts, 295, by knowledge, 207; 
customs of, 296; definition of, 75; 
development of, 75; direct contacts 
of, 292; importance of, 76, 292; in- 
direct contacts of, 292; influence 
upon other groups, 297; officers. of, 
293; ritual of, 203; rules of, 2093; 
single function of, 294; stimuli for 
other groups, 297. See economic, 
informational, religious, and fellow- 
ship groups. 

Intermixture, race, 406. 

International welfare, 384. 

Insane, marriage of, 172. 

Insanity, cause for divorce, 162, 171. 

Inventions, 216; culture and, 537. 

Investigational groups, control other 
groups, 337. 

Irish, 473, 477, 478, 479, 480, 484, 487, 
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Irresponsibility of negro, 495. 
Isolation, rural, 235. 
Italians, 473, 478, 479, 480, 483, 484, 
487, 488, 490. 
Imprisonment, poverty and, 457. 
Impulse, phase of psychic activity, 


42. 
Incompatibility, cause for divorce, 
163, 164-165. 


INDEX 


Incorporation of villages into cities, 
Pag} 

Indians, 474. 

Indirect contacts, definition of, 75; 
information through, 91; of fellow- 
ship groups, 328; of intermediate 
groups, 292; of religious groups, 
346; of secondary groups, 370; of 
state, 392, 394, 396, 397, 401; schools 
prepare for, 509; social progress 
depends on, 556; through ritual, 
information, officers, 203. 

Individual activity and survival value, 


19. 

Individual, broadly trained, 510; con- 
clusions of from biology, 33-39, 
from psychology, 39-46; definition 
of, 46; evolution of, 38; intensively 
trained, 510; over-emphasis upon, 
20; physical, characteristics of, 33; 
sensitive, 39; social group and, in- 
terdependent, 49-51. 

Individualism, and industrial revolu- 
tion, 21; rural, 220. 

Individuals, and social groups not in 
conflict, 51; and sociology, 33; cul- 
ture for all, 535-539; dependent on 
group, 552; economic maladjust- 
ment of, 310; free and equal, 22; 
number satisfied and social progress, 
555; related by state, 389-300; 
trained by schools, 520-525; trained 
for social groups, 460, for voca- 
tions, 468. 

Industrial revolution, effects upon 
women, 154; factories and, 266; 
individualism and, 21; influence on 
family, 152, on labor groups, 303. 

Industrial units, 299. See business 
units. 

Industry, immigration and, 482; mod- 
ern, culture and, 536. 

Infancy, aimless activities of, 206. 

Inferiority, in rural groups, 230; 
negro, 495. | 

Information, given by schools, 338- 
340; women’s clubs and, 334. 

Informational groups, control other 
groups, 338; culture of, 336; de- 
fined, 335; for all, 339; influence 
on other groups, 337; investigation- 
al, 337; propaganda, 337; purposes 
of, 335; schools as, 338-340; schools 
train for, 563; secondary, 380-386, 
defined, 380; social contacts of, 
335 ; societies, art, literary, scientific, 
330. , 


Japanese, 473, 480, 481, 487, 488, 489. 
Jews, 479, 481, 487. 


INDEX 


Kinship, basis of state, 395. 

Kiwanis, 224, 327, 320. 

Knowledge, culture and, 532; for in- 
direct contacts, 510-511; in control 
of intermediate groups, 297; increas- 
ing dependence upon, 556; social 
life and, 510, 511; used by religion, 
349. See intelligence. 


Labor groups, 303; activities of con- 
trolled, 304; influence on members, 
305, on other groups, 305. 

Land ownership, rural, 238. 

Land resources, poverty and, 447. 

Language, American, 477; negro, 495; 
of family, 92; of immigrants, 484; 
written, and culture, 537, for in- 
direct contacts, 509, necessary for 
large state, 397. 

Law-breaking attitude, 416. 

Laws, better enforcement of, 415; 
changes of, 409; compulsory educa- 
tion, 517; divorce, 170-172 ; ignorance 
of, 410; in opposition to large num- 
bers, 416; inapplicable, 416; mar- 
riage, 172-176; Mendel’s, 35; more 
relations governed by, 415; poor en- 
forcement of, 426; respect for, 282; 
restricting immigration, 487-489; 
state, violation of a crime, 409. 

Lawyers, in court, 439, 440. 

Leisure, culture and, 535; 
train for, 521, 522. 

License for marriage, 172, 175. 

Life, organic, development of, 57; so- 
cial, see social life. 

Lions, 224, 327, 329. 

Literacy, negro, 499; 
groups and, 375; test 
grants, 488. 

Literature, religious, 346, 347; rural, 
242. 

Living conditions, rural, 240. 

Lodges, activities of, 332; for men 
and women, 332. 

Love, in the family, 87. 

Luxuries, poverty and, 452. 


schools 


secondary 
for immi- 


Magazines, 381; control of activities, 
381; danger of, 383; influence on 
other groups, 382. 

Man, reluctant to be studied, 10. 

Manufacture, 262. 

Markets, rural, 240. 

Marriage, ceremony of, 143; contract 
of, 143, made and enforced by cus- 
toms and laws, 145, by parents, 144, 
by partners, 143, by religious 
groups, 146, by state, 146; deter- 
rent to crime, 423; economic reasons 
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Marriage—C ontinued 
for, 167; eligible ages of, 174; en- 
forcement of laws of, 175; laws of, 
172-176; license for, 172, 175; of 
defectives, 460; physical fitness for, 
172-173; poor opportunities for, 
167; qualifications for, 177; restric- 
tions on, 142; selections for by 
parents, 166-167; uniform laws of, 
172. 

Marriages, hasty, 166, prevented, 174- 
175; unnatural, 173-174. 

Masses, schools adapted to, 522. 

Mating, education for, 176-177; in 
recreations, 209; scientific knowl- 
edge for, 176-177; unsuitable, and 
divorce, 166. 

Medicine, poverty and, 448. 

Meetings, of community, 223; rural, 


252. 

Melting pot, 486, 489, 490. 

Men, clubs for, 332; fellowship 
groups of, 332; more commit crime, 
429; position of in family, 139. 

Mendel’s laws, 35. 

Method, school, changes in, 524. 

Mexicans, 480. 

Migration, from rural groups, 271. 

Mill, John Stuart, xx. 

Miscegenation, 174, 496, 501. 

Monogamy, defined, 135; equal num- 
ber of sexes and, 132; of animals, 
131; of primitive peoples, 131; 
original family and, 134; survival 
value of, 135. 

Moral acts as crimes, 411; failure to 
perform, not crimes, 412. 

Moral training, failure of, 96-97. 

Morality, training in by family, 95- 


102. 

Morals, church and, 364; in recrea- 
tions, 202, 214, 217, 230; rural, 233; 
village, 246. 

Mother, position of in family, 138. 

Muscles, control of and intelligence, 
199; developed in recreations, 197. 

Mystery, in religion, 347. 


National Education Association, 371 
Nationalities, mingling of, 474. 
Naturalization, 485. } 
Nature, facts of, in family, 93; 
power over, and recreations, 189. 
Negroes, 474, 493-502; biological dif- 
ferences of, 494; birth rate of, 493; 
crimes of, 425, 496; developed in 
South, 500; economic conditions of, 
497; education of, 499, 501-503; 
hereditary characters of, 494; |1n- 
crease in numbers of, 493; inferior- 
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Negroes—C ontinued 
ity of, 495; irresponsibility of, 495; 
intermarriage of whites and, 493, 
496, 500, 501; language of, 495; lo- 
cation of, 493; numbers of, 493; 
occupations of, 497; pauper, 496; 
political status of, 498, 502; poverty 
of, 444, 446; racial equality of, 
501; religion of, 495; segregation 
of, 500; social customs of, 494- 
496; solutions of problems of, 500- 
503; votes of, 498. 

Nerves, developed in recreations, 197. 

Newspapers, 381; control of, 381; 
dangers of, 383; influence of, 382, 
on other groups, 382; state and, 


302. 
Normal, mentally as criminals, 419. 


Occupations, immigrant, 480; negro, 
497; rural, 227; urban, 262, 263, 
266, 267. 

Officers, of economic groups, 378; of 
secondary groups, 371. 

Operations, surgical, for defectives, 


ABO. 
Organization, economic, causes of 
poverty in, 449; of secondary 


groups, 369; of social groups, 66. 
Origins, and extinct peoples, 12; and 
primitive peoples, 12; discovered by 
reasoning, 13; recent, 13. 
Orphanages, 466, 467. 
Outdoor relief, 464-465. 


Parents, control of marriage, 144; 
educated by family, 169; education 
of, 94; little scientific knowledge 
for, 120; no responsibility in edu- 
cation, II9; sex training by, I01; 
social groups for, 125; unique, 118. 

Parks, 215. 

Pastors, 245. 

EE 139, 140; cause of divorce, 
165. 

Patriotism, 304. 

Paupers, immigrants and, 484; negro, 


496. 

Pauperism, defined, 444. 

Pauperization, 464, 465, 466, 467; by 
religious charity, 365. 

Peasants, 480. 

Penitentiaries, 436. 

Pensions, mother’s, 464, poverty and, 
452; old age, 457. 

Peoples, extinct, 12; historical, 
schools of, 513; modern, schools 
of, 514; primitive, see primitive ' 
people; progressive, 440. 

Peters, Charles C., xxi. 


INDEX 


Philanthropy, and church, 364. 

Philosophy, political, effects 
women, 155. 

Physical development from recrea- 
tions, 197-199. 

Physical fitness for marriage, 172- 


on 


173. 

Physical health and recreations, 217. 

Play, and the family, 108-110. See 
recreations. 

Police, 282. 

Political philosophy, 21, 514. 

Political scientists, become  sociolo- 
gists, xix. 

Politics, corruption of, due to immi- 
grants, 484, urban, 282; negro and, 
498, 502; training in, 111; urban, 


264. 

Polyandry, defined, 137; influence of 
on modern family, 137; prevalence 
and causes of, 137. 

Polygyny, causes of, 136; defined, 
135; influence on modern family, 
137; prevalence of, 136. 

Poor farms, 466. 

Population, dense, as cause of crime, 
424; increased through immigra- 
tion, 482; negro, 493; rural, 226, 
227; characteristics of, 228, dis- 


placement of, 265; urban, 226, 227, j 


261, characteristics of, 273-275, 
occupations of, 262, sources of, 271— 
273. 

Poverty, 443-469; amount of, 444- 
446; cause of disease, 451; causes 
of, 446-457, biological, prevented, 
458, lack of vocational training as, 
311, psychological, 461; classes in, 
446; defined, 443; location of, 446; 
numbers in, 445; objective causes 
of, 447-454; principles underlying 
treatment of, 458-463; relief for, 
463; see relief; remedies for, 457- 
463; schools and, 468; studies in, 
445; subjective causes of, 454-457. 

Practice, theory of recreations, 191- 
192. 

Press, as cause of crime, 427; of 
secondary groups, 371. 

Priests, 351, 353, 354. 

Primary groups, chief social groups 
for children, 75; community as, 
222; definition of, 73; family as, 
124; original groups, 74; recrea- 
tional, 195. 

Primitive peoples, 12; family of, 131; 
poverty among, 449; recreations of, 
188; schools of, 512. 

Prisons, reform of, 438. 

Prisoners, treatment of, 426. 
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Recreational groups, I 


INDEX 


Private indoor relief, 466. 

Private outdoor relief, 464. 

Probation, 440. 

Problems, negro, 500-503; of religious 
groups, 350-365; rural, 228, 234- 
245; social, and social progress, 
551; urban, 228, 275-284. 

Professional groups, 308, 309; activi- 
ties of controlled, 308; influence on 
members, 309, on other groups, 309. 

Professions, and recreations, 216; 
failures in, 312. 

Progress, more training for, 312, see 
social progress; vocations in, 313. 

Prohibition, poverty and, 455- 

Promiscuity, 132. 

Propaganda groups, 337; secondary, 
384, control of activities of, 385, 
danger of, 386, defined, 384, influ- 
ence on other groups, 385. 

Protection, urban, 262. 

Psychiatrist in courts, 439. 

Psychic activities, as social phenom- 
ena, 5; basis of social groups, 47, 
explained by psychology, xxiv; ex- 
planation of, 41-45. 

Psychic pheriomena, xxii. 

Psychological basis of 
crimmals, 417. 

Psychological tests, 316. 

Psychology, conclusions from, 39-46; 
sociology and, xxiv, 8, 39; study of 
individual, 21. 

Publications, of propaganda groups, 
385; of secondary groups, 378. 

Public indoor relief, 466. 

Public outdoor relief, 464. 

Pupils, rural, 250. 


AAT 
at/ 


classifying 


Race, Alpine, 477, 478; American, 476; 
as cause of crime, 424-426; destruc- 
tion of by promiscuity, 132; equal- 
ity and negro, 501; Mediterranean, 
477, 478; Nordic, 477, 478. 

Races, mingling of, 474. 

Racial variants, 473-502; defined, 473; 
schools for, 528-529; social signif- 
icance of, 474-477. . 

Reading, Bible, 361; in secondary 
groups, 375; vocational, 318. 

Reasoned level of discipline, 545. 

Recapitulation theory of play, 192. 

Re-creation theory of play, 192-103. 

86-218; for sex 
interest, 209. See recreations. 

Recreations, agencies for, 212; ap- 
proval of morals in, 203; attitudes 
towards, 210; beneficial, 212; com- 
mercialized, 209, 213, 281, morals of, 
217; culture and, 538; defined, 186, 
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Recreations—C ontinued 
194-195; distinguished from work, 
187; education of, 195-206; equip- 
ment for, 216; facts about, learned, 
200; family and, 108-110; for phys- 
ical health, 217; improvement of, 
210; imitation in, 194, 207; impor- 
tance of in education, 195-197; lim- 
ited by environment, 210; morals 
in, 236; of adults, 251; of infancy, 
206; of intellect, 210; of youth, 
206-209; other effects of, 186; pleas- 
ant activities of, 196, 199; possi- 
bilities of, 216; religion and, 211; 
right and wrong in, 203; rural, 236; 
schools provide for, 213; schools 
train for, 559-560; sinful, 211; so- 
cial life and, 218; synthesis of 
theories of, 193-195; theories of 
189-195; time for, 196, 197, 215; 
train for social life, 204; universal, 
187-189; urban, 263, 269, 280; use-~ 
less, 211. 

Red Cross, 337, 338. 

Reformatories, 436. 

ae causes of poverty and, 
446. 

Reforms, economic, poverty and, 450. 

Relationships, social, as causal psy- 
chic activities, 6; increased complex- 
ity of, 552. 

Relatives, prohibited marriage, 173. 

Relief charity, 463; for poverty, 
458; private indoor, 466; private 
outdoor, 464; public indoor, 466; 
public outdoor, 464. 

Religion, Christian, 342, 343; control 
of marriage by, 146, divorce by, 147, 
environment by, 342; education in, 
102-104; family and, 102-104; favors 
groups, 344, individuals, 342; for 
future life, 343; mystery in, 347; 
negro, 495; primitive, education of, 
513; recreations and, 214; urban, 
268. 

Religious activities controlled, 356. 

Religious groups, 342-365; beliefs of, 
349; ceremony of, 348; control of, 
346-350; control of, over other 
groups, 352, 353, 355, 361-365; con- 
trol of through fear, 341; education 
given by, 350-356, for leaders, 351, 
353, 354, 357-301, for members, 351, 
353, 354, 357-361; in development, 
352; knowledge used by, 349; mod- 
ern, 354; primitive, 357; problems 
of, 350-365; ritual in, 348; rural, 
243; schools and, 359-361; schools 
for, 562, 563; services for, 358; 
social contacts of, 346. 
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Repression, discipline and, 547. 

Reproduction, bisexual, 37, 127. 

Residence, matrilocal, 138; patrilo- 
cal, 141. 

Respect level of discipline, 544. 

Responses, compulsory in family, 88; 
cultural, 534; moadified by disci- 
pline, 547. 

Restriction of immigration, 485-487. 

Reward level of discipline, 543. 

Ritual, 293; religious, 348. 

Ross, Edward A., xxi. 

Rotary, 224, 327, 329, 337. 

Rules, of secondary groups, 371. 

Rural community, activities controlled, 
228, in, 241; center for political 
life, 252; characteristics of popula- 
tion of, 228; communication in, 
235; cooperation in, 235; customs 
of, 231; defined, 226; democratic, 
231; direct contacts for, by schools, 
249; economic welfare in, 237; 
emotions of, 231; family in, 239; 
health of, 232; higher standards 
in, 241; hospitable, 232; individual- 
ism of, 229; isolation of, 235; lack 
of culture in, 229; land ownership 
in, 238; markets in, 240; mental 
traits of, 231, 233; migration from, 
271; morals of, 233; occupations of, 
227; population of 226; problems 
of, 228, 234-245; recreations in, 236, 
251; religious groups in, 243; 
school and, 249; standards of life 
in, 237; suspicion in 231. 


Salesmen, 267. 

Sanitation, negro and, 502; poverty 
and, 448, 451; urban, 277, 278; vil- 
lage, 247. 

Scandinavians, 473, 477, 
480. 

Schaffle,—xx. 

Schmoller, xx. 

School hours, religious training dur- 
ing, 360. 

Schools, adapted to all, 520-525; zs- 
thetic activities in, 565; as com- 
munity center, 251; as_ social 
groups, 30, 53; blind, 526; changes 
in curriculum of, 523, in method 
of, 524; control of other groups by, 
338; credit for religious training in, 
300; culture given by, 54, 538; deaf 
and, 526; discipline in, 542-549; eco- 
nomic groups trained for by, 561- 
562; economically dependent and, 
528; elementary and vocational 
training, 320; evolution of, 512- 
514; family and, 112-117; farm 


478, 479, 


Scientific groups, 
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Schools—Continued 


training in, 254; free public, 517, 
development of in United States, 
517, expansion of, 566, 567, reasons 
for, 518-520; for benefit of all, 
508; high, changes in course in, 
323, courses for vocations in, 322; 
information given by, 340; informa- 
tional groups for all, 339, trained 
for by, 563; make social groups 
function, 23; mentally abnormal 
and, 526; modern, 514; negro, 499, 
501-503; not sufficient for all, 515; 
not universal, 514-517; old and new 
information of, 339; other social 
groups and, 509; physical defec- 
tives and, 527; poverty and, 468; 
principles of changes in, 523; pri- 
vate, 519, 567, 568; public in United 
States, 566, 567; racial variants and, 
528-529; recreations and, 211, 213; 
religious, 357; religious groups and, 
359-361, 562-563; religious training 


in, 361; rural, 249-254;  sec- 
ondary groups and, 564; self- 
control and, 547-549; social 


progress and, 556-557; social train- 
ing in, 254, 511; special classes and, 
516, 525-529; state trained for by, 
564, 565; study of vocations in, 318; 
summary of relation to other 
groups, 557-565; superior children 
and, 527; to give information, 338; 
train for community, 560-561, for 
family, 558-5590, for recreations, 
559-500; umniversalization of, 511- 
517; urban, 284-289, activities of, 
286, as a community center, 287, 
classes in, 285, 286, direct contacts 
in, 285, for all social activities, 
288, for general education, 287, for 
vocational training, 288, teachers of, 
285; vocational, 324; vocational 
guidance in, 315-319; training in, 
309-325. 

secondary, 383- 
384; control of activities of, 383; 
importance of, 384; influence on 
other groups, 383. 


Secondary groups, civilization and, 


375; common activities of, 368; 
communication for, 374; defined, 77, 
368; depend on reading, 375; de- 
velopment of, 77, 368; grow from 
intermediate groups, 368; in modern 


social life, 368; increasing impor-. 


tance of, 77, 374-376; influence on 
members 373, on other groups, 372- 
374; informational, see informa- 
tional groups; intelligence and, B75. 
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Secondary Groups—Continued 
literacy and, 375; magazines of, 
371, 372, 381; newspapers and, 381; 
officers of, 371; organization of, 
369; press of 371; propaganda, see 
propaganda groups; rules of, 371; 
schools train for, 563, 564; social 
contacts of, 370; state as, see state; 
stimuli for other groups, 373; 
structure of, 370; survival value of, 
368-370; travel and, 374. 

Sectarianism, religious, 244, 245. 

Sedentary life and recreations, 217. 

a ace oa negro, 500; of the unfit, 


461. 

Self-activity, individual, 30. 

Self-control, development of, 547. 

Self-government in prisons, 438. 

Serfs, 452. 

Settlements, 283. 

Sex, attraction, 167, 168, 178-179; 
equal numbers of each, 132; family 
and, 129-130; groups for, 209; jeal- 
ousy of, 133; knowledge of phenom- 
ena of, 178-179; ratio of, 132, 
disturbed by immigration, 481, in 
polyandry, 137, in polygyny, 136; 
repulsion, 167, 168, 178, 179; sub- 
limation of, 130. 

Sex love in marriage, 167. 

Sex training in family, 99-102. 

Shiftlessness, 456. 

Single offenders, 437. 

ae 473, 478, 479, 480, 483, 487, 


Slums, poverty and, 448. 

Small, Albion W., xxi. 

Smith, Adam, xx. 

Smith, Walter R., xxi. 

Snedden, David, xxi. ; ; 

Social activities, see activities, social. 

Social contacts, in accidental meet- 
ings, 224; lacking in family, 119, 
153; means of control, 295; of fel- 
lowship groups, 327; of primary 
groups, 73, 74; of secondary groups, 
370; rural, with other groups, 242; 
urban, 274; with higher standards, 
241. See direct, and indirect con- 
tacts. s 

Social control, education and, xxvil. 

Social groups, and applied sociology, 
18; and education, 19; and indi- 
viduals, interdependence of, 49-51; 
and schools, 22; basis of, 47; bio- 
logical basis of, 60; changes of, 
62-65; characteristics of, 66-71 ; 
civilization and, 23, 52;  classifica- 
tion of, 71-78; communication 1n, 
70; competition of, 65; control of 
themselves, xxvi; cooperation of, 


Social Groups—Continued 
65; customs of, 68; defined, 46-48; 
develop by intellect, xxvi, by trial 
and error, xxv; development of, 14; 
education needed for, 27; evolution 
of, 56, 60-62; force in, 72; func- 
tions of, 15, 16, 71; give educa- 
tion, 28; government of, 67; how 
people live in, 25; increasing im- 
portance of, 52; increasing numbers 
of, 553; interdependence of, 552; 
organization of, 66; origins of, IT; 
principles of, and schools, 30; re- 
lated by state, 390-301; size and 
survival, 69; structure of, 14; 
struggle for existence in, 60-62; 
summary of relation of schools to, 
557-565; survival value and, xxv; 
three classes of and education, 78; 
training for, 129. 

Social level of discipline, 544. 

Social life, controlled by intellect, 
xxvi; depends on knowledge, 510, 
511; education needed for, 28; 
studied recently, 7; study of, xix; 
training for, 129. 

Social, meaning of, 5. 

Social phenomena, as psychic activi- 
ties, 5; difficult to study, 9; imma- 
terial in form, 9; not effects of 
causes, 8; not studied scientifically, 
7; superstition and, 8. 

Social problems and applied soci- 
ology, 18. 

Social progress, conditions of, 551- 
556; defined, 551-555; free schools 
and, 565, 566; influenced by schools, 
556, 557; more efficient schools and, 
557; social problems and, 551. 

Social relations, difficult to study, 
xxii; governed by law, 415. 

Social sciences. developed before so- 
ciology, xxv. 

Socialists, poverty and, 446. 

Sociologists, American, xx. 

Sociology, applied and social groups, 
18; as an applied science, 17; be- 
coming a science, 7; defined, 5; de- 
pends on biology, xxiv, 8, 33, on 
other sciences, xxiv, 8, on psy- 
chology, xxiv, 8, 39; development of 
social groups and, 14; difficulties of 
study of, xxi; education and, 19; 
experiments in, 10; explains princi- 
ples, 17; field of, 11; individual 
and, 33; need for in complex civ- 
ilization, xxvi; origins of, ii; 
other sciences developed first, xxv; 
a recent development, xxi, 7; study — 
of social life in, xix; unit of study 
in, 6 
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Sororities, 329, 331. 

South, development of negro in, 500. 

Special classes, in schools, 286, 516, 
525-520. 

Spencer, Herbert, xx. 

Spendthrifts, 452. 

Standard of living, vocations and, 
315. 

Standards of life, rural, 237, 2460. 

State, activities, supreme, 389; auto- 
cratic, 400; classification of, 399- 
401; control of activities, 392; con- 
trol over marriage, 146; defined, 


388; definite territory of 13933 
democratic, 400; education given 
by, 403, 518; evolution of, 397- 


309; functions of, 389-391; increase 
in functions of, 398; increased activ- 
ities of, 300; indirect contacts of, 
304, 401; influence on other groups, 
393-305; kinship basis of, 395; 
method of functioning, 391-395; 
more individual activities controlled 
by, 398; nature of, 388; population 
of, 395; recreations and, 211, 215; 
relation of to education, 401-404; 
schools train for, 564, 565; terri- 
tory of, 397; territory, basis of, 
306; universal education necessary 
for, 403. 

Sterilization, 460. 

Stress of circumstances, 
crime, 420. 

Structure, of secondary groups, 370. 

Struggle for existence, consciousness 
in, 62; in social groups, 60-62. 

Study, early, not scientific, xxi; scien- 
tific, difficulties of, xxi; unit of, 6. 

Subnormal, schools and, 516. 

Success urban, 270. 

any. school, 102, 355, 357, 360, 
562. 

Tei cause of social activities, 


cause of 


Surplus energy and recreations, 190- 
IOI. 

Survival value, changes and, 63, 64; 
not a cause of changes, 57; of reli- 
gion, 342; of social activities, 20; 
of social groups, xxv. 

Suspicion, in rural groups, 231. 


Taxes, cause of poverty, 453; for 
charity, 464. 

Teachers, rural, 250; urban, 285. 

Tenancy, 238. 

Tenements, 276, 

Territory, basis of state, 306; definite 
in state, 393; state includes, 397. 

Thriftlessness, poverty and, 453. 
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Time for recreations, 215. 

Trade, state depends on, 398; tests of, 
16. 

Teaditions, social habits, 44. 

Training, cultural, 534, 540; for all 
activities, 511; in citizenship, 519; 
religious, credit in schools for, 360, 
in schools, 360, 361. See education. 

Traits, see characters. 

Transportation, urban, 277. 

Travel, 374; culture and, 537. 

Truth, as aim in court trials, 439. 

Tuskegee Institute, 501. 

Two-per-cent law, 480. 


Unemployment, poverty and, 449. | 
Unions, labor, trade, and industrial, 


303. 

Unit of study, 6. 

United States, poverty in, 445; de- 
velopment of schools in, 517. 

Universal education, 509-529. 

Universalization of schools, 511-517. 

Universities, see colleges. 

Urban community, 258-289; activities 
controlled in, 228, 260, 283; crime 
in, 281; defined, 226; democracy 
of, 274; direct contacts of, 258; 
education in, 263; exchange in, 262; 
functions of, 262; health of, 278; 
hospitality of, 274; housing in, 276; 
immorality of, 280; manufacture in, 
262; mental health in, 279; nature 
of contacts in, 259; occupations of, 
227; politics in, 264, 282; popula- 
tion of, 226; problems of, 228, 275- 
284; protection of, 262; reasons 
for growth, 264-271; recreations in, 
263, 280; schools of, 284-289; so- 
cial contacts of, 274; transportation 
oOLu2778 

Value, injurious, 64. 

Value, survival, see survival value. 

Variants, racial, see racial variants. 

Venereal disease, and marriage, 172. 

Vice, cause of poverty, 456. 

Villages, as centers, 246; cooperation 
of, 247; incorporation into cities, 
272; morals of, 246; number of 
248; problems of, 245-249; sanita- 
tion in, 247; services of, 249. 

Virtues, general moral, 06. 

Vocational guidance, child’s choosing 
in, 317; experience for, 319; need 
for, 310; observation for, 318; psy- 
chological tests in, 316; reading and, 
318; scientifically determined, 314; 
study of interests in, 316; study of 
in schools, 318; study of vocations, 
317; trade tests in, 316. 
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Vocational training, 309-325, 468, 
520, 561, 5602; changes in courses 
for, 321, 323; colleges and, 324; 
cooperation of schools and voca- 
tions in, 323; courses for, 320; ele- 
mentary schools and, 320; family 
and, 104, 108; high schools and, 
322; how given in schools, 319-325, 
in economic groups, 314; lack of, 
cause of failure, 312, of crime, 311; 
length of school term and, 321; 
need for, 311; negro, 501-503; not 
in schools, 516; principles of, in 
schools, 312-315; scientifically de- 
termined, 314. 

Vocations, aided by recreations, 197- 
198; culture and, 538; experience 
in, 319; inefficiency of, 310; infor- 
mation of for guidance, 317-319; 
observations of, 318; study of, 317, 
in schools, 318. 

Votes of negroes, 408. 


Wages, immigrant, 486; influenced by 
immigration, 483. 

Wants, cultural, 267; larger number 
satisfied, 554; satisfying of and so- 
cial progress, 553. 

Ward, Lester, F., xx, 44. 
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Washington, Booker T., 499. 

Weather and crime, 422. 

Welfare, economic, 237, 443, and edu- 
cation, 520; individual, religion fa- 
vors, 342; international, 398. 

Will, 42. 

Women, change of position of, 154- 
156; economic independence of, 154; 
education of, 155; equal in family, 
156; equality of in state, 155; few 
commit crimes, 429; influence of 
Christianity on, 154; lodges of, 332; 
relations of in family, 138; social 
nature of, 333; work out of home, 
152. 

Women’s clubs, 333; General Feder- 
ation of, and divorce laws, 171. 
Work, distinguished from recreation, 
187; play, a practice for, 191; play, 

a recapitulation of, 192. 

Workmen’s compensation laws, 450. 


Y. M. C. A. 214, 216, 269, 281, 359. 
Youth, college, fellowship groups of, 
331; criminal, in reformatories, 4360; 
move to cities, 271; morals of, 246; 
recreations of 187, 188, 180, 192, 
206-209, 236; the criminal age, 429. 
Y. W.C.-A,, 214, 281, 359. 
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